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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Since its inception the Greater India Society has been receiving 
help and support from students of Indian History and Culture. 
Eminent scholars, both Indian and European have given a most 
cordial accmil to this research association by offering their valu- 
able works to be published under the auspices of the Society. 
Dr. R, C. Majumdar’s Champa is associated with the Society's name. 
Last year we had the privilege of presenting to the public 
the standard work on Hindu Law and Custom by Dr. Jolly in an 
authorised English translation revised by the author. This year we have 
the pleasure of publishing two works by Prof. Haran Chandra 
Chakladar which will surely interest all Indologists. Mr. Chakladar 
ts a professor of Sanskrit and History of long experience and now 
he is in the Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture of 
the University of Calcutta. 

A scholar of the older generation, he has kept abreast of modern 
research in his subjects of Indian History, Ethnology and Anthro- 
pology by a close study of the important contributions made by the 
scholarly world of England, France, Germany and Italy, 

In the present volume he takes up a most fascinating subject — the 
Life and Society in Ancient India, The work, as presented herewith, 
though' forming part of a general survey of Social Life in Ancient 
India, is really a complete and comprehensive study of that “life as 
reflected in one of the most important secular documents that have 
come down to us from the ancient world — the Kamasutra of Vjttsya- 
yana, and we are sure that lovers of Indian lore will fully appreciate 
Its value. Prof. Chakladar’s second contribution to our Series will 
be on the Aryan Occupation of Eastern India which is being publish- 
ed simultaneously. 

The best thanks of the Society are due to Prof. Chakladar and 
to Ills learned friends who helped us in bringing out the two new 
volumes. Thanks are also due to the Manager of the Calcutta Oriental 
Press who spared no pain in seeing the books through the press with 
great attention and promptitude. 

Kalidas Nag 
GrtaUr X^dia Sediij f 


Calcutta 
July 20 



FOREWORD 


The social life in ancient India has not yet received the same 
attention as the other aspects of ancient Indian history and culture. 
Only caste has been studied with some care, and from the legal point 
of view, some other aspects of social life also. But what Zimmer in lus 
AUindisches Leben has done for the early Vedic period, still remains 
to be done for the subsequent ages of Indian civilisation and culture. 
However, before a synthetic history embracing the long period, 
through which Indian society has grown aud developed, is attempted, 
an intensive study has to be made of the different ages through which 
it has come. It was with this object that I took up the study of 
Vatsyayana’s Kamas utra which gives a beautifully vivid picture 
of Indian society in the early centuries of the Christian era. It 
wonderfully supplements the account we receive from the sacred 
literatures, Brahmanical, Buddhistic and Jain. Dealing with an 
avowedly secular matter as it does, it depicts society from an independ- 
ent point of view, and gives details, especially of the darker features 
of social life, with a fulness that we naturally miss in the sacred texts. 

An indispensable preliminary was an accurate determination of 
the time when Vatsyayana wrote his book, especially a,s in the history 
of Indian literature there are very few definite dates. I have therefore 
first of all discussed this question at some length from internal and 
external evidence. My paper on the date of the Kamas ptra was first 
published in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society in 
1919, and again, after a thorough revision, in the Journal of the 
Department of Letters IV} of the University of Cakutta. The 

conclusions arrived at by me have been confirmed by the discussions 
that my paper has raised, both in India and in Europe, and I have 
reviewed them towards the end of Chapter I. Prof. A. B, Keith in 
iris recently published' History of Sanskrit Literature, shows himself 
inclined to bring down my date by about two centuries, but he has 
not fully set forth his reasons for thingking^so. 

Vatsyayana delineates many local customs — d eSyopacara h — 
as he calls them, characterizing the various peoples of India inhabiting 
the different parts of its wide area. I have, therefore, thought it neces- 
sary, while passing in review the customs peculiai to each province or 
people to fix the location of the countries' about which there have been 
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controversies among scholars ; this matter has therefore been treated, 
with some fulness, in Chapter II of this book. It first appeared in the 
Annals of the Bkandarhar Institute (Vols. VII and VIII). 

The rest of ray book attempts to give as complete an account 
as possible of the social life of India as depicted by Vatsyayana, and 
I have shown how he sometimes corroborates, and very often supple- 
ments, the account derived from other sources, specially from 
works written about his own time, so as to present a fairly accurate 
idea of the state of Indian society in the period to which Vatsyayana 
belongs. Much of the matter contained in Chapters V and VI appear- 
ed in the Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes (Vol. Ill, 
Part I) under the caption Sidelights on social life in Ancient India : 
Studies in Vatsyayana*s KamasHtra, 

The only contributions on the social life of the age of Vatsyayana 
that appeared before my studies, are two papers by Prof. P. Peterson 
referred to in Chapter VI (P. 173). These are mainly translations with 
short notes of two out of the sixty-four sections of the Kamasutra and 
cover only a very small part of the ground traversed’ by me. 


H, C. C. 



-SUEH. 






OHAPTEE I 

BATE OE THE KAMASHTEA 

Vatsyayaaa stands pre-eminent in early Indian 
literature as an author wlio hrou^ht the analytical power 
of a keen logician to bear on the science of erotics 
which, in onr modern days, has only lately, begun to he 
studied with the care that it deserves. The science had 
attracted the serious attention of the Indian savants very 
early, as far back, perliaps, as the time when the SatapatAa 
Bmhmatja was being compiled, and in the centuries that 
elapsed before Vatsyayana made his appearance, the 
various sections of the science were being studied 
separately and individually. But it was VatsySyana who 
synthesised the whole science and revived the popular 
interest in this branch of knowledge. Apart from its 
interest as wark on the science of love, Tatsyayana’s 
Kamasutra, at the present day, is of immense importance 
to us as throwing a flood of light on the manners and 
customs of his contemporary Indian society. To appre- 
ciate the full value, for the social history of Indin, of the 
picture that VStsySyana presents, we must, in the first 
place, try to ascertain, as closely as possible, the time 
when he flourished and for this purpose it will be neces- 
sary to trace the history of feis science, to ascertain his 
lelation to other departments of Indian literature, and 
also to analyse critically the few references that may 
be gleaned from his work, to the political history of 
India. 
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Studies la the Katnasutra 


Vatsyaywm's Reference to RJarlier Works on the 
Science of Love. 

In speaking of the origin of the Kamasistra, Vatsya- 
yana says at the beginning of his work ^ that at flist^ 
Frajdpatif the ‘Lord of Beings,’ for the welfare and 
preservation of his progeny composed a huge eneyclo- 
peedia in a hundred thousand chapters dealing with the 
three objects of human life, viz., Lharma, Artha and 
Kdma^ ; the first two of these subjects were next taken up 
by Manu and Bfhaspati respectively and Nandi tlie 
attendant of Mahadeva, took up the third which he dealt 
witii in a thousand chapters. This lasf* work was con- 
densed into five hundred chapters by Svetakehi, the son 
of Uddalaka. The work of Svetaketu was further 

abridged into a luindred and fifty chapters and divided 
into seven sections by Bdhhracya, a native of the Pan- 
cala country. Next, Dattaka, at tiie request of the 

1 . Chapter I o£ tlie Eamae^ra. pp. 4-7 of the Benares edition. The quotationu 
from the Ksmasatra have been made throughout from the Beuaree edition, edited by 
Pandit Damodarlai OoBvamS aud published in the VhcmMiamla Sanskrit SerUs &nA. 
tbo references are to the pages of this edition. The Sanskrit test edited by 
MahflmahopSdbyitya Pandit DurgapraaSda of ilaipuT had been pablished earlier, but the 
Benares edition ia more easily accessible to the public, the Jaipur edition being meant 
foi private circulation alone. There is also a Bengali edition of the test and the 
commentary with a Bengali translation, publiehcd by Babu Ualiea Ohandi-a Pal of 
Calcutta. There is some difference in the arraogemeut of the chapters ; otherwise the 
leadings are much the aatue with only occasional variations. 

i. Tills agrees with what is said in the Malmbkarata, Sunt 'tpareia, Oh 59, with 
regard to the origin of the sciences. Here we are told that at the reque.s6 of the 
gods who v/ere illled with aijsiety at the entire absence of disoipliiio among mankind 
Prajttpati Brahma produced from his own iatelUgenco a hundred tliouBand chapters m 
which wore delineated D li a r m a — the science of religion and duly, A r t h a — the 
science of politics and economios and K 5 in a — the acienoe of love, — 

But there is no agreement as regards the subsequent devebpmaut oxcepL tint in tlie 
MahSbhSi'ata also Bfhaspati is one of the authors of Dan^ulti or ArthasSstra. 
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courtesans of Ps^aliputra, -wrote a separate treatise deal- 
ings with tlie section of Babhravya. His example 

was followed by six other writers — Garaym^a, Smarna^ 
nahha, QhotahamuTeha, GonarMya, Oonikaputra and 
KitGurmra, each of whom took iip a section of BabhraTya 
and wrote a monograph on it. As the science treated in 
tins fragmentary fashion by numerous writers was about 
to be mangled and spoiled and as the work of Babhravya, 
being huge in bulk, was difficult to be mastered, VatsyS- 
yana proposes to give an epitome of the whole subject 
in a single work of moderate dimensions. ‘Towards the 
end of the Kamasutra, again, VStsyayana says that 
having mastered the significance of the sutras of Babh- 
ravya (from his teachers, as one would do in the case of 
a sacred text or and having pondered over them, 

in his mind, he composed the Kamasiitra in tiie approved 
method,’ He thus admits that the great work of Ba- 
bhravya formed the groundwork of his own book as is 
also quite evident from the frequent references that he 
makes to it in every part of his Kamasutra : one out of 
liis seven sections, the Samprayogika, covering about a 
fourth part of the whole work, is entirely taken from 
Babhravya, as he says at the end of that section. ^ There 
can, tlierefore, be no doubt that VatsySy an a had before 
him the great work of Babhravya Pancala. Tire com- 
mentator also quotes several verses stating tlie 
opinions of the followers of Babhravya, and about a 
Sutra of VatsySyana iie observes that it is a verse of 

^ ?s 

Benares edUion, 1 ^, 38 1 * 

2 gwhfiT 

Bjiuiras eilition, 1S2. B-aiUes, iU pi). SS T9, SI, 238, 27S. 274i 266, 3 j3 

f-tc the school of HablinTya lias been Tclcrrert to. 
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4 Studies in the KScnasutra 

BSbhravyaj^ be seema, therefore, to have access to some 
treatise specially belonging to Bsbhravya’s 'school. 

It may be noted that Vatsyayana speaks of baying 
treated BSbhravya’s book like an agama^ a work of holy 
scripture, indicating that it was considerably ancient, 
A BSbhravya who is called PSncala by Uvata, the 
commentator, is mentioned in the J§<k~pratUakhya as the 
author of the Krama-patha of the Bgreda and Professor 
Weber ® holds that this BShbravya PancSla, and the 
Pahc&la people through him, took a leading part in fixing 
and arranging the text of the Bgveda. The Mahabharata 
also says that the autlior of the Kramapatha was a 
Paucala of the Bahhravya gotra and that his proper name 
was Galavaj This connection of the PaficSla people 
with the i^-oVeda receives a confirmation from what 
VatsySyana tells us in connection with the sixty-four 
varieties of Semprayoga or connubial intercourse. He 
says that they belonged to the Pancs&la uouotry and were 


1 rhe CowmentiftTy (Ben. edn.-, p. 27^ says, — 


^giRwiftr ii sfe i 

Beeidefl, the coanaentatoT quotes eight TerseB — ai pp. 37 38 
SloreoTflr, he intrcdueea i3ie Autra -(p. 81) with the remAtfc 

\ 


2. Hiitory tf Indian Literature, tacaneUj'ed by J. Mann and T. ZacSiHri®. Pepulai 
Bditlan, pp. 10 and S4. 


3. McAl^liSrata, Caltmtta edition, iSdnttparva, ch. 342, tt. 102-104 awt the Einnbii 
konam, South Indian Keoension, eh. 362, TMges 37*38. 

aw! t 

^rastfiits: u ^ Hint nurqR.,: ii 
5TKi«iaig4 i 

jpf jngbr il 
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Date of the KSma'sutra 

colleotiTely called Gatuh^hashti^—'^ihe aixtjr-four” — from 
analogy with the JBgveda, He avers that the ^hs col- 
lected in ten are called the Catvh^hash^i (being 

divided into eight Ashtakas of eight chapters each) and 
the same principle holds in the case of the Scmpt^yogm 
too (as they are divided into eight times eight varieties) ; 
and besides, because they are both connected with the 
Pah<Sla country, therefore, the Bahvrcas, ' the followers 
of the Hgveda, have out of respect given this appellation 
of Catuhsha^ti to them.* It may be noted here that 
the followers of Bahhravya (BsbhravIyaJh) are mentioned 
tn the Mahabhashya (on Panini I. 1) but we eaniiot be 
certain whether a Vedie school or a Kamasastra school 
is there meant. If Babhravya, the author of the work 
on the Koma^stra^ is the same as the great author of 
the Kramapatha, then he has to he placed in a very 
early age indeed. But Bsbhravya is merely a goira or 
family name and it may be doubted whether the science 
of erotics could have been systematized so early j though 
it must be admitted that erotics and eugenics, the 
sciences that the Kamasutra embraces in its scope, had 
received particular attention from the ^his at the time 
of composition of the hymns of the Atharvaveda, many 
of which deal with philtres and charms to secure love 
and drive away jealousy, with the means foii obtaining 
good, healthy children and other allied matters. 

The Pan o5la country where Babhravya flourished 
appears to have been the part of India where ttie science 
of erotics was specially cultivated. We have seen how 

1 'Ben. ed.- p. 40. WtJl 

; *'*<■<*■ pp- 


g Studies in the Ksitnasutra 

great was the debt of VSfcsyayana to BSbhravya PSfloSla, 
specially with regard to the section dealing with Sampr&- 
yoga, the subject-matter proper of the Kamasutra. Some 
of the most revolting ceremonies in the Asvamedlia 
sacrifice seem to have originated in the Paficala country, ^ 
Tiie Pancala people were evidently credited -.in. ancient 
times with special knowledge in matters relating to the 
sexes, and one of them is said to have changed even 
the natural sex, as we" see in the case of Sikhaiadin, 
the son of the PancSla king, Prupada.* Polyandry as 
we see it in the case of Dmupadi Fancali, may he 
regarded as an ancient institution of the Pancala country 
and the Paijdava brothers, belonging as they did, to the 
allied tribe of the Kurus, as we see from the common 
Vedio phrase K'urVrFanoatla* were certainly familiar with 
it and could have no difficulty in acceding to it ; in fact, 

the Kurus of Hastinapura and the reigning dynasties in 

North and South Pancala are said, in the Paraaaas, to 
belong to tlie same stock and to be descended from the 
same great ancestor Bharata.* In this connection, a 
statement of Ystsyayana ia very significant. He says that 
according to the followers of Babbravya, who belonged 
to Pancala, as we have seen, a woman’s chastity may 
not he respected when she is found to have intimacy 
with five lovers’ (^in addition to her husband, explains 
the Commentary) showing that five was considered as the 
limit beyond which it was not proper for a woman to 
go ; if she did so, she could be approached with impunity 
by any one. The Commentary explains that in the case of 
Draupadl this limit was not passed, as Yu dhishthira and 

1 See Weher^ op, cit., pp, 114-115. 

3 ^}akW^^,rat£t, VdyOga clih. l&9-3fl4* 

;■? See Macdonc'.n and Keith., i, pp. 165-169 

4 F. E. pai^iter. UynaHy, J, B. A. S. 1918, p, 338. 

6 stmmr Rnm/mitm, Ben. acl.. j). 68. 
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others were all her husbands.’ The indulgence shown by 
the Pancala people to five lovers, appears to be significant. 
It is difficult to see in it a symbolic meaning as is done 
by Dahlmann.* It is worthy of I'emark in this connection 
that A,piistamba from wliom, as we shall presently see, 
Vatsyayana c^uotes several aphorisms, refers to the bestowal 
of a single woman in marriage to a whole family.* 

Of tlie predecessors of BSbhravya mcnlioned by 
Vatsyayana, the earlier ones appear to he mythical, but 
^vetaketu, the son of TJddalaka, is better known He is 
mentioned in the Mahabhairata as having established a 
fixity in sexual relations which before him were entirely 
tiee and promiscuous like those of the lower animals, the 
institution of marriage having not yet come into exist- 
ence.’ This refers to a primitive stage of society, and 
it is hardly possible, I am afraid, that this ^vetaketu 
Auddalaki could have been tiie autlior of the work in 
five hundred chapters referred to hy Vatsyayana. How- 
ever, in the Ghandogyopmishad, and in the Satapatha 
Brahmana^ in the portion called the Srhackaraijiyakopa- 
nuhad, we meet with a Svetaketu who may he connected 
with the tradition of the authorship of a work relating 
to the Kama&astra. Here we find tiiree generations of 
Vedic teachers, Braiimanas of KurupHncala — Artma, 

1 ®ET! 4^^ 

nwr I ?piT 43=5rrEfhrT qtrat; i ^4^ «4 

s^bnjppsn, sres^iTs ; p- «*• 

2 Das MafiUbHarata ah Hjigs Uni Hecht^ch, 70u J. DablmanQ, S. J., pp. 97 98. 

* ft Slfbig 4 j'- Bharmamra, 11. 37.3. See alst 

Wiaternitz, Sotcs im the MiiJuihha,rat<i.S. B. A. S., 1897, p. 758. 

4 .WaA3J?{5rfllfl. ch.'iSl, Calcutta Udn. ; ft 

H7RT 3|ft II Jir4; g^lT nsiTi 1 4ff44^s*l a ^ 

11 g^JT? 1 41^141 i h q 

51?^ II Sue iilflo KLumbakouam alii,, ch. |‘2S. 

5 Satctj^at^ct Brahtnanti, He' is also roferxed to in tvpo places in ihi 

,Sad»4fta ri 1 9 2 uid 4. 5 1 
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S Studies in the Kimasatra 

hi8 son JIddalaka Aruni, and his grandson, iSvetaketu 
A'uddalaM Arwupeya^ A story is told in almost the 
same words in "both the Chandogya as well as the 
BrhadaraQ.yaka Upanishads* how the young ^vetaketu, 
after finishing hfe education, went to tlie assembly 
or parishisd) of the Pa&cala people and was 
there diseomfitted hy some questions put to him by 
Prav^aQa Jaivali, aKshattriya ; he was mortified at thus 
being nonplussed by a mere Rajanya and complained to 
his father who also being unable to answer the questions, 
sought Pravahana Jaivali himself for being tauglit in the 
matters broached by him. Among the matters taught 
by this Kshattriya of PancSla we find a symbolic inter- 
pretation of the relations between the sexes. A few 
chapters later in tlie Bfhxid^ranyakopaimlmdA we find 
the same thing related with further additions including 
rules for approaching a woman, for dealing, with a lover 
of one’s own wife and specially rules for obtaining good 
progeny, and Uddalaka Aru^ii is there referred to as one 
of the foremost teachers of this science' which represents 
some of the earliest attempts made in India for the dis- 
covery of eugenic laws. These matters, were afterwaids 
more fully developed in the Grhyasutras but the begin- 
nings were made in the Upanishads, and, in fact, Asvala- 
yana in his GrhyasUtnv refers to the vpamshad or the 
secret lore as the proper source in these things.* It is 

1 Gtaiii. Up,, V. 3. 1.; VI. 8. 1. Satap. Br. JHandhyandiaa Text, x. 3. 4. i 
si. 4 1. 1. ; *i. 6, 2. 1 ;sii. 2. 1. 9. etc, 

3 £;*«"<*• Bj!., .‘UiliJttyaV, Khandis iii-x, apCQally Kha^das viii and is ; Brhad 
CTp vi. 2111. 

s ^ afpri ^ 

itssrRT ft vhRlJiUrdfw'H' efwwSr ^ aw 

gpSH; W sNfil W fwsjst 1 ^rk. Up. Vi. a 13. 

i .JJrA. f?p., VI, 4. , 

5 <£?KEWl § Up.. VI. 4. 4. 

6 "■ j Gfhpa^M. i, is 'i. 
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Date of the JClmasatra 

significant that both PravShatjua JalTali and TJddataka, of 
the Upanishad story, belonged to the FancSla country 
M hfij'e, as we have seen before, the Kama^stra was spe- 
cially cultivated. Prom what we have said above, it is 
evident that Uddalaka considerably advanced the soienee 
the rudinaents of which he had received from Pravahaflia 
Jaivali, and his son, Svetaketu, must have carried it still 
farther as is evident from the body of tradition, that has 
accumulated round his name as the first human founder 
of the Karaas'Sstra which appears to liave been specially 
studied in his family. There can be no doubt that Sveta- 
ketu and his father were historical personages and lived 
m a highly cultured age, an age of intense philosophical 
speculation, as we see from the many stories connected 
with them in the Brahmans and the TJpanishads and it 
is not improbable tliat he had composed an Upanishad or 
secret work in w'liich matters relating to marriage, love 
and the begetting of children were specially dealt with ; 
at any rate, a body of eugenic rules of which a few frag- 
ments have been preserved in the BrhadSre^iyakopanishad, 
must have come down from him and his family. That 
Sretaketu left behind him some such work may be gather- 
ed from the fact that a personal statement by him fias 
been quoted by Apastambain his Dharmasvira where Sve- 
taketu is represented as having said that even after his 
marriage he carried oii Vedic studies at his teacher’s hou se 
for two months every year and thus acquired a greater 
knowledge of the than before,’ and we may nole 

that thifi passage which seems to be a direct quotation 
from Svetaketu, has not been traced as yet in any of the 
Vedic works where he is j-eferred to. Apastamba.furthei 
stales, in another chapter, that though Svetaketu was a 

Apa^tavilin Stitra* I* 13t 2D> 



lo Studies in the Kamasutra 

person belonging to a comparatiyely recent age, yet he 
bad become a Eebi.* Coming back to Vatsyayana we find 
that the opinions of AnddSlaki are referred to by VStsyS 
yaua in three places* in bis KSmasutraand in one of them 
be contrasts the opinions of Auddakld and Ilabhravya, 
thus proving the connection of AuddSlaki with the Kama- 
sastra beyond any doubt. It does not, however, necessarily 
imply that Vatsyayaua had access to A uddalaki’s work in 
five hundred chapters, as in that case he would have made 
ampler use of it ; certain opinions must have been current 
in VatsySyana's time among the teachers of the KSma- 
sSstra (whom he frequently refers to as the Acar^as\ as 
having come down from the reputed human founder of the 
science ; or, the legend of AuddSlaki and his opinions 
might have been taken from the work of Babhravya on 
whom Vatsyayana mainly depends. 

The monographs written by the successors of Bsbhra- 
vy^a, — -Dattaka and others — are quoted by Vatsyayana in 
the respective chapters of his book. Dattaka’s book on the 
courtesans appears to have been in use in the eighth cen- 
tury A.C. when Damodaragupta wrote his KuttaTimiatcm^ 
and it may have been availed of by the commentator who 
quotes a of Dattaka where Vatsyayana has translated 

1 g»n j i. i, 

0 and S. . See BvSderr, S, B. D. IT, pp, xsiriii and xliii. 

3 ¥3=3ai«tT fejrfWj 

I ; -S'Swew/™. Bcii. ccl., p. 76 ; SEPEWiTt. 

j P- ; im. p. S53. The 

comtnentatoT refers (iSii, pp. 74, 78) two of VStsySj.ana’s autras to AnddSlaki, 
avidently froiltee contest. 

ntipifii g i( 

—verses 77 and 1^2 ii.i in 

ftsvyamalis. Quoohaka III 



Pate of ^he.lCa!^las^tra 
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■the.substaiice of it' Of the other <^ona,rd,%yu 

has .been quoted .by MaUinatha in his gloss on KumSra- 
sambhaya, YII 5 . 95 , and on Eaghuvamsa, Y IX, 20, 30. 

Rajasekbara in his KavycmimUnisa^ refers to Smaryx^ 
nahha as the author of a treatise on a branch of poetics, 
vis.^ MUimr^aya and speaks of Kuoamara as baying dealt 
with the Aypanishadikct section. The latter is evidently 
the same as Vstsyayana’s Kuaumdra, the 'author of a 
monograph on the Aupan-isho/diha portion of the Katna- 
^stra, and most probably one and the same work has been 
referred to by the two authors, there being nothing extra- 
ordinary in the fact tliat the sections dealing with .the 
secrets and mysteries {vpanishad) of both ppetics and ero 
tics should coalesce . 3 Kautilya in the Artha^stra has 
quoted * Dirgha Cdraya^^a and Ohotcmukka who, as Pro- 
fessor Jacobi holds,’ are probably tlie same persons as the 
CaTayan.a and Gliotakamukha of Vstsyayana ; they would 
therefore have lived prior to the fourth century B. C. and 
Dattaka and Bilbhravya who preceded them must be 
thrown back to a much earlier date. Dattaka, of course, 
could not have lived earlier than the fifth century E.C. 
w-hen Pataliputra became the capital of Magadha. Go^- 
kaputra is-^mentioned by Patanjali in the MahdhhashyU as 
a former grammarian « and Professor Jacobi is inclined to 

p; 321. 

2 edited by 0. B* Dalai and It. A. Shftstry, Q-aekwad’s Oriental 

Series, p, 1.— *** f qu w ( ) jfa I 

5 The K'ti^Mmara^tantram edited by MftthurflpraPSda Dtksbita, Lahore, 1922, 
claims to give tile substance of Sue imaia’e i/paMhai, 

I cfTOT . <fcld-i g?T u ;9u iiSE^TrfjT 

I si^’rat g»i: n erses 2 an a 3 . p 1 , 

4 ‘qinftf?!’ >iOv\^K I W 1 "“llftaT yiiflfa’ 1 4lirt7«?fa«j-a, ed. 11 

Shama Sastii, 2nd, edition, p. 258. 

6 JConigl, Prcm, Akad. d, WUsmsehafienf ■]9U, pp^ 9G9‘CI6B, 

yypPTT a oa fapini, I. 4. 51. 
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believe that he is the same person as the GoijikSputra of 
Vatsyayana. But in his ease, as also in that of Gonardlya, 
the identification is rather doubtful as grammar and 
erotics are not very allied subjects. I'he works of Ba- 
bhravya and 6oij,iputraka, who must be the same 
as our Gonikaputra, as well as that of Vatsyayana, 
appear to have been used by Jyotirlsvara Thakkura while 
composing his JPaneasayaka,^ a work on erotics wdiich 
was written in Mithila by the end of the thirteeth century, 
the author being considered to be the great-gran d-fatber 
of the celebrated poet, Yidyapati who flourished in the 
middle of the fourteenth century A.C. 

The Upper Limit of the Date of Fataydyana from 
the Authors quoted by him 

Yatsyayana has q^uoted freely from the works of 
earlier authors not only in his own subject, but in other 
departments of Sanskrit' literature as well. But while he 
has taken care to mention the authorities whom lie cites 
and discusses when referring to his predecessors in the 
science of erotics, in the other cases be has not cared to 
acknowledge his debt by mentioning the sources. Some 
of them may, however, be indicated, and we shall be 
enabled thereby to flx a terminm a q\f.o for him on 
literary grounds. 

There is a wonderful agreement between YStsyliyana and 
the Kalpasutra of Apastamba. In Chapter I on the selec- 
tion of a bride ( F oLram-mdhmia-prakat'aitmn) the Kdmasutra 

i>a7ii!(M3vo*a eilited bf Sadsaanda S'ttstri, Lahore, p. 2; see alao 11. Sohmidt 
tpu/r Indischen Brotik, p. 50, 

3 Dr, Eoerrle, Crntparative Grawmai- (fthe Gaudim Langvagea, p. kxsv. 
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has gat ^ This is exactly the 

sa.rae as that given by Apastamba in his Grhya-Sutra, 
1. 6. 10. ’ The next two sutras show only slight modifica- 
tions, but making allowance for difEerences in reading 
tliey are exactly identical. Vstsyayana has : 

gni ^ labit fsRsri 

^TT^fofff ?:T«t tRfeift firar I 

sr^RTT^q? s t ^ irr wff ?«gRT*q'f «i nfc^rifs, i 

.\pastamba reads ' t — 

3tii gtriTgwT ?i<«T fgggt gi^r jtsJ^ 

tT3i fir^ ^ il n 

gsjRfgmr g^ginT nflaT: 1 1 %‘n n 

^KsgjrdtrTsgT gtSr li, \\ || 

Tiic next sSiim of VatsySyana again reads exactly the 
same as Apastamba’s Grhyasiitra, I. 3. 20. gijqi 

fgg?gr^greqTgfg[^° m 

The first sutra of the next chapter of the KSmasutra 
is again the same as in Apastaraba’s Grliyasntra, lit. 8. 8. 
The KSma-utia lias 

g^T^TC; .\pastamba reads f^HT^g»Tgb:vr:5R*IT 36t?ra' 

About tlie sources of the DJiarina also, Vatsyayana 
shows a wonderful agreement with Apastamba, but this 
time with his Dharmasutra. VStsyayana after giving a 
definition of Dhartna says that it should be learnt from 
the Vedas and from the assembly of those who know the 

1 B«riavcs adUioti, 187. 

2 The ^s^hyasTiira, edited bj Dr, H. WinteroitK, p, 4^ 

3 Eeri, cd., pp, 137-138. 

4 Wint&rnit7y, Gr^ Sutra, p« 4« 

5 K^itirntra, TJen, ed., p. 188, and WM-etnitz. Ap. Gr. S., p, 5* 
fi I^nnia^utra.- iJ^n. etl.. p. ,191 : 'W'inieTnitz, Ap Gr. S.. p. U, 
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phanm, ^ as he sajs thjit the «,K&ti3aalltrft . should bi 
learat. frotn; the hooks du the subject and the aasejnblj 
oE the^cLtizens.® Apaatamba says roueh the same thing 
ia- his- BharmasiSfcra. ®. 

In another chapter,. Vstsyayaxia quotes a Terse referring 
it Kimply to the Smrfi* 

mmi i 

This Terse is found m the Dhaimasbtras of Vasishiha '■ 
and Bmdhmiam " with very slight and immaterial: 
jatjatioiiS’ .With some further modifications it is found 
in the Samlutas of Manu ' and Vishnu » also. Its occur- 
rence irt almost identical forms in so many works 
shows that it must have been borrowed from some 
common and. ancient authority on Dharvm, Again, in 
averse in his chapter on marriage, VstaySy ana shows 
an agreement in idea with BaudhSyana. Vatsy&yana 
gays that as mutual affection between a couple is the 
object of all forma of marriage, therefore the Qdndhama 
form which has its basis in love, is easier to celebrate, 

1 g* ’SrfWPB' a— Banwe* IldittOD, p. 13. 

a J[;paitat3«6tyft J5Aarn*a Svtrd edited by X)i. O, Bnable^j 0, 1* E., p. 1 : — _ 
i Xama»Stra^ Ben. ed., p. 167. 

5 The tTSm|tfc» edited by Dr, A, A, Fnhrer, ch. 28, 0, p, 77. 

e The £eShSaaiia S^tmm edited by t. SttaiTSsaoharya, Mysore, l, ,7, tS, 

>. &7. BodbSjaa&ieads ■ 

wwj! '< w«u r^ i 

ipTV^ gfw: II 

7. ittSiwea edited by Di- J-Uollj, 7. 130. 

3^ ^ IWI gfw: II 

a edited by BTe J. iJ<Uy, XXlIL 
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and is free from the teobnicailities of a lOlig^ w6oihg. is 
the best of all ‘ and" BandhSyana refers to this as- the 
opinion, of some authorities.* This idea we also find m 
the MaMhhamta.^ 'Etom the above, it is cleM: that 
VStsyayana has embodied in ids work at least iva 
swrras from the Grhymutra of Apastamba, though wb 
cannot feel quite certain with regard to his debt to 
Bandh&yaoa. We are not quite sure - about the date 
of these mira works, but the period to which this Vedic 
literature belonged, is supposed to have* extended to 
about 500 

Next we find that VatsySyana has embodied in' hfe 
book a considerable number of passages from a Work 
whose date is more deduitely- known, viz,, from the 
ArthaUstraol Kautiiya “ which^ is mow gendrallj^ cdti- 
sidered to. have been wtttteir about 300 B.C.j awd he'ha? 
followed the method of Kautilyh throughout' the'-Ksma- 
sUtra, This has lad to the absurd identification '' of 
Kautilya with VatsySyana and a host of other authoxSi 
m some of the Koshas or lexrcons.® 

1 Benares edition, 22% . 

wfud Hwif w(w<w: w I 

ff Whit > r 

swtt UtiMi 

2 Mysore edition, 1, 11. 16, p. !37. 

jwfufwj uS'ti ii 

ec&o 4» aiiid eh. 17SI. v-19. 

4 Wihternits, ind’UaJt&n Btl. I, pp^ .246—358, 

5 Mr, S. Bhamashaatry has bwght together a number of parallel passages in the 

and JCa^naSvira ; fifio his Att^i^Hr6.i Behoed edition, pp. lii’-svh 

6 la ihs ]^i>dern B^icic, March, 1?J8, p* 374. Mr. Srf6 Chandra Vasu VidySrpa’^ 

quotes the following ■veTM. froim Hie *' — 

grwpinajfi iigeuTi t 

fcee also, J. «« t!ie Sv,jpposgd Identity f'ofi^oj/a-a<nn**- tj Mi. It 

ShamashaeMy, in. the /(Mtrao; ef. tAs 2Syth4<l Soeiety, Vol, yi, pp. 210-216, 
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Goming down to still later times, we observe tliat 
VaUyaysna quotes from the Mah tbhdshya of Patanialj 
The latter observes with regard to unavoidable faults or 
defects in grammatical definitions, tliat simply because 
eertain defects eanuot be avoided, one should certainly not 
desist from formulating rules of interpretation {pai ibhcLshds) 
or from giving a definition, 3 ust as one does not refrain 
from cooking his food merely because there are beggars 
to ask for a share of it, nor from sowing barley- grains 
simply for tljb reason that when the plants grow up 
there my be deer to destroy the corn. VStsyayana says 
the very same thing in exactly the same language with 
regard to defects inherent in K.dtm or desire.’ This 
quotation from the Mabahhashv^ brings down the upper 
lipait of the date of 'VatsySytma to the second half of the 
second century B.C„ in round numbers to circa 150 B.C, 
Besides the above, there ate many references to 
narrative literature in VatsySyana’s KarafisStra. In one 
passage, ’ he says that when a girl shows some signs of 
listening favourably to the proposals of a lover, she should 
be propitiated by reciting to her such stories as tliose of 
jLJi&lyd, Avi/mdrakck and Sakuntald. The story of 
AhalyS is given in the RSmayaiaa about the date of 
which, however, there is much controversy ; but Ahalya, 
is also alluded to by Asvaghosha in BuddhaGarita.^ 
Avimaraka’s story forms the subject matter of one 
of the dramas of Bhasa whom some scholars have placed 


3. Jt re ?htT' as’dtfa <ifwTvt st wawit ^ h i si f? fhtrw: 

ww t snferNs^ i n ^ spns srt \ on 

P* 9 iQi, I. 1. 39. Vitsyayana, has ^ ^ si ?1S=utf?(, 

etc. C P- ) 5 the jest is easaetty the aaJne. 

BeeatCB edition, p. 271. 

» wdsKfiift fe i 

srwlsre*!^i gvr ii 

SuddhiiMtrita, IV, 7*2, 
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about the middle of the first century B, 0. while others 
■would assign him to the third century A. C.‘ In any 
case there could not have heen much distance in time 
between Bhasa find Vatsyayana because we find pictured 
in the works of the dramatist a state of society very 
closely resemhling that depicted in the KSmasutra. We 
cannot be sure, however, that Vatsyayana derived the 
story of Avimaraka from the drama because Bbasa’s 
treatment of it seems to indicate that it was a well-known 
story like that of TJdayana ; and, besides, the commen- 
tary, Jayamaiigala, gives some particulars that are 
wanting in the drama. 

The story of Sakuntala is referred to by Vatsyayana 
in another place also. In his chapter on the courtship 
of a maiden, he says that the wooer sho'uld point out to 
the girl courted the eases of other maidens like Sakun- 
taSa who situated in the same circumstances as herself 
obtained husbands of their own free choice and 'were 
happy by such union. ^ This refers to the story of the 
love between SakuntalS and Dushmanta as we know it 
from the great drama of Kalidasa, but Vatsyayana was 
certainly not indebted to him for it ; it is given vety 
fully in. the Mahabharata,® Asvaghosha in the £uddha- 
earita also narrates how Vis'wamitra, Sakuntala’s father, 
was led astray by an Apsaras whom, however, he calls 
Ghrtaoi instead of Menaka , ; in his Samdarauatida-kmya 
also, the same author speaks of Ka^tva who brought up 
Bharata, the sou of Sakuntaia, and he says further that 
the young son of I)ushraanta displayed great skill in 

T Mr. IC* P. J^LViiawfil ( J. 1913, p, 265} ha.s ailvanoetl the iirpt 

viei^ ProL B. 11- llhanflavkar ( Lcct‘U>YeSj 1918. p. S 9 ) Tupports the 

second ono- . 

J Sift JTW?? 

0'sigg!t trnRT¥*rr Ben. ed., p. 278. 

d Adijhin'a. ch, fP. 
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Bporting witU tbe beasts of the forest.' ' In bia Sutrdlan- 
Mra again, AsTagbosha speaks of Bharata as one o'E tiie 
great kings of India. “ He was evidently well acq^uainted 
with the story of SaknntalS- The J&talca 

certainly reminds us of the story of Hush manta and 
SakuntalS.® The legend, however, was known in still 
more ancient times, viz,^ the period of the coanposition of 
the Brabmai^ portion of the Vedas, While we observe 
that Sakuntala's mother, Menaks is known as an apsuras 
in both the White and Black Yajurvedas,* ^kunfcalS. 
herself is spoken of in the Satapatha BrShmajoa' as having 
borne at Nsdapit® the great Bliarata who is also called 
there the son of Duhshanta, and even the. SatapathS' 
Bi^hrpa^a, quotes the legend as having been sung in 
I WEfvw feir^sfq i 



ftn n 

^K4^ha6ar^(3,t IV. 20, 




,?au(*aa.ran(M>art K5vya, 1. 26. 

fejrnwm ^Jtf^ iwnt? i 

3 'Sffjr3i«B;iAoro tradtiit tE Praiicoia Bur ]a version Cbitieise pa.r Edouard Huber, 

p, M. 

S Fftnstoll’e aStoiSa.. Vol. I, Ibis'bas been poinbad out by Signor P. E 

PavoUni in the Owntale della Sooieta Amaiica, /taliana, Vol. Ventesimo, p. 307. 
See also not® by Mr. B. Chalmers in his Eng-Iiah translation of the Frist Volnoie of 


the JSUhas, p. 39. - 

4 itiRFT M — VSjaia»eyL,%^hltd, cv. Ifi : 'TaiH. Stfjt., r, 4 

|3. 1 Maiti^api Galti., li. 8. 19. 

5 xm. 5, 4. II, 13, 14. 

WK bjjtibS: iln 


uroimf a$a^{,uir*MTf^dltiwgi«sFd M?eit srcuro 

1 ^ udlwi i wrafe!»';?PtT ^ tut 

itkvi[ 111 1^51 (ShstiRt q sfeV i 

^ iwt i ^ <iv!g nrsHT ?% ( 


«. SatisviKiiiTi, the Ofim3i]enta.tor, expMna that, the hermilnge of Kanva where 
6'akijatalS waa nurtarad, waB caAled SBdapit. Sea the Bn|]if!i tipnslation by J 
BjMeling ot the h'at»p*t3a EraSmaWa, Part v, p. 399, foot>note 3, 
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gdth^ 1 oennected with the great hero who gave his name 
to “the whole continent of BJidratavarsha ; so that the 
legend'.appears to belong to the earliest stock of legends 
of the Indian Aryans. 

Besides the above mention of certain well-known 
stories, there are many references throughout the work 
of Vatsyayana to love-stories in general, showing that 
stor^-telling tsfas very popular in the days of oui- author ; 
and when we are reminded that the enormous mass of 
narratives in the Mahavmtu^ Di-syavaddna and As'va- 
ghosha's Sutrdlankdra on the one hand, a)id the Smti 
and Anusdsana Pawas of the Mahdhhdrata on the other, 
as well as those in the Ta%trdJchy<tyikaf were mostly 
embodied in their present form about the early centuries 
of the Christian era, we feel inclined to think that it was. 
in this period when narrative literature flourished most 
ia India, that hla treatise on love was composed by 
Vatsyayana who found the recital of love-stories the 
readiest tneans of rousing the tender passion in the hearts 
of maids and sWains. 

The Lower Limii of the Late of Vdtsy&yana from 
Meferenoes to Kmnasutra in, later lAterajtwe. 

We may now proceed to fix the tenrimm ad 
for the date of Vatsyayana from an examination of the 

i The ijtLofced in & faivly large nnmljer in the fiTiSihma^as aiid tli'‘ 

Yedio literature geueraiHy,’ and they are referred to in the earliest portions 
of the itself ( 1, 190, 1, etc. ). For the most part, theee G-athfe contain 

historical matter singing about the mighty deeds of great herocfl in still older 
'times, as we see from the GathSa quoted above chanting the great achievements of 
the eponymoiis hero Bbarata. The AUari^ya 18) makes a distmo 

tion between the pjtt and the saying that the former refer to the Chids and 

the latter to men. Ifc ia no wonder that- lyitli the Ai^an, Indiana who placed 
spiritual concerns fan above tlie tern ora) from tlie very earliesit times, tlio 
literaturo dealing with the deeds of mere men fell into comparative neglect and. was 
not pro&ervGd with the sJimo caro as was bestowed upon the though oocasional 
verseB were preserved in memory and tianEmitted orally. 
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lefereuceft to his work in later literature, and for this 
purpose we shall take into account only those that will be 
immediately helpful to us. 'In the first place we observe 
that the great KSlidasa was well acquainted with the 
Kamashtra. In describing the dalliance of the volup- 
tuary Agnivar^ia who reminds us so much of the 
KSnva Devabhuti, Kalidhsa has often followed in Canto 
XIX of the JBiaghuvaniaa, the description in the KSma- 
sutra, using even its technical expressions, e. gf., the word 
smdkagah which is used in verse 16 in the very same 
sense as that given by VStsySyana in his chapter on 
ViSiryMpratisandh&na. ' In vei'se 31, however, there is a 
more definite and verbal agreement. V&tsyayana in his 
chapter on the means of knowing a lover who is growing 
cold ( Virakta»pratipatti ) gives as one of the indications 
of such a one KSlidEfea in describ- 

ing Agnivanja under similar circumstances uses the very 
same language — «Tn?Wiri fens. 

Another very striking agreement has been pointed out by 
Mallinatha and dilated upon by modern scholars. Des- 
cribing the marriage of AJa and IndumatJ, Kslidtisa says 
that when the two touched each other’s hands, the hair 
on the bridgroom’s forearm stood on end and the 
maiden had her fingers wet with perspiration, Here 
Mallinatha quotes YStsyayana who speaks exactly the 
same thing happening under the same circumstances. ^ 
In Knmarasambhma VII. 77, however, Kalidasa has 

I KSworotia, Bea. p, 327 ff. 

2 This !B the reaaiag gWen by MallinKtha. The ^SfHaJaira reads 
etc., Ben, ed- p. 333. . ' 

4 g SFOTUUmh f?SWIg-F(Sr: ^ ^ 

; qfWPTiMN I” This pasPilgo, quoted by WallinSthti. ie slig-htly 
difEerent from the rcadiiig ia the printcil editinas at the Kemaarura where wo hsv, 

^ Beaaree ediriou, p. 286. 
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reversed this order, saying that it was Kara, the 'bride- 
groom, who perspired and the hair stood on end on the 
bride’s hand, ' But the hmguage is almost the same and 
we think Kalidasa’s memory did not serve him ^uite 
light when he wrote the KumSrasambhava passage and 
that lie improved himself, as Professor Jacobi holds in 
the Ikighnyamsa. The violation in the one case only 
proves more strmigly that KaiidSsa had a knowledge of 
VafcsySyana’s work and made use of it. Arguing from 
a similar agreement in another passage of Kalidasa, 
Dr Peterson has come to the definite conclusion that 
Yatayayana is quoted there by the poet. He refers to 
the following verse ( in Act IV ) which is considered to be 
one of the best in liLs Abhijmtm SakuntaMm. ® 

srrm h 

Dr. Peterson then goes on to say r “The first, third and 
fourth precepts here are taken verbally from one sutm 
the second occurs elsewhere in our book ; the third we 
liave already had. Scholars must judge ; but it seems to 
me to be almost certain that Kalidasa is quoting Yatsya 
yana, a fact, if it be a fact, which invests our author with 
great antiquity.”* It will be observed frm an examina- 
tion of the corresponding mf?'as of Yatsyayana ‘ that in 

HTI'biifqTVT: \ 

3 D-h Uptn Kalidasa’s, j). 135. Iti this coiincoti'on ace E, Solimidt, Meistrage 
2w Adisohsn JH'i'otii. IP02. pp. 4-S. 

3 XoMoJa’i the Eecension, ficlited Ijy Eichanl Fisohel, p 89 

i Journal of the Anfhnj>oliigid'ni Sssjafy of J^omlay, 1S91, p. 466 ; see also 
J B. E. R. A. 3., VolXVIir.pp. 100-110. 

) Di'. Pfterson here- eviilently cefWS to the following; sStr.is of Viitsyrtyanfl on the 

d; lies of .1 wifc ■ et® , 

qTf%?pU^|l Benares elititm, p. 930. devotes the whole of Ohapler 
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tlie first two lines of the verse quoted above, ESlidasa has 
translated the ideas of VStsySyaua but in the third line 
he has followed our author verbally. On the authority of 
this agreement evidently Mahamahopadhyaya Hara 
Piasgd Sastri has also expressed the opinion that KSliditsa s 
‘ knowledge of the KSraasastra was very deep indeed 
Dushmanta’s words in Act V of Sakuntala--‘**n»H3ifWT 
shows that KalidSsa has used the word naga- 
mlm there in the full sense imparted to it by Vatsyayana 
in liis section called Nagarakavfttam, ms., a city-bred 
man skilled in speech and love-making. Tliere is more- 
over, a set of in VStsySyana’s chapter on Ranya 

visramblia which reminds the reader at once of the first 
act of Kalidasa’s Sakuntals as will be seen from the transla- 
tion here given ; ‘'When a girl sees that sho is sought 
after by a desirable lover, conversation should be set up 
through a sympathetic friend ( sakM ) who has thb confi- 
dence of both ; then she should smile with head bent 
down ; when the sakhi exaggerates matters, she should 
take her to task and quarrel with her ; the sakM, however, 
should say in jest, ‘This Was said by her even when she 
has not done so ; then when the sctkht is set aside and she 
is solicited to speak for herself, she should keep silent ; 
when, however, this is insisted upon, she should mutter 
sweetly, “O no ! I never say any such thing” in indis- 
tinct and half-finished sentences ; and she should, with a 
smile, oust occasional side-long glances at the lover, etc.”= 
Prom what we have said above, there can. be no doubt 
that the KSmasutra was known to Kalidasa and that he 

III of the JihafyUdhWm&tt feotion to the mutuiil eow hint of eo -wives (; p. 2;t4ft ). 
( orrespondirg 1o tlin pecond line of the Terse VstsySyana Iwa 

gTSCgqrasg H Bcnarw cslllioo ; p, 327. 

■ 1 Jcnit'iial vf tie IHhuT end Oritesi Sesenreh SoBiety. Vol. JI p, 18 . 1 . 

2 ZSansMtra, Ben ed,. p, 19S. 
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made verbal quotations from the work. Now Kalidasa 
could not have lived later than the middle of Ihfe fifth 
centuKjT A because he places the Huiaas on the banks 
of the Vaiihshu, the TVaksh or Oxus in Bactria,^ before 
they had been pushed towards the west or towards the 
Indian frontier, In all likelihood -KSUdasa lived during 

1 The paBaagee of KaljSSea referred to here are rerses S7 and 68 iJoj/tjfHojjila, 
canto IV, beginning— I’l the of the Stfuii 
oni Oritta Beoearch, Soeiety ( Vol, If, p. 36 S. and 391 tf.) MaiSKiabopadhy^ya 
HarapraaSd S'sstri has sought to place KsHdjsa about the middle of the aiitl 
centuiy A, C. depending on tlie garbled leading of MallinStba who leade Sindhu 
instead of VamAiJiiS in the line quoted abowe. With all due deference to the great 
authority of Pandit S'flatrf- 1 woald venture to dilEex from him hero. There cannot 
be the shade of a doubt that VaffhehTi: is the correct reading here and not Sfsiiius 
Vallabhadeva of Kashmir, who lived about fire centaries earlier than MallinStha, 
loads PothSelS, and the unqcstioued genuineness and reliability of Vallahha’s test 
as compared with that of MallinStha has been fully' cstahUshed in. the case el the 
Meghaduta where all those verses that had been nooepted by MallinStha as genuine 
but had been rejected as spurious by modern critice like Pandit pvaiaohandra 
VidyseSgaia, Gildemeieter and Stensler, are found to be absent from thS'tsit of 
Vallabha, The eaperiority of . Vallahha’e. text thus establiehed In the case of 
Megbaoliita applies with equal force to the Maghmtamia. To an editor like MallinStha 
Imng in the far south in the foQitCettth or fifteenth centniy, VaiyMm or Vahihu, a 
river In Bactria, was an unfamiliar, outlandish name, and he had no heeitation in 
substituting for it iSiaddn which was nearer home, forgetting though that It would 
have been geographically ah surd for Baghu , to have marched northwards from the 
Persian frontier_and lAet the Hunas on the Indus. It is significant again, at has 
been shown by Professor K. B. Patbak. who first drew pointed attention to 
Vallabha’a reading ( Ind. Ant. ISi'J, p. 285 fif. and the introdnetion to his Meghaduta ') 
that KshirasTSinm who lived about four centuries earlier than MallinStha speaks in 
hjs cotnmeatary on the Amarakosha, of Bactria as the province that is referred to 
in this passage of KsUdSsa ; this shows that so late ae the . eleventh century, Bactna 
tlixough which the river VaiiksUd or Oxus ftows was considered to be the oountiy 
where Kalidtisa placed the Hunas. Vaiihshu is a well-known river in the Afii/iaJSarafa 
C ShnhEtpavva, 51. '26 3- Moi'oover, an examinatioD of the variants given ia Mr. G. 
b. Nandargikar's splendid edition of Maghsivmgia shows that Csritravardhana 
humativjjaya. Dinakara, Dhannamcm and Vijayagani, in fact, naost of the great 
old commesitatois, follow Vallabha, .and adopt the old reading. 

■j 

2 M. Chavnnnes has sliowu from Chinese sources that the Huns had won great 
power in the bas-iii of the Oxus towards Ihu middle of the fifth century A. C 

Doowmnt sar les Touhim Oix-ide^ atia, pp. 232-3). Wc do not know yet exactly 
when the Hums settled themselves in the Oxus valley. But thei'e can be no doubt 
that. the. Hunas were khown in India even before the time . mentioned by M 
Ohavannet-.- The icZitevisiorffl, thought to tave been written about three bundle’ 
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the reigning period of Chandragupta Vihramaditya in the 
early years of the fifth century A.C.. Vasfihamihira who 
unquestionahly lived m the sixth century A.C., has in his 
BThat-Sarrihita certain chapters, specially two, named 
EMndarpikcm 9 x 1 ^ FtirfistH'Sainayoga^^ in which he has 
dealt with matters falling within the sphere of the KSma 
^stra and in them he seems clearly to have availed 
himself of Vatsyayajia’s work, tliough he nowjjcre 
mentions his naine, 

Tlie author of the Kamasutra is mentioned hy name in 
the Vasamdatta of Subandhu who is supposed to have 
flourished about the same time as Ohandragupta yikramS- 
ditya, viz., at the beginning of the fifth century A G.* 
"While describing the Vindhya mountains, Subandhu says: 
“It WdS filled with elephants and was fragrant from the 
perfume of its jungles, just as the Kamasutra was written 
by MallanSga and contains the delight and enjoyment of 
mistresses.”’ Thus from the evidence offered by Kalidasa 
and Subandhu we can feel definitely certain that the 
Kamasutra was written before 400 A-G. 

The name MallanSga referred to by Subandhu is the 
proper name of the author of the KSmasutra, Vatsyayana 
being his gotm or family name as pointed out by the 
commentator and as is corroborated by some of 

jeaT? after Christ (Di. WintemiU, Indiiohen LUiertipatr. Uaod XI. p, 200) 

mentione. Huna-Lipi as one of the scripts learned hy tho young SidtUnixtha 
edited by Dr. S. Lefmanti, Tol. 1. p- 12B ; lA, 19X3, p. 256). Besides 
Dr. J, J. Modi has shown fi'om aa examinatioa of paaeagea in the Avefitfl that 
the H.^8 were kna"i7n in Persia as a wandering or pillaging nation not later 
than the seventh- century before Christ ( iZ. &■. ^handari^ar Co^ihmfffnorafior^ 
pp 71-70). It stands to reason therefore that the Huns MiouUl be known to tie 
Indians also, especially since their occupation of fcho Osus vallcj, seeing^ that Ractria 
was very wfiU-kDoWQ. to Tatsyayana and was conaMerHd a part of so late as; 
the sixth century A 0. when Varitliamilnra wrote bifi /?rAaf 

t Chapters 76 and 78 edited by Dr. H. Calcutta, 18S6 

2 MahauLahopSdhyiija HaiapiasESd S'aststin the J. A. S. 3905, p, 253. 

3 Votavsdatfaf translated cly Dr. LonJs H. Oray, p. 69. 
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tjhe lexicons. Two tranches of the Vahorgotra to which 
our author belongs are mentioned by AavaiSyana in liis 
^rautasulra;" and in the history of Sanskrit literature, 
there are two great representatives, besides our author, ol 
this family : one of them is the great poet Bana, who ia 
one of the introductory verses to his Kadtmhan speaks of 
his grandfatiier as a scion of the Vatsyayana family,® and 
the other is the author of the Ngdpabkashga. This latter 
has sometimes been identified with our author as in the 
verse from Heiuaea?idra’s Jibbed hanadntamaiti quoted 
before'' ; hut 'vve have seen that Hemacandra in the same 
passage identifies our author also with Kautilya, CSajakya, 
or Vishnugupta who, we definitely know, prece(ied him 
by several centuries. The long period that separated 
tliese authors from Hemacandra has made him lose the 
historical perspective and bis opinion in this connection 
does not deserve much consideration. Another argument 
based on internal evidence may be urged in favour of the 
identity of the t-wo Vatsyayamis. The Kama^ira defines 
Katm or desire as the consciousness of the enjoyment of 
appropriate objects through the five organs of sense ( and 
especially through the organ of touch ) coutrolled and 
directed by the mind associated with the soulA liow, 
this is exactly the position held with regard to the method 
of direct perception or pmtyaksha expounded in the 
JSfyayasMra as well as in the Bhashya. The BhashyakSra 


1 mmssstr ugpmr ff;r 's i 

Bmi. ort.. p. 17 j sou n!fn mife 3, y. 1,, 

2 Asruluijanv Aruuta Siitra, BiljliotlieOii ladioa, XU. iO. 5-7. p. 875. 

K(iikmlfan, Introductory vepscj 

i St’o footiioto {?. p. lo o'nft\ 

SRitfe: ^PEP^rre; f~A'5OT«i7f(nt, Ben, etE.. p, 14, 
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in his comment on Ifyayasatras 1. 1. 4 and 9, and I. 2, 
20-2T makes it sufaoieutlyelear that it is the IMan Or soul 
that receives perception with the help of the mind acting 
through the senses upon objeetsh ’ This ideality of view 
of thotwoVStsyayanas with regard to experience or per-* 
ception is no doubt true, but it will be Observed that this 
view is held also by other schools, for example, the earlier 
Tedantft. The Kathopoimhad lays down in unmistakable 
terms that it is the soul that enjoys things acting throifgh 
the mind and the senses, and the BhagamdgUa upholds the 
same doctrine.* Brahmasuira, II. 3, 18 ( or 19 according 
to Ramftnuja ) also appears to support the Upanishad view 
as shown by almost all the commentators.® It is only 
Sankara who in his comment on Bt-ahnuiSutra, II, 3. 29‘ 
attempts to prove that pleasure and pain are the qualities 
of tmddhi or , intellect ; but with regard tb the Vyava- 
hUrika or Smtisara stage with wliich we are concerned in 
the Eamasutra, there is not much ground of difference 
even with Sankara. It will be observed, therefore, that 
the doctrine of perception adumbrated by the KSmastitra, 
does not particularly belong to the Nyayabh^ahya hut 

J Vis? tlie BhSshra particuiaily On tta following satiae : 

(ui. 4. )'ijnd 

swwtqvfir: C^- awRwr wbr wbra, 

wsr:. nw wtunrasi Krth^i whsatr 

Tatf<yiyiina'6 comrccDt on N'^ayQtuiyiX^ 1. 1, 0. 

KofAojjajtiiAn^, III. 4 

Bitnilar paseages ftora the Ifpanishadg might eaEilj he mnlliplieil. 

4sq;; 

vifuOT ftimgrose n ®k“. xiv. a. 

3 11. 3, Bamsniijd'a oommcotaiy on the 

awne wid also that of 

t UWT fs iv e<a gi^fe^TOtit < ?eqg.5ii[Tt, 

eto. * • * p: ft 

( -.S/ aiiflMjwfc-a, II. 3, 2C. 
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was very generally held among the philoaopMoal schools 
at the time that onr Sutra was written, and this identity 
of view does not necessarily imply an identity of 
authors. Tlien again, the two Vatsyayanas- appear tp 
have been separated by more than a Gentry, Pirof. 
Jacobi has shown that the N-i/ ^yasutras were oomposad 
between 200 and *160 A. C, and that the Nydyabh^hffA 
was also written during the same period, ^ of course, 
towards the end of it. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satns* 
ehandra Yidyabhusha^a has proved by ..a more detailed 
analysis that the author of the JSfydyabMshya ‘‘fta.urisbed 
at about A. D. 400, when Ohandragupta II cabled Yikra- 
maditya was King of Magadha.*' “ By this, time the 
author of the Kamasutra was, as we have already seen, 
an authority 'Oil erotics and, as we shall show more 
definitely below, at least a century had passed since he 
produced his work. Moreover, tlie styles of composition 
of the two. authors are quite distinct. Then again, the 
author of the KSmastitra belongs most probably, a» we 
shall show hereafter, to "Western India while Dr. "Yidya. 
bhushana assigns the writer of the BydyabMshya to the 
Dravida countryi ^ Prom all these considerations, we see 
that at present there is no valid reason for thinking that 
the two authors are one and the same. 

Coining hack to other work.s in Sanskrit literature 
referring to YStsyayana, we notice that in some editions 
of the Ftmcatantra there are two passages in which 
Yatsyayana is mentioned by name. ‘ However, in the 
Tmtrakhydyika wliich is considered to be the earliest 
recension of the Pancatantra, the name of Yatsyayana 

1 Journal of tho Ameriaan OriontoX Society, V'ol, XXXI, 1911, p. 29. 

2 Jtidian Aiit'igw>ry, p. S8- 

3 Ibidt pp, 87-B8. ^ 

4 Pancatantra, edited by Di. F, Kielhora, p. 2, 

ftnd p. 33, ; see -Schmidt, p. 6, 
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does not occur, but in enumerating the usual subjects 
of study it mentions first grammar and tlien the Dlmrnut, 
Artka and Kama Sastraa in general.* The Ttintra- 
khySyika has been supposed to liave been written about 
30Q A. G»* The mention of the Kdmasutra in it shows, 
at least, that the science of erotics had, in the thud 
dentury A.O. obtained an equal fooling with the sister 
sciences of Bharma' and AHha as branches of li.'arning 
that princes were required to acquire. This position it 
had not attained in 300 B.G., when, as vi^e see from the 
Arthaifiati'a of Kautilya, thougli hma had been recog- 
nised as one of the subjects of human interest ((lino'fia), 
it had not as yet a loctts standi as ii science worth sUulj, 
because it does not find a pUice in Kautilya’s list wheie 
we find Dharma, Arfha^ Itihiisa, .P?/r'5nu, and 
(narratives) but not the KUmaMslra.^ In vivjw of the 
fact, therefore, that it whs Vstsysiyana who m<id(> 
popular the science which was almost extinct {Htsamia- 
prd^a) in his time, the presumption is that the authoi of 
TantrSkhySyika had his KSmasUtra in mind wlion he 
wrote the passage above referred to. What we have 
said about the TantrathySyika applies withe equal i'oice 
to the Paif^asamgraha-parm which forms the introduc- 
tion to the MahabliSrata and gives a .summary of the 
whole story; it is certainly later than the main ])ody oi 
the work and may have been composed about th(i time 
we are speaking of. It describes the MahabhSrala 
as a veritable encyclopaedia that embraced in its 
scope the Arthmstra^ the JDlmn'mmstm and the 

1 P'^nc'^tantra editacl ty Dr. J, Hci cl, 


Harv&lti 0,3„ Vol. 14, p. J. 

a Sat PuMUfffirnfi a, idj'afi Ginehith i- wi‘J seina VKrlreitmq tou J, Hotltjl, 1914 
p. 9 ; eee also Proi. Lantagn’s intiroilm'l’i:!; ii' i ic ^aonhataatra., Ilg.rv.'ird 0, S., \ol 

ai,p.a:. 

AHh&^'^nrai b;? E. SlitJtaa SliSstry. p if;. 
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KamuiMdra^ shewing that the science was well-known at 
the time this chapter was added to the epic. It is significant 
in this connection that the Lalitaviatara generally assigned 
to tiie second or third century A.O.,® in its enunaeration 
of the subjects that the young Siddhartha learnt, does 
not mention the XSina^tra in general but knows 
various sections of the science such as Stnlahshama, 
Punshalakshaiia^ Faisika, etc., besides many of the 
Kalasp We know that these subjects had been dealt 
with by Vafcsyayana’s predecessors and tliat there was 
a monograph on Vaisika by Battaka of PatalipTitra, 
and it is no wonder that the author of the Jjalitavlsto/m 
who here seeks to exhaust all the branches of learning 
known under Iho sun. should refer to these subjects 
though known in his time only to a very few, and on 
the other liand, it seems to indicate an earlier date for 
the Lalitavistara than that of the KSmastibra, though 
unquestionably both of them belong to the same period, 
end nothing can be asserted as Certain from only a 
negative piece of evidence. 

We thus see that from the literary data given above, 
the earlier Ipnit to the composition of the Kamasjitra 
m ly be assigned on the basis of Vatsyayana’s quotations 
from the Qfhya and Dharma Suims, the Artkamstra 
of Kautilya and the Malmbhashya of Patanjali and that 
the lower limit, r^ay be fixed at Hi'cst 10© AiO. based on 
the dates of Kalidasa and feubandhu and, further, that 
there are strong reasons to believe thnt it was known in 
the third century A.G. Prom the historical data that 
the Keimasutra affords we can come to a more definite 
determination of Vatsystyana’s date. 

itHb u 

Ad^arva, cli< it’ SSS C Calcutta ), ( South ladiau } 

2 Dr. M. Wiateraitz^ &escfLio'ht9 ^ Baud II, p. .200. 

3 edited hj Dr, S^Xiefznann, p# 156 If, 
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Sistoricctl Data about the Date of F&lsyapana 
The well-known passage’ referring to the Andhra 
monarch Kuntala Sstakaro,i first pointed out hy Sir Il.G. 
Bhandarkar* furnishes important data. According to 
the I’aranic list of the Andhra monarchs, Kuntala Svati 
or Svatikarga is the thirteenth in descent from Simuka, 
the' founder of the family. Sri Mai la Satakar^ii, the 
third monarch in this list, has been identified by Mr, 
K.P. Jayaswal with the Satakani mentioned in the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela and it Ims been 
shown by him that an expedition was undertaken by 
Kharavela in 171 B.C. aganist this Satakar^i,-^ Kuntala 
is separated from him by 168 years according to the 
Purauic enumeration* ivhich is held as substantially 
correct, Kuntala therefore reigned about the veiy 
hegiflning of the Christian ora.“ Calculating again back 
from the great Andhra monarch Gautamiputra ^ta- 
karpd who according to professor 1). E. Bhandarkar 
came to the throne in A.O. 183 “ and who a,ccording to 
the Puranic list is separated from Kuntala Sstakarijii by 
about 123 years, we find that the reigning period of 
Kun'Iala falls in the early years of the first c'bntdry A. C. 

1 lisua; TOPpftr: wratTBpiV wpdfift* (!s«pt}, 

£SaaiatTa, Ben. ed., p. 149- 

2 J?or% Sitiory of t!u Heoain, p, 31. I beg leaye to sabmit that Xiirtari here 
does not .menji “a pair 01 sciseaia” as translated bj Sir K» Ct. Bhsndarlsar , but it is 
a te(^nical term to denote a kind. of stroke dealt by a man with one or both of his 
hands at a woman's head at the paMiug of the hair ( iSiniixntd ). VStsySyana says 
that those etiokea are in vogue among the people of the south ( DSMufityanSm ) 
and he* eondemna them aa they sometimes proved fatal. Tho oaae of Euntala 
S Stalaitni is an eiample in point. See Kamamtra, Ben. ed., pp. 147 - 9 . 

8 XB. 0. B. S., Vol. in, pages 441, 442. 

1 Pargiter, Di(«£utiai <!ftAs Xoli pp. 8840. 

6 Mr. Eamaptaaai Chanda would place Satokani of KliSravela about B.C 
75-26. Knatalathen wonldbeloogtotheend of the first century A. C, ( Memojra 
of the Arch. Bar, of Ind. No, 1, p. 1 !, 1919 

S 0 / the i^atawham i’orW, Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 73, 




This is then the upper limit of the composition of the 
ELamaStttra which was therefore written between the 
first and the fifth centuries after Christ. We may next 
attempt to come to a closer approximation. 

Vatsyayana mentions the AhMras and the Andhras 
as ruling side by side at the same time in the South- 
"West of India. He speaks of an Abhira Kottaraja,* 
a king of Hotta in Gujerat, who was killed by a 
washerman employed by his brother. Then, again, in 
his chapter on the conduct of women confined in harems, 
Vatsyayana describes the sexual abuses practised in the 
seraglio of the Abhira kings among others. Now, 
King Isvarasena, son of the Abhira Sivadatta, is mem 
tioned as a ruling sovereign in one of tlie Nasik inscrip^ 
tions and is thought to have reigned in the third century 
A.C.® Besides, Mahakshatrapa Is varadatta is- considered 
on very reasonable grounds to have been an Abhira, and 
bis coins show that he reigned some time between circa 
236 and 239 A.O.* About a century later, in the early 
years of the fourth century A.C. ( ciroa 336 A.C. ), the 
Abhiras were met by Samudragupta.® The period when 
the xibhiras most flourished, tiierefore, was the ttiird 
century A.O. on epigraphic and numismatic grounds. The 
Andhra rulers are also referred to by Vatsyayana but 
certainly as mere local kings. In his chapter on I^vara- 
kamita, or "The Lust of Rulers,” VatsySyana describes 

1 wrwh' ft 'WlWRt ^C5m<M®ra, Ben. ed , 

p 287. VEtsySyana here meationa a EaSbEja Jayateena atout whom very litUa « 
known, 

6 Arc^ologico^ 5ifrt-df/ of Westepk In3>ia^ IV| p. 103. See also Professor B 
Bhandarlcar’a papet on the GurjaraSy B* B* B, A. Tol. ssi, p, 430* 

4 Th^ Westffrn Ke'hatr&JJas hj Fa-odib BhagwSnlal Indfaj], J* B. A* S.» 1890 

p. 667 ff* See also Oaiahgue of tJia Cains Andhra E. P* Bapson, 

pp c3:xxiii if* Prof* D. R : BbuladSi'kar aBsigiia to A , 0* 188—90 (Arcli 

Sur. Ind,, An* Rep., 1918-14, p, 330 ). 

5 J. P. PleeC, Gupta ZnseripiioASi p, 8. 
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various forms of sexual afjuse practised by kings aad it is 
significant that all tlie rulers here jiientioued are referred 
to by the names of the people they ruled over and 
belong to the South Western ludia, nr's., the Kings of 
the AparStttal^, the Vaidarblias, the Saurashkakas, 
the YStsagulmakas and the Andhrasd The Andhra 
monarcbs here referred to evidently ruled over the Andhra 
people proper, and the social customs and practices 
of the Andhra people are described in various other 
parts of the book also/ There is no reference in the 
KamasGtra to the position of the Andhras as sovereigns 
exercising suzerain sway. The time, therefore, described 
by YatsySyana is that when the line of the great Andhra 
emperors had come to an end and the country was split 
up into a number of small kingdoms, among which the 
moat considerable were those ruled over by the Andhra- 
IhvtyaSi or dynasties sprung up from the officers of the 
imperial Andaras. Among them the PuiSigtas mention 
the Abhlras, the Gardabhiuas, the Sakas and also some 
Andhras’ who evidently ruled ‘over a limited territory 
at the time referred to. The time when YatsySyana 
flourished is therefore the period when these later Andhra 
kings and the Abhlras ruled simultaneously over different 
parts of Western India, that is, subsequent to circa 226 
A.0.,‘ when the line of the great Andhras disappeared 
and before the beginning of the fourth century A.C., 

1 Ban., ed, pp. 38T-28S, 

2 IM, pp. lae, I3fi, 387, etc. 

3 Pargiter, D-^nattiet ifijts Xo.li Age, p. 48 ; tlie Msteya, VHyu, and BmljluSnija 
PaiSiifts Tead— 

?Mt ’4’pnwpn w: I 

■ __ - O- r in I - — 

g I 

f Dr, V. A. Smitli, Xarly Sietory ^ IniUi, 3i<i ed. p. SI3 Prof. O, ft. 
BbSudstVax, naJJod gf Perwd Q lad. Ant. J9IS, p. 8S) , also holds that 

"tile iSstaeaJwHW power oaue to mi end ia the hist half ol the third oaatuiy A. D.” 
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when the Guptas of whom there is no mention in the 
Kamasutra, were again luiiting northern India under s 
common sway, Ifrom this the conclusion is inevitable 
that the Kfiraasutra was composed about the middle of 
the third cwnlnry A.L'. and this agrees vrith the conclusion 
arrived at frotn an examination of the literary data. 

Since the above remarks about the date of the 


Kammufra were 


RoceiU OisouPiliuns 
on tlie Date 


placed before the public in the 
Journal of the JDejpw'tmmit ofl£ttej s 
of the University of Calcutta (Yol, IV), 
several scholars in India and 


Europe have expressed their opinion on the same 
subject. Of those, Prof. A. Banerji Sastri has examined 
the question in the Journal qf the Bihar and Onssa 
BeseavcJi Sooicty'^ and has arrived at almost the same con- 
olusion ns myself on mostly the same arguments, the only 
dtlerence being that Prof. Sastri would place Vatsyayana 
to “approximately the end of the 
of^^hlrd third century A,D.’’ while I have placed 

him about the middle. Prof. Sastri, 
moreover, difl'ers from me in thinking that Bliasa’s drama, 
Avimdraka, was known to Yatsyayana,® while I have 
expressed my doubts about it."'' 

Prof. Jolly in the introduction to his edition of the 
Artlmsastra has sought to prove that the Artliasastra was 
composed in the third century after 

Jollj-ith oentnry A.C. , ,, i , 

Clirist and the Kamasutra winch was 


modelled upon it, in the fourth century A.C.* Every one of 
the arguments of Jolly with regard to the date of the 
Arthas'astra has been critically examined by Mr. K P. 
Jayaswal in his recently published work cn Shidu Bolity° 


1 YqI. is. Pint I, p, it) tf. 

Z ibid., p, 57, 

S Sea ante. \i. n. 

4 Arthasafilra nf KautJtija, a XeM’ ISditioii, V^>1. I. Lulwre, 1S2S. pp..)21-i39, 
a iTbtdti, Polity j A CIoUKtitTitiooiil History of Itulia is Himlu Times, Ca cutta 
1924 AlJpcadis C, pp, 209-14. 
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and has been shown to be untenable, and the Mb century 
B.C. has been proved to be the only probiblo date for 
that work. His theory therefore with regard to the date 
of VatsySyana naturally falls to tlie ground. 

Applying to this date l^rof. Jolly’s dictum that the 
KAmasutra and the Arthaefetra could not have been sepa- 
rated by more than a century at most’ we would arrive at 
a date which is absurd for the KSinashtra. Jolly does not 
consider the political evidence as very conclusive and 
holds that “it will be necessary to confine oneself to the 
literary data in fixing the age of the KSnxasvltra” {p, 29) , 
and the evidence offered by the literary data is this 
according to him: ‘‘If both KAlidasa and Subandhu are 
riglilly referred to the fifth century A.D., the KSma^atra 
miglit be placed in the fourth century.’ * Iliis theory 
twice applied here by Jolly that wlienever there are two 
authors of whom one shows evidence of his debt to the 
other, they cannot be separated by more titan a century, 
is one that will hardly hold good in the history of literature 
of any country in the world. There is no earthly reason 
vthy KalidSsa and VatsySyana cannot be separated by 
two centuries and Kautilya and VStsyayana by six 
centuries. KalidSsa, when he had occasion to tefer to the 
Kaiiiasastra, found Vatsyayana’s book to be the standard 
work on the subject and naturally borrowed from 
it, and Vstsysyana too, when he set himself to write 
the Kamasutra, a work on a secular subject in a country 
where most of the literature was religious, had naturally 
his eyes turned to this masterly work which like his was 
‘thoroughly realistic and worldly’s, and withal manifested 
‘a rare unit y of plan and structure’*, and which even now 

1 Jolly, op. o]t., p. 39, 

S lia, p, 38, 

3 Hid,, p 3i . 

4 Hid., p, 5, 
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we have no hesitation in declaring ‘the most precious 
work in tlie whole range of Sanskrit literature.'' During 
the many centuries that intervened between ilie two 
anothrs, Kautilya’s work had not been superseded but 
still dominated tbe field as it continued to dominate for 
many centuries longer. Is it any wonder then that 
Vatsyayana should take this work on an allied subject 
as bis model and borrow its method and style ? 

I, however, agree wi(h Prof. Jolly (p, 26) in holding 
tliat tile abstention from meat which VstsySyana refers 
to wliile defining Dhai'nm^ is only a tlieory, or ratlier 
an ideal wliicli, as Vatsyayana says, people would learn 
from tbe Sastm or the works on that subject and it did 
not represent tbe actual state of things in his time. A 
glimpse at real life w^hich we have in his section on 
Sampmtjoga shows that meat diet was in vogue, and both 
amongst men, and women. V^tsySyana advises a lover 
to please his mistress when she feels rather tired or 
exhausted, with such relishes as roasted or dried meat 
as well as gruel and extracts of meat of various kinds. 
One of iSiem is called by Vatsyayana accha-rmalca-y^am 
and the commentary explains that it was a fresh extract 
of meat (mamsa^niryuhapi), and another called amla~ 
ya^agu is said to be prepared by boiling with meat 
(mSimsa-siddlia).^ The doctrine of nhimsa and the 
eating of meat have existed in India side by side since tlie 
earliest Vedic times and no coaclnsion can be arrived at 
with regard to tbe date of a work simply from tlie 
mention or non-mention of the doctrine of ahimsa in it. 
Even in. the Egveda, the cow was recognised as ctghnya 
and the ox as agJmya (not to be slaughtered), while in 

1 Hid,, p. I. . 

2 W37: 1 ^mutra., p. 13, 

3 

^ eixj, p, |7i 

4 Hacdonell, VeMo Mytholoffy, p. 150. 
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the Vimijci P'4uhn itself Tre are told that oxen in plentj 
were slauglitered by Slha, the Licchavi Commander-in- 
Chief to feed the Buddha and his attending biiiksm,' A 
newly converted ministei* at Beuart^s placed twelve 
hundred and fifty dlshtis of timat (inamsa-pati) bet’ove the 
hhiksus including tiie Buddha himseSf.® I'iie mere fact, 
therefore, that a worx proliibits tucat-e.atitig is not 
siifficient reason to dub it as post-Btiddhiafdc. 

What has beeu said above with regard to Prof. 
Jolly’s tlieory about the date of the KamasCitra applies 
with equal force to what Fmf, M. 
^‘urthoenuify Wiuteriiita has observed on the stvine 
subject in the third volume of his 
History of Indian, LUamture whore he has arrived at the 
same conclusion as 3)r. Jolly and on the very sarae 
grounds, though indfspendently. ’Phus the Professor 
observes : '“That it (tlie K&nimTitnt) is lator (ban the 
Kautillya-ArthasastT’a cannot be doubted. But it can 
hardly be much later ; for the great similarity between 
the two books makes it elcar that Dm Kiimasiltra is 
separated from Kautilya only by a short interval. If 
we place the latter, say, in t)m third century ;i£{er Christ, 
then the KSmasutra of VStsyapyana is to bo placed some- 
where .in the fourth. But it is nothing more tliau a 
guess.” Here it will be seen that Wiuternitz also has 
nothing more to fix the date than the mere euess that 
Kautilya and VatsySyana cannot be separat'd liy more 
than a century. As in the case of Jolly, Winternitz’s 
failure to establish the third century for Kautilya 
necessarily leads to the rejection of the fourth century 
for VStsyaiyana. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprastui Sastrl in his 

1 MaTiS‘mg^a._ vi. 31 , 12 ; vi. 33, 3, 

2 Ibid. vL iS, 3. 

3 Tia-dslat&l ftom fft'ifiA-jWKf rfet- Jaiiscjioi XirfsrafJtr von Or. M, Wiatomilii, 

Band, p. 640. ' 
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Magcfilhm Literature )ias, on the other ,ban<J, sought to 
push back the date of the E^auiasQtra 
Firet A.c, to the first century A.G., his argument 
being that ‘^Vatsyayana flourished at 
a Lime when tin; memory of the scandal (of Kuntala 
Satakanii) was fresh. So he may be placed in the first 
century A.D. ; for, the public memory is far short and 
m one or two generations, people forget these scandals.”* 
Here the Mahsimahopaidhyaya, unlike Jolly, considers the 
political data at the deciding factor, bat aoeepting his 
conclusion w'g are met by the difficulty that in the first 
century A.O., we have no evidence of Abliiva monarchs 
ruling side by side witli the Audhr/is. Both according 
to epigraphio as well as Panrauic evidence, the Abhtras 
rose to power in the third ^.-ontury A.,0., so that the date 
of Vatsyayana who is no Ipss acquainted with the scandals 
of the Abhlra court than with those among tho Andhras, 
cannot be placed in the first century A.C. Moreover, we 
liave ampl(3 evidence to show that court scandals are 
referred to l)y Indian writers many centuries after they 
took place, Vatsyayaoa himsedf refers to the scandal of 
Handatyn, the jihoja“ who must have lived many 
centuries prior to the composition of the KSpmasutia. 
Visakluidatta in his MmlmraJemsa refers to court 
intrigues and scandals many centuries oldej,- than his 
time. The Brhal Smnhita- I'efcrs to .scandals like that 
of king Viduratha who was killed by his queen with a 
slmrp iustrujmmt hid in her hair and to a Kaslraja who 
was similarly killed with a poisoned anklet'^ and there 
IS nothing to show that they lived about the same time as 
VarZthar-miliira, Asvaghosa in the fourth chapter of his 
Luddhaem'ita relates scandals most of which were far 

1 mfjadkaa LMemUire by MM. Hiirapiasa-l Siietri, Ciilbiitta ISl^S, p. 84, 

fi Kama^tyft. p. 
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removed in date from his. We are therefore uaable to 
see eye to eye -with MM. Haraprasad Saatri with regard 
to the date fixed by Wm for tbe KSmasUtra, 

Some other points in MM. Sa^itri's work call for 
comment. He identifies Svetaketu/ the mythical 
reformer of primitive society, who according to an account 
in the MahabhSrata set up the institution of marriage, 
with Sretaketu Atuneya, the highly cultured philosopher 
of the TJpanishads. The Bgveda shows a well-organised 
family life with the institution of marriage fully 
developed amongst the Indo-Aryans, and tberofore, the 
age wliC!) that institution grew and tlovebped must have 
preceded the Rgvedic era by a very long period and the 
age of Svetaketu Aruneya— an ago of intense metaphysi- 
cal ispecnlation when the TJpa>usadic litemtnro grew, 
oould certainly not bo identical with it. Then there 
is not the least justifiention for MM. Sastrfa statement 
that “Auddalaki wrote more on union or Samprayoga 
than on other subjects. He divided that subject 
into ten major heads. So his work was called Dniiatayf"^ 
These are all statements Unauthorised by VStsySyana 
who on the other hand asserts that Sve«ck«tu’.s huge 
work in five hundred chapters dealt with the whole 
of the KSmas'Sstra and that it wa.s Babhravya who divided 
and arranged the contents of t^veitaketu’s work into 
seven adhikar/ifias or sections ; in fact, of the three 
passages in the KSmasutra where VStsySyana quotes 
Auddslaki, one belongs to the Samprayoga section, 
another to the Pslradarika, and the third to tlie YaiSika 
section.® The third of these is tbe longest quotation 
from A uddalaki where a whole group of sutras is spoken 
of by VStsySyana as the opinion of AuddSleki as 
distinguished from the tlieory of BSibbravya, so that 

1 Miigaihan LUefutwe, p. '!i . 

2 jTMS., p, 79. 

3 See owfo, p. 7 ff. and p. 10. note 3. 
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there is no justifieation for the conjecture tliat Auddalaki’s 
work dealt with the one topic of ,Samprayoga alone. It 
was rather Bahhravya, the PSncSla wlio specially shone 
in his delineation of' the sixty-four Samprayoga-kalas. 
For the other statements that Auddalaki’s work was 
called Dasatayl or that he divided Sainprayoga into ten 
sections, there is absolutely no foundation, VatsySyana 
says that the Bjgyeda was called Uas'atayl and not 
Auddalaki’s work and in the whole chapter where this 
topic is dealt with there is no reference to Auddalaki 
at all. 

Prof. Batuknath Bhattacharya in his paper 
headed “A Brief Survey of the Sahityasastra” in the 
Journal of the Department of Letters 
of the University of Calcutta, has 
Tsetore Biiftiata incidentally discussed the date of the 

Kamasutra.^ He has not hazarded any definite opinion 
on the date hut has expressed his difference with the 
conclusion arrived at by me, mainly on two grounds. In 
the first place, he observes, “It is hard to believe that 
it (the Kamasutra) could' have been composed later than 
the KStya-Sastra, considering the style in which it is 
wi itten— a style distinctly aphoristic in nature and 
reminiscent of the sutra period (0OO-2GO B.C.).” Yafc- 
syayana’s mention of Kuntala Sstakar^i precludes any 
possibility of his composing the sfttras on erotics in the 
so-called sutra period of Max Muller, and while comparing 
the Kamasutra with the KStyasSstra it should be home 
in mind that the latter, though passing as the product of 
one author who is more or less mythical, bears on its 
face the evidence of the handiwork of different ages, 
that, in fact, we have before ns, as Prof. Winternitz 
observes, “a compilation of various older and later texts.” 
The same scholar also remarks that “the original work 

1 See Tol, ii, pp. 110-113. 
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was proba])]y a Sutra-text, as iiidoetl the oldest sok'ntific 
works as a rule were composed in the Siltra style. The 
Natyasastra hns been variously assigned by scholars 
from tlie first to the sixth or seventh century AX\,'* so 
that it is not unlikely that, some pindions of the 
Natya^stra were older than the KamasQtra while 
others were mi'.ch younger. 

Tl;e particular point on which, however, Prof. 
Bhattacharya seta up a comparison between the two 
works viz,, tlie clasaificafinn of men and women into 
different categories, proves nothing, as the diffen nt 
authors have proceeded to classify them from diffeiant 
points of view. VatsySyana. divides men into Sasa, 
Vrsa and Asva and women into Mrgi, Baffavaand Ha.Minl 
from their different capacities for sampmf/Offa, wlnle 
Bharata’s classification af women into 24 variiffies* is 
based on aisthetic, intellectual and moral standards. Iso 
comparison lies between the two authors in this respect 
and the more elaborate classification of Bharata does not 
necessarily imply a later date. 'Wq. find the same three* 
fold classificatjoii of males and females in the Ana^ga- 
raiiga, a W'ork on erotics exmaposed in the late 18th or 
early ifith century A.C. when the Lodi Emperors were 
ruling at Delhi, “ 

Next, Prof, Bhattaeharya remarks, “It seems a little 
remarkable that VStsyayana should not liave mentioned 
any of his predecessors more contiguous to his own date 
but should have looked so far back as to tlie d-th century 
B C. This would argue a certain break in the continuity 
of the study.” There was indeed sucl) a break in the 
continuity of the study of the science of Erotics, as 
TatsySyana himself asserts that the KSmasastra w^as 
very near extinction {utsannakalptmirahlM) before he 
took it up, so much so, that he had to fall hack upon the 
ancient and little*read text of Bahhravya to compile his 
work ; he does not think much of the monographs of 
Dattaka and others which lie holds were rather fragment* 
ary and scrappy {khandasaA pranUtmi).^ 

2 lies. il. liid. Lit. m.%. gee also <i>i the Hiftary if Sarnfhrit Foefus h\ 

Bnsliil Kumai Ee, M.A.. B, Litt„ Tol. 1, pp. 23^56. 

1 W^aternita. op.eit., p. S, n, 3. 

i p. "?! iLQtl iVS/y<jy<'4S^7*ai, xsii, 96’142« 

5 Annisia-rait/ja.. tnus. by Button and ArUithnot Paris. lOOB- p. ivi. Bec 3 K 
De ija?. nt., p. 34^. 

6 pp. 7 aUd. SSi, See aIeo p, S If, 



CHAPTER II 

THE GEOGRAPHY OP YATSTAYANA. 

Yiitsjayana in enumerating the special customs and. 
prdcti('<js in different parts of India mentions many of 
its countries and peoples. He 'appears 
of hidia to have been familiar with all parts 
of the Indian continent. Of the five 
great divisions of India since the Vedio times he mentions 
three, the Tracya country, the MadTiyadeia and the 
jyaJcsitiat ya or the Da^ainapatha.. In the Yedic age, as 
we know from a ivell known passage in the Aitareya 
Br&hmma ( viii. II ), the whole of India is shown to 
consist of live great or divisions, the Bract, BiJn 

■with its SamrSt rulers, the with Bhoja 

sovereigns, the Hrafje? Tldtcl Bika with their Svami 
and Bk'nt rulers, and the Bhrwm Madhyama, Bih with 
itb kings called llajas. This partition of India into five 
Bika, that is quarters or divisions, is found, to be a 
familiar practice in the Athdrva^- Veda and both the Kva^ta 
and recensions of the Yajurceda Samluta.' In later 

times we find the Bih often changed into Beaa^ as for 
example, the Pracl Bik and the Madhyatm-Bik are 
called the Bracya-Bemond the Ifod/iyffl- Delft respectively. 
This traditional division of India into or -Desas is 
found tlsrouiriiout in Indian literature : it is found in the 
Yedic works, the Epics and the I’uran^is, the astronomical 
works like those of Parasara add Yararhamiluia, and in 
the BM,vyct'i}rit)ia')jiaa of Sajasekhara''^ written about the 

1 AtUrra-n’3a iii. 27 ; iv, 40 ; xii. » ; Kv. 2—6 etc,. Tuitthiya Samh4ta iv. 4 12, 

Jtuthihfi Sa-mhttS. xxii, 14 ; ftiiiUilS Hi. 16. 4 ; xv 

10-14, Uc. el c. Tins liuusiici. lias been fully dealt wiUt in my paper on ‘ Aryan 
Ocoupation. of Eai-tMii liidia.”‘pp. fS — 78. 

2 Gackw.idV Oriental Series, No, I, p. 98 
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tegiuniiig tti® teuth century W6 find the same five-fold 
division of the Ii.dian continent. This system of general 
division of India was also adopted by some o! tlie Obinese 
travellers. 

A few places iii the Central Division of India ate 
referred to hy Yatsyayana in his work and the general 
name Madliyadesa also has been employed 
“SnfvitL by him in one passage where he 
says that in the Madhyade&, there 
being a preponderance of that is, of persons of 

decent character who were pure In their habits, the ladies 
m that region dislihed unclean practices like kissing, 
pressing the nails and biting by the other sex.* Ihis 
Madhyadesa is no doubt the same as the 

Madhijam<i Mh of Vedio literature ; and may be 
considered to have the same limits as tlie Madhyade.^ or 
Manu who defines it as the country between the Himavat 
and the Yindhya mountains, to the west of PraySga and to 
the east of Yinasana, that is, of the spot where the river 
Sarasvatl disappears** ; but more probably, it is the region 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, that is, the land of 
the Aryas according to one of the views pointed out by 
Yasistha and Baudhayana iQ.ih.m Dhammatras.^ The 
commentary, Jayamangal^ is inclined to adopt this 
definition of the boundaries of the Madhyadesa, because, 
as it says, this is mainly intended by the author of the 
Kama-Sastra.* 

The ' word used here by Yatsyayana is not an 

ethnical designation but it is applied to a person who, as 

n 135. 

2 . lUwfMt II, 31 . TiauBlatioii, Bailer; S, B, 1. ZXV, r. 33. 

S VMi^fkA^ i 1. 2. 10. 

^ , gfhs! i u- 1 

ngala ^'ika, on KaD(ia8iiti‘a_. Ben, ed.. p, 125* 
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Vstsyayana says, is pur6 in haliits in thfe 

example given by him the Arya ladies of the Madhyddh^ 
did not like such practices as kissing or' bitihg, appatentls* 
because of their aversion . to coilin.inind.tion by ^spittld 
from another’s mouth, that is, to what is known as 
It is evident, therefore, that Arga in Vatsyayana laieBlJBs 
the same thing as in Vasistha and Baudhayana, that' is, a 
^tsta or a person of decent habits and character, ‘.as will he 
seen from a reference to their respective BJiat’masttir.asi^ 
There can, therefore, be no doubt that the Arymarta^A 
these latter authors was not the land of the Aryans, but 
the land of the whose manners and customs, >hahits 
and practices were decent and pure according to the 
Bbs'-ma literature. In the Mahabha^yO' Patanjalt also 
explains ArySvarta as the land cf the Sistais.* 

It is worthy of remark, howeyer, that in 
VatsySyana’s lime decent condilct was 'more in evidence! 

in Eastern India, among people whom he 
calls J?racyas than among some of the 
peoples of the Madliyadesa, and these 
Prkcyas he places among the Thus 

in liis chapter on Avparisidka, a very filthy practii^; 
VatsySyana observes, “The people of Eastern India do 
not resort to women who practise the Auparistaka. The 
people of Ahicchatra resort to suclr women but do nothing 
with them, so far as the mouth is concerned. The pebplh^ 
of Saketa do with them every kind of mouth ( abuses ), 
while the people of Nagara do not practise this, but dd 
every other thing. The people of the Suraseua country, 
on the sotheni bank of the- Jumna, do everything without 
any hesitation, for they saj that womeA heiagf naturally 
unclean, no one can be eertadii about their ohacatJtier, 

2 See on Psniai vi. 3, 101 and ii. 4^- IQ. Fot a fuller LttBcnBiiioa 8e$ 

Avyat^ Oocv>^athn of Em^tern India, 
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theif purity, their conduct, their practices, their 
confidences, or their speech. They are not, how'cr'ef, on 
this account to be abandoned, because religious law, on 
the authority of which they are reckoned pure, lays 
down that the udder of a cow is clean at the time of 
milking. Again a dog is clean when he seiK -3 a deer in 
hunting. A bird is clean wlien it causes a fruit to fall 
from a tree by pecking at it. And the mouth of a 
woman is clean for kissing and such like things”* 
Vafsyayana finally sums up by saying that in all these 
matters connected with love, one should be guided by the 
castom of one’s own country and one’s oivn personal 
inclination in as much as while on the one hand, the holj 
texts ( S m r ^ f latitude in such things, 

on the other hand, however, they were against the 
practice of the sistaa { i i ^ t a-v i p r u i i palish) 
Here the commentary explains that the sistas spoken 
of in this passage are the PrScyas, the AhicobalrikHS 
and the NSgarakas,'* and the context shows tiiat ho is 
right. 

Of the various peoples mentioned in the alxive 
passage from the Kamastltra, the Ahicchatrikas and the 
Sfinrasenas were natives of the Madhyadesa and the 
Nagarakas also belonged probably to that 
jUiicchatra region for reasons that will be shown below 
Of these, Ahicehatra, identified with modern Ramnagar 
m the Bareilly district,* was the capital of the northern 
division of t,he Pancula country according to the 

1 'The Kama-Saiea, 0 / nUijTtycma' traailuted jvnd iJublielieil bj the Kitmii Silrttn 
Society of Lotidoti and Benates, reprint 1883, p.''71 . 

2 •. 

JCuTm-Svira, Bea. ed,, p. 167. 

3 ftiefimfhcw fy(% i ff t 

P‘ IG'* 

i See y, A, Smith, £arly Histftry (f IndUty thin! ettn, p 377, 
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Mahabharata which states that as the result of the defeat 
which Di'on&carya inflicted on Drupada, the Panoala 
king, the eounti'y was partitioned into two, and that the 
Brahmin teacher of the Kurus established his capital 
at Aiueohatra to the north of the Ganges,^ and that up 
to this plrtee the Kaurava battalions reached when . the 
forces of the opposing armies assembled for the .Great 
War. 5: It is a signiflcaut fact that we find a Brahmin 
family ruling at Ahicchatra in the second 
u'^'Scuhatw’'’ century B.C. and that it had marital 
relations “with tlie great Brahmin 

imperial fmnilj’ of the Sungas. The names of this family 
of Kings of Adhiahafra which is apparently tlie same ss 
Ahicchatra are given in two inscriptions in a cave at 
Fabhoaa ( tlie classical lull of Prahhasa ) 3 miles to the 
north-west of Kosam, the ancient Kansambl. The 
inscription inside the cave records that it was “caused to 
be made by A.sarll.tasena, son of the Vaihidari ( i.e., 
Vaihidara-princess, and ) son of King Bhagavata, son of 
the Tevani { le., Traivarna-princess ), and son of King 
Varpgapala, son of Sonakayana '( SaunakSyana ) of 
Adhichatra.”'* Another inscription on the rook outside 

I Trarfti t a® 

fHl ■a *5^ I 
qftijUTsj u«>a 

jfg sTFfn glurR iias 

MahablMratHi A Up.iTrft, Ch. ISS, Vaii.jHTilit ed.T 

#51 5HflTi5t! 1 

Ibid, (JdyQtfa-jyarxci^ Ch. 19. vgraeij 30-31. 
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the‘'caT© records the further fact th:it this Asakihasena 
was the maternal uncle of Kitig- Bahaaatiniitra, the son 
of Gopali.’ This King- Bahasatimitra has been identified 
with the Sunga Emijeior, Puayamitra by Mr. K P 
Jayaswal* who holds that “the Ahichatra family of 
AsSdhasena was either gubernatorial or feudatory to the 
Magadha throne.” He further points out that the 
“Ahichatra family were Brahmans like t!ie Suiigas, an 
ancestor of Asadhasena being called ^aunakSj'ana.” In 
the neighbourhood of Ahicebatra have been picked up 
the so-called Miti-a coins and among them those of a 
King Agnimitra who is considered to be fcho same as ‘he 
second emperor of the Sun^a dynasty,'' and a dcdicatmy 
inscription at Budli Gaya assigned to the enrliar part of 
the first century B.O., reotmls the gift of a queen of King 
Indramitra of Ahicohatra.^ We knotv very little, of the 
subsequent history of Ahiochatra hut by the time that 
VStsyayana wrote his book, in the third century B,0 , 
this city ihust have passed like the whole of the province 
to yhich it belongs through the hands of the Kushan 
monarohs. It is significant that while Vatsyayniui speaks 
of the people of Ahicchetm, he has nothing to ree.n d of 
the king or the king’s harem as he does in other cases. 

The Smirmenem oooupied the country alxmt the 
city of Mathura, their capital. They arc located by the 
commentary to the south of the river 
dagradeS siaoe KausSmbl« which i$ apparently the stream 
by ioreiga oonlact flowing by the celebrated city of the same 
name. Prom the character that VstsySyana 
gives them they appear to have “fallen off from the pure 

1 liiA., p. 242. 

2 J.S, 0. R. S., 1917, Fp. 478—485 

3 Eapson, StltireeB tf Jjirf'lV® TliHory, Cotn$, p 13. 

4 Cambridge Ilittm-g of Imta, I. 526. 

5 f I % I S. CBenwea), pjor 
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and ideal conduct that characterised them in ancient 
times according to Manu who says, “The plain of the 
Kurus, the {country of the) Matsyas, Pancalas, and 
Surasenakas, these (form) indeed, the country of the 
Brainnarsis (Brahmanicai sages, which ranks) immediate- 
ly after Brahmavarta. Erom a BrShmana born in that 
country let all men on earth learn their several usages”.^ 
Evidently the Saurasenas had fallen oS from tliia Ingh 
standard of purity under foreign domination. Matlmra 
bad been occupied by the Greeks in the early years of 
the second century B.C. as pointed out by Kern on the 
authority of the Gargl-Samhita which says, “Tlien the 
viciously valiant Greeks, after reducing Saketa, Pancala 
country and Mathura will reach or take Kusuraadhyaja 
(Palibothra).”’’ Tlie Gacgl*Samhita further adds that 
sometime after the Greeks, the country was occupied by 
the Sakas or Scythians.® This is fully corroborated by 
coins and inscriptions unearthed, in Matlmra itself and 
the country in its neighbourhood showing that about 
the first century before Christ the Saka satraps Hagana, 
Haguimasha, ttafijubula, Sodasa etc. were ruling at 
Mathura. Henceforth this city w'as under the 
domination of the Kushan monaichs for several 
centuries, so that in tlie third century after Christ when, 
according to our determination, Vatsyayfliia wrote his 
work, the ^aurasenas had got m.uch degraded by 
intercourse with foreigners of immensely inferior 
culture and had lost the ancient purity iii their manners 

1 Budilei’i La^tc^ of pp. 

Kern, Inlimliictioii, p, 37 et aeq, 

3 STfSprifi ’Si fftft i 

4 Soo Tier ''aniriJf- lutiiA, Vol. 1 pi* ^'■'28-^- 
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and custonis that made Manu characterise them as ar 
ideal people Trom whom all other peoples on earth, wort 
to imbibe good and docent behaviour. 

The people of SSkota wlio aisft passed ibr<nigli the 
same vicissitudes wort! alriio.st as bad as ^5iOE■^c of {surasona, 
but tUe latter wove worse in as tnuch as they qiioted 
scripture to support fheir vile a u.sc.s. SSketa (othoruds'' 
known as Ayodbya) was the capital of ttie KosssIb Cfunstry, 
and this nauui wliieh had heea coining into prcinuitenei 
since iho Buddhist tiines was in use in the second erutuv^ 


Sfiketft almuht. 
aa bail an 
Siii'a'^ctia 


Siunhilii , 


B.O, as we see from its jnoniion in ilm 
3I(duihhui^\ja'- and later also wo fiisd if, hi 
the pasr.agc qtrolt'd above from the Clargi 
we find, tborefoiv, in, the. Kamasuivti, ibis 


nanio. in use in pruiVvence to Ayodbyk I harti shown 
clsinvlicro iluit S{lk(da was on Ibo iiotuubiry lino ladwoon 
Ihe Madliyades'a and the ITScya division of India.® 


It is uoUvorthy that though VitfRyiiyana rol’orK to 
some of ihe practices of the Aiiicelintrikas ortho people 
of Ahiccliatra, the ancient csvpital of northern IbiHouln, 
of the Pmicala people as such ho 1ms got notbiiig to say. 
He speaks of the FafieSla country no doubt fout It will 
obsevTcd^ frem the way in which be 
tlm?''' dots SO that it was an ancient province to 

the aebieveraents of which la the past ho 
is. referiingv and be does nowhere in his work make any 
mention of any of the living pvacliccs of iiie Faherdft 
people at the time that ho lived. Thus he refers h) the 
great BSbliravya Pancala of old from whom iio drew his 
materials hut whose work was very little atodied in ii is 


I mi whiuii hi,:;, m. -I kc ooM 

9U.iecto, psni»;, p. 2:^0. tiSsjT! Mh. on Payini 1. 3. 2, 

^ AfyG>i\ Octit^Aiio^i of Knat^r^h IjifliH-. 
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times lie furtljer points out the connection of the 
Pancala country with the division of the Egveda into 
sixty-four chapters and draws an analogy between this 
fact and tiie invention of the sixty-four PSncaia kalae or 
aits'^ described by Babliravya. But he notes no 
peculiarity in the conduct of the Pancalas of his day noi 
does he mention any contemporary practices in the 
relations between the sexes as he does of the other peoples 
of India. Evidently the Paficala people who occupied 
a prominent position among the Vedic Arya-us in the 
period of the Brahmanaa and whose country made up 
one of the sixteen MaMjana^adas w^hen the early woiks 
of the Theravada school of the Buddhists wero written, 
had lost their individuality as a separate people ; at 
Ahicchatra, their ancient capital, the people must have 
been strongly influenced by foreign occupation— as at 
MathurS. 

Of the countries of the XJdicya or northern division, 
YSitsyayana speaks still less than of the Madhya desa or 
„ „ the Midland proper. He nowhere mentions 

The UdJcya f.f 

Divisioa of the Udicva division byname but herettis 
to the customa and practices of some of the 
countries in the TJdicya division and even beyond the 
northern hills. Of the people on the Tiiroalayas he 
speaks in general { SainwAjatanam ) without mentioning 
any particular country or state, saying that among the 
Haimavatas or people of the Himalayas, '‘adventurous 
citizens combining together bribe th-: 
H^mV^ay^a sentiuels and enter the harem’' 
The absence of specific mention of any 

Btirurpt; t-iliiidu 

I P' 

2 See pp. $-7. 

3 W5( RTfftwT- a’psr 

7 
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gTGat peoplo oit thfi jEtirtiftlftyhS mdittttGS thfit tho ott! lior 
hill states like those of the ^kyas, o? their tuhghliours, 
tlie IColiyas, were extinct or at least, tlecadent at the 
time that the was written. 

Of the couatries iueUided in the LMlcya divhjioii hy 
Indian tvnteri, Yatsyayana mentions Bahilka which the 
commentary explains tis a country in 
Uttar5patha,i that is, in the northern 
v.’e times region. About the ladies of the Baiillka 
country { JSakUhadMi/ak }, the Kuniasutm Informs us that 
they, like the women of the Madhydesa, were of decent 
habits and averse to kissing and similar unclean praotice.s/ 
VStsyayana also speaks of u \'ory peculiar custom %t'hio{i 
the Hshltka ciomitvy hacUn common with StHrdjytvand 
the province of Gramauiirl : he avers that in these 
countries several young men woro married ty a single 
woman ( ckaikoJitjak p<u-i0mhabfui(M) and they svere in 
the same position there as hidie.s in Iho ImrcrH in other 
countries ® Vatsyayana does not say exaoily that these 
male spouses were eoufiued in a harem by tlioir lordly 
wives but that they had the same character jis harem- 
ladies ( antahpitrasadhai'ittmiah ) that Is, as the 
oommentary explains, they had all to con due their 
services to tire single lady who was their mistress and 
had to attend upon her eit.her singly or in batches.* 
This rather unusual custom, no doubt refers to a system 
of polyandry carried to & refined excess. It was perhaps 

! SIT^^^T: STOTVifeT! 1 P- 12.V. 

Kr^nMbiiTitt'a. !>■ J25. 

4 1 tw. gsflip- I 

' IVd.. ti- iw. 
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on account of the corrupt practices of the Baljllkas that 
they -were oharaoteriaed in the Great Epic as forming 
the very dregs of the earths 

It is important to determine the geograpliical 
position of the country of Bahllka. The city of Baikh 
Bihitkaistiw hi Bacti'ia which makes the .closest approach 

coantiy about , ^ 

Baikh i.e., its name seems to indicate its ancient 

location though some scholars are inclined 
to doubt it and to suggest that it was somewhere near the 
Kiiru laud.* But that ancient India extended beyond 
the present north-western frontier seems indisputable 
from many considerations. The Chinese ' travelleis, 
for example, found Balkh Indian to all intents and 
purposes. Yuan Chwang to reach the country which 
yutm-ohwang Eo-ho-lo ( I-tsing names it 

o'l'iwro iifnaoifu ))* travelled some Imndreds of 

U from Tokhara, crossed the Osus and 
passed through some territories of small extent. 
He found Indian cuitiire and civilisation predominating 
here, there . being above hundred Buddhist monasteries 
with more than three thousand* brethren, all adherents 
of the ‘‘Small Vehicle” or the Hinayana system. “He 
says that it. reached on the north to the Oxus, .the 
'Wakbsoh of Arab geographers and the Yaksu or Vanksu 
of Ealidasa. As we have shown before, Kalidasa makes 

KiiiidsasL’a Baghu meet the Hunas on the banks of 

y as ksu istJie the Oxus.® KSlidadsa says that Bagbu's 

O s u s in BactTia ^ 

horses relieved the fatigue of their long 
journey by rolling about on tlie banks of the Vailksu and 
shook their .shoulders to wliieh w'ere attached filaments 

r 3!), 80. 

2 0am}/, nisi. X. p. 131 ; Hd. II. p. 62. 

3 See Watters, On Yuan Chuxin^. I. ji. 109.. 

^ iHd., p. i08. 

5 iSaa antfi. p. 23. foot, notft 1. 
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ot saffron ^ Am ar A in his lexicon speaks of 6he yellow 
variety of the saffron fjrown in the Bshlika country,® 
and KslrasvSmin, the earliest commentator of Arnara, 
cissures ns that this Bihilka saffron was referred to by 
Kalidasa.^ Yuan Chwang’ alto speaks of saffron 
( Curcuma ^kunkuma, saffron) grown in the country 
about tliis region.* Tliei-e can, therefore, be no douI)t 
that tlie country about Balkb and reaching up to the 
Ox us was known as the BSlilika country at the time of 
’Kalidasa, tluit, is. according to our calculations, about 
two ceniuries later than VStsySyana" 

The AUiaroa- Veda FariMata leaves uo doubt that 
tiic Vedic Hahllka was Bactria in as muni! as it speaks 
ol the Bfllilikas in a grnnp makit-yaeiina-Tukhufa- 
BMUka&eaA These Tnkhilra.s art; no douUl. the tlVikliaiMs 
(Tu-liuo-lo) ihrough whose country yuan .(Ihwang 
passed to the country of Balkh. 

Tliat Bahlika was regarded by Indians as belonging 
to the Bdicya division of the country is .seen from 
, Kalidasa’s verse immediately preceding the 

«iIliHkaaa ^ 

tjiitcyft fTOviuM one we have referred to above where we 
are told that B,aghu on his w?”'' to the 
Vaiiksu or the Oxua met the Udlcyas anvi inffiottfd a 
deteat upon them.® This is also clear from a passage 

I. ) 

1 i (tij hv/i'it i V = 1 7 

Amarakn^ Oku’a fiflitioji, ji, 110 

ibid. p. UO, Commentary, 

t See Watters, I, p. 124. 

5 Bee p. 28. foot, note 1, 

6 41. B. 9. Ea. by Bolling and Negelein, p. 351. 

7 fra: !ra5^ t 

II liaifhin'imsmn IV, 65. 
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w the Naiya,a,tra where Blmrata tells us that of the 

mZs India, the BahUka^ 

bh^a wa. sp,hen by the Udlcyas. and the Khasas and 
the language of their oum country i Cw.%«). 

vk in ‘tr' literature 

Zo in the AtUrm-reda shows that it was far away 

^^hJfka ia wen beyrmd tire Mujavants 

Ved^JL says a hymn of this Veda “Go 

the North » the MhjaTants or to tiie Bahlitas, further 
off,”* If Mujayaat is the name of a hill 
m or about Kasmir, the BahUka country must have been 
tarther in the north and evidently t)ie same region where 

tu literature, though Zimmer* 

and the authors of the Vedie lade^v^ are inclined to 
doubt It. The points raised by Zimmer have been 
answered by Webern and we think, satisfactoriiy. We 
owever, differ from Hoth and Weber wlio thought that 
an Iranian tribe was here refejred to. The Bahlikas 
are apparently an Indian tribe, or at least an Indo- 
mnian tribe that had been under the Indian influence 
from very early times. 

Kautilya in his ArthaSastra mentions three Hrida 
of leather produced in the lialhi country* and in this 
Bit (Hi it is mentioned by Katyayana in 

W7iiaBdPii„M 1 , 1 , Yartika to Panini IV. 2,99 w^here 
he says that like Kapisayaua n^hich is 


I iinTs*i^fvri5iT nr3*iT i 

g ??;p 45 W: tt 

y^i-nakB^tra XVii 46. 

¥fi^^rsn i 52. 

2. and La^iman, Xitoca- Veda, Hsrrard Oriental Seiiaa, VII, jj. 260. 

3. Leden 

4 . 11 . 68 . 

5. Sifj»»jsfc)-(eAfe tS92, pp. SSS-ge, 

(or )• ^•-'2 SHanift Sixstj'iis first 
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formed by PEnini from KSpi^, Balligyana is formed from 
the word Balbi. ‘ 

In this eonneofcion it may be noted that the 
word K&piM in. the main sutra of Pa^iini which IKatja- 
yaaa suppleraenta, refers no doubt to tiic country of Ka- 
pi'shih of Yuan chwang - in the neighbourhood of 
BahlS.ka;it was famous for its vin.e-yards now as in ancient 
Dimes as is shown by the example by which the jKiMiM- 
Vrtti explains the rule ^ and we observe that the soldiers 
of Raghu also relieved themsolTes from their fatigue with 
the liquor of that country in the rich vice-yards, * The 
Jias'ika-Vrtti further compares the favourite drink of the 
Bahlikas with those of other well-known Indian tribes and 
peoples; '’The Usinama drink milk w'hiie the 

fivourite beverage of the PrScyas is Surii, that of the 
Bahlikas is Samira, and that of the Gandharas 
In the &atapatlut * wo find mention of 

Bahlika-Prfttiplya who is called a Ivauravya 
King ( Kauravyo rgjg), and. the same king 
KiS'ttroiieof apparently is the MahSraja Bglilika Prafci- 
his Maternal uucto piyg,^ of the Great Epic. We are told in the 

Udyoffoparva that of the three sons of Pratlpa, Jhe eldest 

edition, p. 79. jS5AI%<iA Utbe reading adopted by ShatrmUittain in iiis flk& m 
Arthakoftfa, p, 43 in B. 0. B, S-, VoL XI, pt. II ; he explains it as a part of 
the Hitnalayae ; 

1 . Cf. Wcbeir, Jwfi. XIII. p. 

2. Watters, i, p, 122* 

3. wrt#hra:l 

\ glSjK I on rsnini, ir. 3, &», 

4. gqhsn I 

5. OThro: I wi^i: i i 

I on Pffijtni, Till, i, 9 . 

6 . nf 5 snlwbq:-,.^^ ^I5lT I ^atapa,t!u( Sraltmana- SII. fl 3 S 

7. Ti?rn^stgT%5s: 

Mbt, O'djjatHipiirca., ‘.'S- § 
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Devapi being rejected by the representatives of the 
people — the Paurajanapada — went to the forest and 
became an ascetic and the second Balhika, ohtaind 
the very rich kingdom of his maternal uncle and 
abdicated the paternal throne in favour of the 

youngest Santanu.^ He fought with his Bahlikas 
on the side of Duryodhana. This explains how a Kaurava 
prince came to rule over the Bahllka people in the distant 
north and shows that in ancient times the Kurus were 
connected by matrimonial bonds with ruling families in 
the North-west, even beyond the mountain-barriers, 
Paiidu’s marriage with Madri and that of Bhrtarastra 
with Gandhari shows the intimacy of tVie relations bet- 
ween the Kurus and the Ksatriya tribes in the North- 
west. In fact the Great Epic. shows that the kingdoms 
on theNorth- west frontier and beyond — Madra, GSndhara, 
Kamhoja, Bahllka — were looked upon as Indian provinces 
and Vatsyayana shows that this feeling continued so late 
as the third century A.C when the Kamasutra was written 
Greek occupation of the country as well as inter- 
mixture with other foreign peoples had considerably 
modified the customs and practices of the Balhikas from 
the moral standard of the Indians thus making them 
hateful to the latter, so that their rulers are placed 
among the barbarous and sinful kings who will rule on 
earth on the advent of the Kaliyuga,® and the people 

?T5i^in5iT n 

jHW. V. m. sr-s,. See isio. p ss 

a. I 

sserigmftH: 'ini II 

?TWl5!T ^rf^T: II Mt. III. l8a, 3i-36 
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1 r a II i ;i n s in 
B a h Hit fl 


a Maliasnra 
Bahlika, is 


are considered, as we have seen before, as the very dregs 
of the eartii. 

In the Great Epic itself there is evidence that 
some of the Bahllkas at least were Asuraa, that is, 
Asura-worshippers <ir Iranians ; we are 
told of a very powerful king of the 
Bahllkas 13 a r a d a by name who was 
or a great Asum and this Darada, the 
praised highly by SisupSla, an Indian 
sovereign with Asura tendencies.* 

The tJttarakSnda of the Ramayana records a very 
interesting- and important tradition ivhich goes to show 
that one of the mOvSt powerful ruling 
of India was originally derived 
Bahllkn country.” It is a 
variant of the •well-known myth of Tla, 
which is found in all the Pm-ajjas and both the Epics. 
We are told here that Ita, a son of the Pmjapati 
Kafdama, w'as the king of the BSldlka country.^' .Then 
the story goes on to relate how he •w'-as turned into a 
w'oraan and passed by the name of Ila, and when in this 
condition., bad a sou Puitiravas A.ila, by Budha, the son 


Itamaynna says - 

A n a fkmilj waii lamiucs 
derived from ic.. 

iiahuicii from the 


T . aui i uwws »l; ^4: I 

^ wm an: i . <» w. 

arrsftsS fn vrfwrwn^ t 

scifert mfl u ii. 4 a, s 

In the Gveat Epio, Bshlika b KometimeR confounded with Bftldktt or rhn region 
where the Bitidhu Howf) with its live branchOR, including llie Madra counUy over which 
Rftlya mlefi.anti Msdri itonco citlkd-Bahllkff C I. ids. 21 ) a.nrl NllftUftnt'bfi hi htP jjW 
oil Mlit. V, 39. BO} mhfee& tliu Ptone misitaUe \ 

'‘qs=gTiiT i stro ^ hu* i” 

3 O'etoraAliir/ffl, Cli 87. 

3 JTsnq^: t 

gsit jjftwf-wl stm n 

Vil. St, S, 
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of Soma, the moon-god. He ultimately recov-ered his 
male form by virfcae of an Asraraedha sacrifice performed 
under the auspices of bis father, Kardama. Then the 
story tells us tlmfc Ila, gane up Babltka, placing bis first 
son, Sasavindu on the throne of that country and himself 
founded a new city, I’ratisthuna-pum by name in the 
Madhyadesa and set up a kingdom there. After bis 
death Pururavaa Aila ascended the throne left vacant by 
Ila.’ This Pratisthanapura was, as we know from the 
Purapas and Kalidasa’s VihramonaBiyam,- situated at 
the. junction of the Ganges with the Yamuna, that is, 
was identical with Prayaga or Allahabad. The story as 
related here is virtually the same as in the other PurSnas, 
hut the importance of this version lies in its statement 
that 11a was originally a ruler of the Bahllka country 
and at last set up a kingdom in the Midland which was 
the centre of Yedic Aryan culture, The , mythical 
character of the tradition tracing hack the descent of 
some of the most important ruling families of India up 
to Soma, shows that it relates to the very earliest times 
A Eeminisoence of of the Aryan Settlement in India and its 
^raVie^^ conueotion with 'Bahlika or Bactria may 
Central Asia that it is a reminiscence of the 

times when the Aryan race was dwelling in its cradle-land 
in Central Asia. 

qRtgfsw: i 

amorrasiijnm Editoil by S. .f- Frartit. Srrl (stiition, revised by B. E, Arte, 
Sornbuy, 1901, Aot II. 
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Another country where, we have seen above, men 
atrtr*jra— tha vvere kept in the same position as ladies 

'9¥o(aaTi‘go'?BmoOL ^ 

Seaw— a. poiy&U' in the hareto, was StrtfSf^, As its name 
B5hUk» indicates, here the women perhaps exomsed 

power in state affairs and apparently polyandry was the 
rule here giving the women a greater preponderance 
than in Bahllka or any other country; that it was not 
entirely mythical is proved by the details about the 
charaoter of the ladies that VatsySyana gives in two 
passages besides the one quoted above. One of tbern 
states that in StrlrSjya artificial means of sexual 
enjoymentwere resorted to by the women, and the other 
tells us of the character of women in the king’s harem.* 
Vatsyayaiia’s mention of the StrifSjya along with 
BShllka and the existonee of the. satne sort of relations 
between the sexes in the two countries would seem to 
indicate that they were situated in the same region. The 
other two passages where VStsyayana mentionB Strliajya 
in his work* do not offer any clear indication of its 
geographical position. Nor does the Commentary 
help us here. The comment on one of the 
passages only gives a synonym for aStrirSjya 
vie., StrlpuiT, and the other tells us that the StrlrS^ya 
was to the West of the Vajravantadesa or Vabgarakta® 
about whose position we know nothing. The Brhai 
ScutiMiu of . Varahamihira, how^ever, supports us in the 
conjecture that it is about the north-western frontier of 
India that we have to look for this country of w’omen, 

K.a4ftairMtfa^ p. 126. 

3 Itfid p. I&6aadp^9fl4, 

3 ^lg(t m wrnm i p. m. t 

JHd. p, Igff; purpipM*ail in th« Jiisnu ediliBii p. 130. leails- 
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in as much as he definitely asserts that the StrlrSjya 
belonged to the north-western quarter of India along 
with the Tusaras (Tokhara of Yuan Chwang), the 
Asmakas, the Madras and similar other tribes in. that 
region.’ FarMctra who belonged to a muclj earlier 
period and from whose Siddhwnta VarShamihira borrowed 
his statements, says expressly tl'at in the north-west 
lived the TnsaTas and other tribes, and beyond them 
was the Strirajya^ leaving no doubt tliat the StrlrSjya 
was situated in the farthest quarter of tlie northwestern 
district. In the corresponding passage in the 
M<irkati4eya-Pw‘ana we have a mention, in tlie north- 
western quarter, of the country of Stri vahya which is 
evidently a misreading of the name Strirajya. In the 
Mcthibharata we are told that at the ^payavirivara of a 
daughter of Citrahgada, the King of KaliAga, came 
MaliarSja SugSla, the ruler of the Strirajya,* but nothing 
can be ascertained about the position of the country 
fiom this mention, we can only be so far certain that 
the Strirajya was looked upon as an integral part of 
India. 

. Yuan Chwang describes a country in tlie Himalayas 
far away Vio the north of the region about Gangadvara 


22, SdiLed by Kem, 1865 

2 a*IT I W 

I trmg: l Ww.it.Sami.it5 Tol, I. p, 292 

e Uteci dy Mal'iSrtialiopatiiyiya ^udltSkftia DviT^di witli the conLuoeutaTy of 
Bhattotpala ia two The ViaiaDAgratu Sanskrit Scries, No. 12. 

3 SWRtT 6tf Wt qt m T mf^PSTOWT I M«rUti<Uya.Pwiwfam, 58, S8 
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or Hardwar. Tima he goes on, “To the nortJi of this 
country (Brahmapura), and i» the Great Snow Mountains, 
was the Suvarna-gofcra country. The superior gold whiefi 
it produced gave the country its name. This was called 
the ‘Eastern woman’s country’ (that is, of the Chinese) 
80 called hecause it was ruled hy a succession of women. 
The husband of tlie queen wa.s king, but he did not 
administer the government. The men attended only 
to the suppression of revolts and the cultivation of the 
fields. This country reached on the east- to T’u-fan 
(Tibet), on the north to Khoten, and on the W6.st to 
San-p’o-ha~ ( M alasa ’ 

The boundaries of this country as given by the Chiocse 
pilgrim sliow that it lay near to the Tibebm frontier and 
^ it is seen from his account that there was a 

Polyandry— , , 

a liritig cas- go called king of the CQuntri' wito wtia ratluu 

tom inthoHima- _ , . , 

loyfcsai prewQt the Pnccc consott, and probably MchSi'iSja 
SugSla, the StArafyeidhipati of tlie Mnhdhh^mta was ono 
such May by courtesy. We have no reason to think that this 
Strir&iya was entirely mythical because we find that Strl- 
rSj or polyandry is still prevalent about these regions, 
speeiallj in the higher Himalayas. Thus we vend in the 
Census Report,* “Polyandry or the custom ot a wonmn 
having more husbands than one at one time, is peculiar to 
the Himalayas. It exists in the Kulu sub-division, the 
Btehahr state (iiimla Hil! States) and to a smaller extent 
i,ii the Hahan, Mandi and Suket states.” Again we 
have here, “ Polyandry is eonfiued to the upper Hinmlny- 
aft-^i.e. Spiti, Lahul and Siraj in Kulu; Ohamba Labul in 
Chatnba, Sir*] in Maudi, Bampar, Chini (including Kava- 
war) and the upper minor states in Bashahar (State) and 
the Transgirlpart of fhe Nahan State,”® Similar ous 

■ I I. p. 3S0. 

2 lail, VuU XXV, by Ifandit HMakishan Kaai, K. B,, C I E . n gK7 

B Bid, p. 389. > t- ■ 
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toms are also prevalent among the Brahmans and Haj-puts 
in Kumaoa.* 

The WcLjcdamUgm' mentioas StrirSjya as one of the 
countries conquered- by King LalitSdifcya (first half of the 
u Esjata*! centmry A.C.) who we are told after 

striraMya Vanquishing the Tukliaras who lived, as we 
have seen, from Tuan-Ohwang’s account, in 
tlie immediate vicinity of Balkli or the BShltka country, 
conquered the country of the Amazons and proceeded to 
the land of the Uttarakurus® which according to the 
Aitareya JBrahmana* and Uie usual tradition was on the 
other side of the Himalayas, 50 that here it is seen that 
Strlrajya is considered to have been in the extreme north- 
west so as to agree with the location assigned to it by the 
Bfhat SarfiMta. If StrirSjya here is purely mythicHl like 
the TJttarakurua,* yet it is significant as a record of the 
tradition thet the country is considered to have been in 
the far nortli. But the Majatarafigint furnishes furtlier 
details which would lead one to suppose that this 
StrirSjya of the Bajatarcrngini might not have been 
entirely a mythical land, a product of the poet’s imagi- 
nation merely. LalitSditya is said to have placed an 
image of Nrhari (Yisnu) in the Strlrftjya.* Again, 
Laliteditya’s gra-ndson, Jayaplda, who reigned towards the 
end of the eighth century, is also credited with the con- 
quest of 8trir5jya by Kalhana who says “wonderful it is 
that after he liad conquered a territory in the 'land of the 
Amazons’ (StrlrSjya) the [other] kings esteemed [still 

1 Bhagayanlal ladraji, JMd, Ant. VIII, p. 88. 

2 Stein’s BajataraAfirii, (TratiB,), Vol. I. pp. 138—188 t Tataiga IV. TeWra 
165 ire. 

3 t AitttreyaSrShm»na, WJ. 14. 

4 See Stein, iJaJniarajijiaS, Vbl, 1, p. 137, foot note. 

& B^atatun^inii ^y. JS&. 
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moifeyHigMy his victory over the group ofliia aetises 
(indriyagrivma).”* Again ho tells us of Juyaptda’s 
son, the debauohee LaiiiSphia, that ‘‘this king who \vm 
not satisfied, with a few womeiij etui who was full of 
violent desires, thought daySpS^ln an iinbeeile for 
having left tlie ‘land of the Anmsons’ (•^trlrgjya) 
after he had oonqnered it.”* 

BhattaavSnain, the celebrated commentator of the 
Artharntra, quotes averse in w'hicli Strlrajya forms 
one of the countries whioh contaiBod 
mines of precious stones/ This verse 
ffom sfcrtrtjy*' located as yet but it 

shows at least that in India Stnvnjya was iaoked upon 
as an actual country and not as a mere mythical land 
The Strlrajya of Vstsyayana, therefore, does not appear 
to have been a mythical land, hut it must have been a state 
where polyandry was prevalent and where there w»a a 
king, apparently of the type described by Yuan-Chwang 
and it might have been located in the Himalayas to 
the north of the Panjab, but more probably in the region 
of the north-west beyond the Himalayas whore the 
JBrhat SamhUa and the Bajat<mt^gi^ place it, 

VStsyayana himself speaks of another country 
where also similar customs prevailed ; He calls it the 
<3rmm~ndri-vimya, the ‘ District of village 
women’ wliieh appears rather to be a 
descriptive epithet than a proper name. 
The Commentary explains that tliis district 
was situated near the Stii-r&jya farther away.*’ It is 


J. Itid. IV. 68T. 

2 tHi. IV, 656. 

rv S rv ...^ V — — ‘S f> X ■ . 
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nowhere else mentioned by Vatsyayana. Most probably 
it formed a group of villages where polyandrous people 
lived and apparently they did not form an independent 
state like the Strlrajyti,. 

Another country in the north-west of India which 
Vatsyayana refers to, is that through which flow six 
„ ^ , rivers including the Sindliu or the Indus.^ 

^ the^sis The people- Imng in this region, says 

Vatsyayana, were fond of the flltliy paractice 
of Auparistaka ; that they were sexually very corrupt 
is borne out by the character given them by Karpa in 
the MalmhhGirata"^ which also describes the country 
almcst in the very same words as VatsySyana® and 
designates the people as B^hikas. This Bahlka country 
is condemned in the strongest terms in the Mahabharata 
and is declared a‘s unfit for habitation by Aryaa* 
showing apparently that at the time of the Great Epic 
itself, the people of the Punjab were at a far lower stage 
of culture than that of the Vedic Indo- Aryans, 

This land of the five fivers with the Indus as 
the sixth does not exactly belong to the TJdloya division, 
but to the Pratleya or Western Division ; . yet 
mention it here on account of its affinity with the Udloyt. 
countries and in fact, in the its ancient 

name Bahlka is sometimes confused with BtShllka, but 
that they were not the same country is quite apparent 
hotli from the descriptions of the two countries in the 
Epic itself, as well as the separate mention by VatsySyaua 

I nOHi-HwywuftitT iftqfwiwnrf*!!: 1 p- 128. 

3 XortMjMWt, cii.44 H, 
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of the two countries in sMms' ftsUowing each 

other in the ssimc connection. 

Of the Easter n or the T r S o y a divisios 
of India YateySyana -nuntions stneral countries aatl 
usages as well the general name 
ofaVite” itself as a designation for the whole of the 

Divisua aistriet. We have alreaily referred tohw 
eulogium of the Pracya people who, as we have seen, 
unlike, the Saurasenos and the S&ketas were free from 
some of the grossest forma of sexual abuse.' The 
Commentary here explains that the Pracyas arst people 
to the east of the cmintry, hut here it is 

inconi^istent with its own statemoid elsewhere ; we have 
seen that according to the Coimncntary the limits ot 
VatsySyana’fi Madhyade^ are the same as those of 
Vasistha in his D/^«Em»sa^m and hmrne the Pr&cya 
district must lie to the east of Prayttga, or Allahabad, 
where that Madhyade^ ends. As we shall slmw lielow, 
the Commentator’s knowledge of Ksistern India was fat 
from satisfactory or reliable, ami there is no riHison to 
question that Vaisy&yana has used the word P r ftoyA 
in'its usual sense since the Yedie times, vb.., the region 
from Allahabad to the farthest eastern limits of India, 

In deseribing the abuses in the king’s harem 
YatsySyana says that among the PrSoyns, a number of 
ladies — nine or ten in number — would 
jjjdg a, (;ommon lover against 
discovery ;® besides, he refers to some 
general customs prevalent iu PrScya countries 

1 SuiiriLi ‘I'i aiulij, 1^1. iiS anil 1 ' 26 . 

I'. 1(W. 

3 ^ m=3!nw(feS![d i 
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(Fraopopoardh) with respect to the conduct of the king 
towards his many wives^ and also to the temporary 
so-called marriage of the daughter of a courtesan by a 
Nagaraka.® 

Of the countries included in tlie IVacya di^'isbn, 
Vatsyayana mentions Komld, but as he speaks of it only 
Kosau once, in describing a practice which it. had 
in common with the Strir^a/ w© cannot 
be sure whether it is the nortbeim jCos'ala which was a 
part of tiie PrScya region, or the Kosala in the south. 
But VStsySyana mentions, a? wd have already seen, 
Saketa, the capital of the northern Ko&la country in 
his time. 


The country of .KBH is also referred to by 
Vstsyayana when speaking of the KSsi-rSja Jayatsena 
Ksut murdered by his master of the 

horse when out on an affair of love.* 


Vatsyayana mentions three countries of the PrScya 
Division, Vang a, Ahga and Kaiinga in one 
^ ^ passage where he refers to the iove- 

and' la'iiu'la cpisodcs of the royal harem. He says that 
Brahmins of the city under the pretext, of 
giving flowers to the ladles enter the harem with the 
knowledge of tlm king, and speak with them from behind 
a curtain, and from such conversations union afterwards 
takes place.’ It is in bis notes on this passage that the 


I fiRKfSr nsjjT 

Sirui l pp. 289— -290, 

1 (arta 1 1 > ss®- 

3 ^in 1.51 ?rq?5usi'«inT: 

lad, : 

4 ?fu.» p. 2 ar, 

j See Burton's fraaBlatton, liepi-itil 1883. .jj. 285^ 
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of varioUa parts of India, he speaks of the ladies of Gauda 
as soft and sweet in their speech. Ml of love and teudei 
in their bodies.* Here, the Commentary explains 
Gcm4^cih as JPumadeiabhavah, and evidently Gauda of 
VatsySyana is northern Bengal. VatsySyana has separa- 
tely mentioned VaAga showing tliafc it formed a separate 
kingdom comprising the eastern districts of modern 
Bengal. 

Gauda as the name of a city, a country, or a people, is 

Gao d.iaBen j in Indian 

J^verywhere literture including the works of Panmi and 

literature Ilaufilya, and almost everywhere it appears 
to refer to Bengal. But as some scholars 
have expressed a doubt about it, the question deserves to 
he very carefully examined. Cunningham expressed the 
opinion that the ancient ,Gnuda was "only a- sub-division, 
of Uttara-Kosala” “ as against the mediaeval oitv of 
Gauda in Bengal? Again, the late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson 
also, in connection with an inscription wherein the 
BSstrakdta king, Krsna II, is declared to have 
been Gcm^Mnam vinf^anvm'tarppanw-ff'Ufruh,*- 
Spies^ bj observes “It is too often assumed that in the 
Sjackson- teufb centufy and earlier the name Gm^a 
b a 6 e u \\ jneans Bengal. I think, however, that this ia 
a mistake which is responsible for much mis- 
reading of Indian History. It was, I thiufc, Professor R. G, 
Bbandaikar who first expressed douhts on the point, 
and suggested that Gauda meant Gonda in Oudh. The key 
to the riddle ia to be found in Alberuni's notes on the 
‘Voelkertafel’ of VarShamihira (Sachau*s Alberuni’s 

1 5Sf*JTpra?!^51?T»T^ ; I Aa?!kt#«fr4 P- 127 

S ' Jieparts of ike Arokaoolo^ioal Swr«eu o/Jridia, V&J, 1 , p. 3-7 

3 3'2S. 

4 Indiod. IV, p. 233, 
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India, I, SOO) wbiich informs ns that THU 

explains why the SSrasvat Brahmans of the lioly Sarasvat-t 
are the Gau^as e:eeellftiiQe, and why Oam|a and 
VaTL^a are mentioned Separately in the Raroda Grant of 
812 A.D. The Gaudas whom TCt.VJa.a U 'htimbled' or 
'schooled’ were therefore the rulers of ‘Hindustan’ in the 
narrow sense, or in other words the Gutjaras fehemaelves.”* 
Most of these opinions expressed hare by Mr. Jackson 
can be clearly shown to be absolatciy wrong. 

In the first place, as regards the tenth 

century, no serious historian now doubts that the 
Gauda emperor Devapaia who was the son of Eajjnadevt, 
a sister of -Krapfl. IT,* belonged to Bengal 
and not to the Gonda district of Cunning- 

Ion in ham or Thanesar of Mr. Jackson, so that 
the lotii Cftiitui 7 . expatiated upon. 

Bevapftln is called in Ourava Misra’s inscrip- 

tion on the Gariida-pillar at Biidal in the Dinajpur district 
in nothern Bengal, « and theGattdas whom Krsija 11 could 
Inve taught a lesson were the people under this reiatire of 
Ida, In the Bsroda Grant of 812 A.P.— no doubt he refers to 
the Baroda copper-plates, dated TSt Saka-smp'^^t of RSstra- 
kata Karka ll-~Om(4endra, and Vangapati are separately 
mentioned,* because north western and eastern Bengal 
formed different kingdoms at the time, while the reiy fact 
that they are raeiitioned together shows that these kings 
were close neighboura. Their defeat by the BratiiiSra- 
Gurjara king Vatsaraja had eTidentiy been obtained 
before Gopals, the founder of the Pala dynasty of Bengal, 


1 /fl4S, 1905,pp. 169-t, 

2 Se« ffou^ilI(l?ram3ia , pp. 36-S7, 

3 Vni., p. M. , . 

XII. p. 160; Heb, 9. 
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consolidated Gauda, Vaiiga and Magadba into one great 
empire. 

The Rajatarangitvi offers clear proof that so far west 
Bsjataiangint Kashmir also in the eighth and ninth 
centuries of the Christian era, Gauda was 
considered to be in Bengal and we must 
remember, as Stein observes, ‘ that Kalliana is very 
reliable and precise as a guide to the scenes of his narrative. 
Thus we read of King Lalitaiditya who reigned in the 
early years of the eighth century, that on his expedition 
of conq^uest, after vanquishing Xatovaraian of 
Kanyakubja. "his army proceeded with ease to the Eastern 
Ocean. His elephants, which there saw the land of 
their birth, were only with difiScuity induced by the 
abuse of tiieir impatient drivers to march on from the 
Kalihga country. Numberless elepbancs joined him 
from the Gauda lands as if attracted by friendship for 
the elephant [carrying] the couch of Lak|ml, who was 
attached [to the king]. When his advanced troops 
reached tiie Eastern Ocean, it seemed as if the trunks 
of the hosts of liis war-elephants grasped in the waves 
the hair of the Ocean,” Here we find that Gauda 
was near the Eastern Ocean in the neighbourhood of 
the Kalihga country, so that it -was no doubt Bengal. 
In the same chapter, Kalhana also speaks of the 
assassination of the Gauda King who had souglit refuge 
in Kashmir and of the wonderful bravery shown by 
that King’s followers.^; Again we are told that 
EalitSditya’s grandson, JaySplda who reigned in the 
last. half of the eighth century, while travelling incognito 
"entered the city of Paundravardhana, subject to the 

1 Introi'uetim to B^ataraiipni, p, aS. . 

2 IV. 148.149. 

3 /Sitl. IV. 32S-SSS. 
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Kings of Grau<ia and [at that time] protected by a 
prince called Jayanta,** and farther that Jayaplda 
married the daughter of Jayanta and sliowed there 
his valour hy defeating even without preparation, the 
five Gauda chiefs, and by making bis father'in law 
tlieir BOvereign.”* Here the fact tliat the Gaudas 
were ruling at Faupdravardhana sliows that the Gauda 
country was there in Bengal. Whether these events 
ni e to be regarded as ba^ed upon actual historical facts, 
or as creations of the poet’s fancy, there can be no doubt 
that there was some historical tradition behind it and 
it is clear that there were some relations hetw'eeu Kashmir 
and Gauda in tlie eighth and ninth centuries and that tins 
Gauda was in Bengal. 

Coining to the seventh century we have the 
evidence of Ear^canta wherein we find that 
inaeithcentaw Hajyavardlmna of Xhaneswar which Mr. 

Jackson considers to be identical with the 
Gauda country, was killed by the Gaufia- 
king {GmiMhipaY Sa^ka, who, Tuan Chwang tells 
us, was the ruler of Karnasuvai-na in Bengal.^ There 
can' therefore be no room for doubting that in tlie 
seventh centuiT A. C. Gauda was a part of Bengal. 

That Gauda meant Bengal in tlie sixth century 
also is proved to a certainty by the Haraha inscription 

ijLthsethOentoy 0^ the reign of tlie Maukhari Kmg 
ha^iiaa^n^ion jsSnavarman of 664 A. C. (Vikramasainvat 
«& the.Seft stating that this sovereign made “the 

Gaudas living on the seashore, in future to remain within 

1 Ibid., IV. 421. 

2 /Sid. , iv. *6, e, 

J I Hantacarlta: (U.i-hvTm VI ; I 0 

VidySa5gaTfi‘fl Erlition. Y- Ifil. 

4 Watters. I, p. 343 j ^’nd^hit^ 2?efor(fr. p. 210. 
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theit proper realm.”* The Gaudas on the . sea-eoast 
could certainly not have lived near the hills in the 
Gonda district, 

VarShamihira who lived about the same time as 
King leSDavarman— that is, the first half of the sixth 
century after Christ*— in his BrJiat Sam- 

Var5liamiliir& - . , ^ ‘ 

(6tii Century) also plftccs Gjiuda 113 th6 . iin medial 6 

n^rrPaVn'/ra neighbourhood of Paundta in the eastern 
andutkata j-egioD,''’ and Vanga and Ealifiga in the 

south-east H e thus gives a correct position for 

Gauda and Vanga, and the Taneshar of Mr. Jackson is 
not Gauda but Guda, which again, is only the second 
half of the name of a country the full designation of 
which according to VarShamihira' was Pdi i},du g uia, 
as may he seen frdm the way in which Bhattot- 
pala reads the passage in his celebrated commentary 
on the JBrhatsarrihitSt ; “ the error of dividing the single 
name into two is most probably not of Albiruni who 

Wt fira l I Translated bj HiTanamla SSstri. M. A. JSv 

Ind IIV, p. I2bv 

2 Thibaut, Jntroduetioa, p. liV. 
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ytsM wtjll actiuainted with the commentary,* but of 


the Translator. 

The same location of Gautla is also assigned in the 
work of Parastira (one of tfm very Ofitrly Indian astrono- 
Parsgiira (begin- who enumerates the countries in the 

east in the order Utkala, Pundra, Karvata, 
Saraatata, IJdra, and Gaudaka.^ Certainly this 


indicates clearly, without any doubt, that with the 
guidance of Parasara we have to look for Gaudaka 
in the same region as Pundra, Samatata, and Udra, that 
is in Bengal and not in the Gonda district. We must also 
here note carefully what Kern points out with regard to 
ParttMva’g work : “Interesting for the geography of tvulu 
is an entire chapter W'hich Vardhamiliira only changing 
the form, but leaving the matter almost intact, has given 
in the l4itU chapter of Brlhat Sarphita ; therefore we have 
to consider that chapter as really representing the 
geography of Partisara tantra or perhaps yet more ancient 
works.”® Pard^ra’s exact date cannot be ascertained hut as 
he places the Yavanas, — Greeks — in soutli-western India, 
he probably belongs to the period about the beginning of 
the Christian era to which period Kern assigns Garga, 
another ancient astronomer of the sarao type as 


Parh^ra. 

In the fourth century before Christ we meet with a 
mention of Gauda in thQ Arthasasim of. Kautilya who 
describes a variety of silver called “Gaudika which is the 


1 Aiytrmi'& /rate, t, p. bj SaG^Tiiii 

2 ... i - uviYcSi’a aiHion of JirhaamiAtta 
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product of a country known as Gauda.”' The ancient com 

mentaryof Bhattasyamin here explains that 

S or GauHkam was the silyer from 

engn. Kamai'ilpa { KS,marupajam)^^ Here lus 
geography is a little faulty like that of Yasodl.ara who 
calls the Gaudas, as we have seen before, a TrScya people 
iiyi'ng in Karaavupa. Evidently to commentators living 
lu the far south or wesb the distance between Bengal 
and ESmarupa which are contiguous countries, was 
immateml, especially as the boundaries varied quite 
often with the advent of every ambitious .monareh 
The commentators prove at least the fact that accui-ding 
to Indian tradition, Gauda was in the East and not 
in the region near Thaneswar or Gonda, We laaj' 
also observe that Eautilya’s name for Eainarapa is 
I>ara.LauUtya,^ or ‘the Trans^Lauhitya country'— 
the country on the other side of the Brahmaputra. 
Evidently therefore Eautilya’s Gauda was not KSmarapa, 
but must (lave licen the same as the Gauda of ParSt^ra 
who was not much removed from him in date. 

It must now be amply clear that the country that 
Was known, as Gauda in ancient times, was a part 
of Bengal and it seems more than probable that it is in 
n Bengal also that we have to locate the 

eftudapuiBcil jr, , . _ 

Payiui must have (xaudapuro or PanmP who savs that 
been the Gity 0 f ' , , . , ^ . 

0 nn d a in Bengal When tlu; Words Anatoi and Gct,u$a stand 

before tlie word pura so as to form the 

words Aristapura., and Gaudipura, the acute accent is placed 

p. 8I). TL’Anslftiiuii, lisilstiii I p* HJ-u 

.Iriitoiro, See VqIXi, P;, It p.fi2 

8 .Irt^asfra, p. ?g. 

4 ^ Srars ) u i vt.s&.iou. 
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on the fiBaS s^yllaWt' of the first member. Th<‘ only pu7'a or 
eiiy I>e;o'iiis: the name of Gau4a at any time was situated in 
Bencal. 'No city of the satus* name occvirsi in the Gonda 
district or anywhere else in India. 

The only passage that shows the existence of a Gauda 


country in the Gon^\. district is found in a verse that 
occurs in the list of kings of the Iksvaku 

aKu'^V^f'lVj'r- family in the Ktirmu and IMga, 


PuvSnos, 8S pointed out by Cunningham®, 


where Sr&vastl is said to have been founded; 


by SrSvasta of that dynasty in the Gauda*d«fe. I'lie corresr 
poading passage in the other Pur&oas, for example, t'ayu, 
ViqniU, Bhaffavata etc., speaks of the foundation of SrSvastt 
by king ^rSvasta but does not mention the Gaada-deda. 
This Gauda therefore must have been merely a San- 


soritixation by some writers of the local name Gondii and 


hence it is no wonder that it was very rarely used, in 


literature. It is nowhere found in any record of 


B Bijewa moWhera 
ehe in nitei&tore 
or Instflipiion 


Mstoiical importance whether literary or 
epigraphicsd, it is only an unimportant local 
name Sanscritized in imitation of the 


Gauda par excellence in Bengal. It is remarkable that in 
Buddhist literature where SrDvasti and the country around 
ifl frec^uently referred to, Gau($a is nowhere mentioned. 
The Gauds* of Kautilya and early geographical works and 
of inscriptions was no doubt, in Bengal ; it acquired a 
great political importance since the later Gupta times, 
and even before that, formed a well-known province of 
Eastern India. There is every reason to Irelieve that the 
G a u d a p u r a of F3ij.ini was the capital of this Gauda 
0 uitry. 


ftftuuT ^ «rRT?fl i( 
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In culture tlie Gaudas had won a distinct position 
for themselves in early times and created an independent 
style of poetic composition — the ■ Gaudl-rUi, 
BketortaiaM'ia^^ it is positively Certain that Gau<Ja here 
refers to Bengal and not the -Gonda district. 
We have already seen BSnabliatta fipeak 
ot Sas'fthka, the king of Bengal (KarnasQva^^a of Yuan 
Ghwang) as Q<m4adhipa. When the same author ih one 
of the introductory verses ’ to his SaractcaHta speaks 
of the fondness for a display of sonorous words 

as the characteristic of the people of Gauda, 
he cannot mean by the word any other country than 
Bengal. Dandin, the author of the Kavyadaria, who also is 
generally supposed to have flourished about the sanle 
time as Bgpa, i.e., the seventh century after. Christy 
expatiates at some length on the differences of tne ’ two 
styles of Vidarhha and Gauda and besides, speaks of them 
as the Southern (B^ksingtya) and the Eastern (Paurastya) 
styles.’ This characterisation of the GohudJi as the 
Paurastya or the Eastern style shows that the Gauda of 
Diindin must have been in Eastern India and witliout 
doubt, Bengal, in as much as vte find lus contemporary, 
Bana, placing Gauda in. Bengal. 

A comparison with the NatyctSastm of Bharata 
and the KavyamimanisS, of Bajasekhara leaves, more- 
over, no room for doubt that Oauii-rUi was the style 

^ sjTT ii 

Tfar^cfirita Introduetorj veiae, Ko* 7. 

2 Wiaieraitz ffeaehiehte d$r IndiscJien Zittsmiurj iii. p» 11 ff, 

I) 1, 6o 

XaVyiidaria edited by Jivananda Vldjafiafiara. 
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Bengal Thus the m^ai&stra which is much earlier 
than Kdv^Markt, mentions four styles 
Ivantl PaficSla-madhyamS, D&tsinStyS and 04ra- 
MSgadhi,! of which the last two correspond to the 
TaidarbM and Gau^ styles of Bandiu* and it is 
apparent that what Bharata calls aira-Magadhl 
or the style [of Orissa-Magadha is called Gaudt 
or Baurastya hy Bandin, and Bharata expressly tells us 
that his Odra-Mdgadht flourished in Bengal, Oriasa, Maga- 
dba, PrSgjyoti^ Tsmralipta and the adjoining countries 
That this Odra-Magadht is identical with Gaud! is 
made oledi by Kijesekhara who shows the connection 
between the earlier and the later ways of enurnemiion ; 
he says that in the countries Afiga, Yaflga, Suhmn, Biah- 
xna. Pundra, etc. the 04ra-Mlgadht Fmorffi and the 
were prevalent and he cites in this cfnim c 
tion a verse describing the Gauda ladies ^ 

There can, therefore be no doubt that the Ga udl^ iti 
of the rhetoricians refers to Bengal 

'TUFg « 

iift«ra#%o-A'3ityo-i5*(>w», VI. 26, Edited by Gmsset. 

1. 40, 

^fr ^i<wdi>iRe(|lutr! ii 

gqr 3U»f»n ww?T 
agWM ’ g wt uufar *<Hfanw« n u 

JVi'., eros»et,XlV. 45 . 47 . 

t spwgr: ewrfii' 

fKstwt ' ur 3?ffu6«- 

nui^ i wa(tf5wuseq*uft esu 

®*n^ m fHh* t Kav^vn^tua, Q^kwad'a Orientol St-rioR Hu. 1 ; cti ted 

■ by C. Di'Da.le.VtttiA B. iniHit&fcttstoa Shsistsy, p. g ;toT vte U'X-t v;vo«j;1j 
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Tlie counfrjr of Pauiidlra is not menlioned by VstsySyana 
but is once referred io by the Commentary to illustrate’ 
P s u n d r « Kadamba-yum.a in n^hioJf, f* fg 

said that instead of the soft balls of Kadamba- 
flower, the Paujjdras used sticks and stones . Mithila 
is similarly ment.ion('d by the commeniator in oonneotion 
with a local sport^. 

The only other place that ValsySyana mentions in 
Eastern India is Patalipuira at the lequest of the coar- 

Pajaiiputra oity, Ijattaka composed hfe 

monograph on the section of the KSmaefistra 
dealing with’ them », Beside this, Yasodhai-a, the Com- 
mentator, considers Fttfaliputra to be implied by the 
term Nagara, in two passages of Vstsysyana. it 
being perhaps, in his opinion, the ‘n a g a r a' par 
excellence : thus he explains the word Mgarihyc^ 
in a passage by MtaliptUrikyah*, and NSgamknh in 
another, by PHtalipnlrakah^ Ta^dhara has not 
stated on what authority, or from what considerations, 

N R R » p « if. he was led to offer this explanation, but bear- 

not PatalJpvUrE 

graphy of Eastern India, as we have seen before, this 
identification is not worthy of any serious consideration. 
We can, therefore, have no hesitation in rejecting his 
identification as a mere haphazard guess. Besides the 
very fact that YStsySyona mentions Pataliputra expressly 
when speaking of Dattaka, precludes the supposition that 

-^S^f^gicf'riT^ p, 36* 

2 <nw9Tssn^iw>^ I awiRtwlat, ^«rr fbfiisimwt i 

/iff? , p. 54. 

3 tftRpnfepwr' wfesftiiFPd fiafa i mw ; 

/if/, p. e- . . ■ 

4 wmfiw fin 1 mifeafepi: l fUd, p. 
s sprustr': "nzfiasinw \ wd; ice. 
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be should use anothet word when speakiufr of tbe same 
place in a diflEerent part of the same Ixmk. We shall 
presently discuss the question of the location of 
Vfitsy&yana's Nagam. 

Another country which was apparently in the Prficya 
division is Q o n a r d n, implied in the name Gonardiya of 
oonaida in 006 of the predeccssoKj of Vatsyayana'. It 
Bastem indin jj, doubtful, as we have already pointed out*, 
whether this Gonardlya is the same as the grammarian 
Gonardlya and Kielhorn is most probably right in 
holding that the latter cannot be the same person as 
Patanjali, the author of the Mahfibha?ya», The country 
of Gonaeda is located by some Indian scholars in Kashmir, 
and by others in Oudh*. The first view has ite origin pro 
bably in a fancied oonneotion with the Kashmir kings 
called Qomnda^, or rather O-onardett as they are more 
correctly styled by Kalhana*. There is no reason to think 
that Qonarda was the Punjab as Mr. N. L. t)ey does, 
because it was conquered by Gonarda of Kashmir ^ All 
that we can say with certainty about the location of 
Gonarda is that it is a country in the Eastern Division of 
India. The KS,Sika-vrtti gives the example ^omrdlya 
in illustration of the rule of Pftp.ini according to which 
the suffix ‘cAff’ is aded to names of PrSoya countries 
whose first vowel is V or ‘o’.’. Again, the Mdtgya-Pur^wt 

1 S«e amta, p. Sfl. 

3 11-12. 

* ASioft XwSijiMWjf, vol. sv, pp. STff-aad Vol- xvi, pp. 10 lU. 

4 wf <S S[fh mvq; 

MS. Jandit B'ivadatta D. Kadala la his edition 'of tho Xt^ailiaifija, Iiit. p, 16 fii,3 

6 Ooimingham, Asp, Arch. Survey, Vol. II. ji. 10. 

<1 Stein, Bqjatar^ini, lat. p. 69. 

7 .HfeftiiJiorv Adiaft Oeegmphy Gounrd ia 

Paniui.I. 1.76. 
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meatioiia Gouarda as a country in the Praoya or East- 
ern division along with Pragjyotisa, Pundra, Yideha, 
I'amralipta, Magadha etc’ . . The same statement is also 
found in the Brahmm4f^.puram Yardhamihim, how- 
ever, places Gonarda in the south'* but the location ui 
Eastern India seems to be the correct one, as it is supported 
by the KMikdvrtU, and its situation near Ayodhya would 
tally with this view. 

Southern India is designated by Y&tsyayana both as 
Daksi/mpatha as well as Ddk^ittdfpa, and in some oases, 


he speaks m general of the D&ksrgatyas 

Dak^iuSpsitha 

or D®£?inatya or the people of the South, while in 

— the Siutheni Divisiou , , ■, . . 

other passages he menUons some of 


the individual provinces making up the southern region 


With regard to the area comprised in the Southern Divi- 


sion, the Oomraeutator explains that the country to tiie 


south of the river N'arraada or Tferbudda was called 


Daksiijdpaithco^ ; this agrees well with the limit fixed 
by ilfljasSkhara in his KmyoMirm'trvad where we ivre told 
that Daksiijapatha lies to the south of the city of Mhhis- 
matl’, that is, MfindhSta on the Nerbudda* } 
Bharata in his Ndtyaidstra which belongs to about the 
same period as Kdmamtm'' also gives a definition of 
Daksi:^patha which virtually agrees with the above : he 
says that Daksm^ipatha is the area containing the monn- 
tama Mahendra, Malaya, Sa liya etc, and besides, that the 
Ddk^kidtya or the southern style (pravrtti) is found 


?rw-?rTmt-rfbn^: in«?T tpems ti 

Mattya-Fin^t}a, cb IH. V. 45. 

2 Bh®. 15. 

3 BrJutt-SamhUti, ub, XIV, i2. 

4 /iid. p. 126. 

5 I JSsaarnMnStiwo, p. 93. 

6 Fleet, J'flilS., 1910, p. 444. 

7 Winternit® . diu^ DidiMh&n hi^teratur . 111. p. S. f,n. o’. 


gg Stuaies in the K^masQtra 

in vogue in ell the tioanlries Ijutwoeu the Vindhyas and 
the Southern Sea'. 

Dakfti^patha K mentioned by VateySynna in con- 
nection vtitb the custom of mnrriage u^ith the daughter 
of the maternal uncle in that region^ 
Pecnimrit(«( oi ow DakfisAtyaa ate rcfetiod to four 

tiiiiee. One pecuUnr custom of the South 
is referred to by him as eonsisUng of something like 
mreumcision^. VStsySyana refers to the peculiar way 
in yfhiah the DSk^ipityas dress their finger-naUe as 
distinsuished from the Qaudas, while the MahArSatrakas, 
he asem-ee oie, follow a middle The BSk^iuSty^, 

save VaisySvana, are also characterieed hy a fondneee 
for delivering aHletic strokes at ladies in their amorous 
sports as au exprcwiou of strong paeaiou*. This 
was a local custom with them and V&t»ySyam gives 
several examples from the court life of the South. The 
ZLn of Z South, says he, iK^ar on their bodies 
rnarks of these strokes' which sometimes were so 


ghwi^w «nptiV ® 
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z t KO/m^tira, p. ZW' 
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violent as to deprive them of their lives. It Tvas by 
just aucti a stroke — the K a r t a r I imparted on the bead 
— that Kuntala Satakarni Satavahaaa killed Ids 
cliief queen, Malayavatl,^ the Cbola king killed the 
courtesan, Oitraaena, by a similar stroke on the chest, 
called KllS in the technical language of the Eammutra*, 
and a stroke, the V i d d h 5 , aimed at the forefiead of 
a dancing girl by Naradeva, who, as the Oommejitary 
informs us, was Chief of the Paodya king’s forces, made 
her lose an eye.* Besides, he refers to an evil practice of 
the BSksipatyas^. 

Besides the general mention of the people of the 
Deccan, VataySyana delineates sojne peculiarities in the 
Drari^a and character of the women of Dravida {Cravi 
V a n a V s s 1 VanaySsi {Vdnmddkyahy, 

Yasodhara, whose ignorance of the geography of the 
East, as we have seen, was quite lamentable, shows an 
accurate knowledge of the location of the countries of the 
South. Thus he says, the Dravida mgaya was to the 
south of the Karuate country^ ( Kanara of modern 
days ) and the FajMiKjaso-w>a2'®> Jic says, was to the east 
of the province of Konkapa’. In connection with 
this mention of FanavS^i by Vatsyayana, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Sastri in his lectures on Magadhan 
lAterature has expressed the opinion that the ancient 
name, Vaijayauti, “became Vanavasl about the begin- 

1 siFtrWiTOIt SITtranpit 5WW) I ‘Wd., p. 149. 

* I p- 1 * 0 - 

1 Sl#f » The Comnieotafy 

explaitiii, I n !«• 

4 'TFuaf'i md..p. ui. 

5 siftp^ Jirfiraa: i p- 

MRnRad t < n.n.- p. 127. 

7 » Ibid., i>, 127. 

3 1 ibM. p.127. 
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ning of tKe CKfistian era.”*, and thence be detiyes 
an evgurociit in favour of lus theory that V&tsySyana U 
to be placed in the first century A, C, But we. find from 
inscriptions that the name Vaijayantl continued for several 
centuries of the Christian era. Thus wi* find Vi]@hukada- 
CutukulSnanda SStakanni Kills himselt a i J a y a a t i— 
pur a-r a j 5 hr an. inscription on. a pills.r in, front of tho 
Kallesvara temple at Malavalliin the Shiknrpur laluka 
of Mysore. As Fleet observes, “This king of Yatjayantl, 
that is Banawasi in the North Kanaru district, Bombay, 
may be referred to any time in or about the first or second 
century A. f).’”' In a later inscription on the same pillar 
the Eadamba king, Sivakhada-Yamtna or ^ivaskaoda- 
varman calls himself the ‘lord of Vaijayantt' and Eice lias 
“marked itvs date as about 250 A. 

V&tsyaynnft aleo mcutiona V i d a r h h a ot Herat 
twice in his work in connection witli the ahuHOS in the 
king's haremh and the Commentary 
viiuibhii explains that the country to the south of 
KSMjara was called Vidarbhah Another 
people, tlie V a t a a g u I m a a are also 
inentioned in the same counectiou as the JVaidarbbaa 
and are to some extent characterised by similar abuses ; 

among both these peopk'.s, w's are informed by YStsy^ 
yana, beautiful women were sent to the king’s harem*' 
Tltis agreement is not to l>e wondered at, in as much 

1 Literat^e. p. 8?. 

2 Cartiatiua,, YoV vil, p, 231. 

3 ViU.!*. 1SII3, pp. 

i Jijj. Cur, ™. iQtvutlwstiou, p. 6. ^ 

5 W »mnw 

Kif, PV- 3a7 itiicl 29-±. 

6 smi'Vu: > 1'- 
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as we learn, from Ttajaselchara’s Kavyamimanisa 
that Vatsagtilma was a city in the Y i d a r- 
h h a s and that it was a favourite haunt of the god of 
love^. The Commentator, Yas'odbara, says that in the 
Daksi:gapatha there were two brothers called V a t s a and 
G nlma, and the country where they lived was designat- 
ed Yatsagiilma^. Evidently he had no personal knowledge 
of the place and his information was gathered from some 
such work as Ksemendra’s Brhathathdmmjari where we 
are told that Somaa'arma, a DSksi]^tya Brahmin had 
two ^!ons named Yatsa and Gulma* whose nephew 
(sister’s son] was Gunarlliya, the author of the Brhatkathd, 
the great storehouse of stories in PaisW Prakrit. 
The same story is told also in the Kathdsnritsdgara*, 
and the two brothers Y a t s a and G u 1 m a are also 
mentioned there ; hut in neither of these stories is there 
any record of the foundation of the city, wbiob, as we 
learn from Eajasekhara, was situated in Berar. By tbe 
time that Yasodhara wrote his Commentary, the name 
Yatsagulma must have gone out of use. 

Tlie people of the Andhra country, which tlie 
Commentator tells us, was in the Daksiijapathay to the 
east of the Kariiata-Yisaya®, is referred 
to several times. Tlie Andhra ladies are 
referred to in two passages® and Yatsyayana speaks 


g^st,ai:sd rrat il 

KfiTynmiTlS nlition, I. 3 , 4 . 
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ot a enstom by vrhich a newly married damsel amoiig 
the Andhras was sent to the king’s harem on the 
tenth day with some presents ‘ . 

The KahSrSstrakas whose eountry is located 
by YaBodliara between the NarmadS and the Karnfttia 
, district*, are mentioned in two passages, one 

of which refers to the method of dressing 
the flnger-naUs of the men* and the other giyes some 
cliaracteristios of tlie ladies* who are said to have been 
fond of all the sixty-four PaiicSla arts. 

Another indirect mention of a southern coanl4*y is 
tiiat implied in the name of I) a p d a k y a, the B h o j a 
„ , , king who met with exterinmation alonsr 

Dai)gft1ca 

With liis whok family and kingdom for 
ravishing a Brahmin girl*. This is one of those passages 
which have apparently been quoted by VAtsyayana from 
the ArthaSSatra of KautUya.* The story is i-elated in 
the BttarakAnda of flow the flourishing 

dominions of IJEHjdakya were changed into the furitfst of 
Daniaka. The Bhoja kings ruled in the south not only at 
the time of Kantilya but also much earlier ; they go back 
without any doubt to the age of the JBrcthm^fms, and most 
probably, even so far back as the B^vedic period. Thus we 
are told by a passes in the Aitar^ya Brahma^ that in 
the south, the kings of the Satvats were called Bhojas and 

firgwwt t wwrtwt V Ibid., I>: 587. 

3 4iSg» < Mitdi in iwbi»Jl i i<ud. p. i3t. 

3 t P- US. 

4 v(n% w wKwhPBwr wfr 
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a passage in the Bgveda^ mentions PSkasthSman, the 
Bhoja ; hesides, other passages in the Bgveda and the 
comments in the Brhaddevaia on them, show clearly 
that Bhoja as the designation of a line of kings was 
well known in the Rgvedie era^ 

A western division with general characteristics is 
not mentioned by VatsySyana and it appears that there 
was no uniformity of character and iiabita 
in Western Indians in the PrSeya country 
and the Dsksig^tya. We have already 
referred to the land of the five rivers xvith the Indiis as 
the sixth, i.e., the Punjab in the north-west in eonnection 
with tlie U d itiy a division and only the countries in. 
tlie South-West now remain to he dealt witli, Vatsyayana 
mentions the ladies of Malava and 
A? tint” A V a n t is, the former being properly the 
Eastern or P a r v a*M a 1 a v a with its 
capital at Vidisa, and the latter, Western or A p a r a- 
M a 1 a V a with its capital at Ujjayini as tlie Oommeutaiy 
coireetly points out*. Avanlt and Malava are also sepa- 
rately mentioned in Bhacata’s where we are 

told that the people of Avantl, Sorastra, Mslava etc 
have the same style as Avantl'’. Another name foj 
eastern Malava was A k a r a as we find from JSrhat- 
Sotrihita which mentions Akara among the countries 
in the South West" as also from several inscriptions 
of the Satavalianas where we find Akara and Avanti 


1 R.V. viii. 3, at. 

i Tlie matter li is taon oxhniietivcly deali wirh Isy ma in Arj/m 
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ineafciotied side by side*. Thase itiscripfcioas and also coins 
go to show that the two M&lavas were by the first 
century A.D. included in the empire of the iSata- 
vshanas*, but with the disruption of that empive, 
they must have again become independent, as tiieir 
separate treatment by VStsySyana shows. 

The A b h t r a s are mentioned prominently. The 
Abhlra kdiea are said to be the same in tbeir likes and 
dislikes with the ladies of Malava", and 
The A tititifts xntrignes of the ladies in the 

harems of Abhtra kings are also referred to. In thk 
coimection we are told I hat the Abhtra Uarom was defend- 
ed by guards who bore the designation of 
showing that Ute Abhlras themselves had not yet acquired 
the status of Ksatriyaa and it s^ms that these latter 
weie employed as guardians of tlie royal seraglio, in 
oonaideratton of the lesser chance of their communication 
with the ladies than of warders taken from their own clan. 
An Abhira Kottaraja ot king of Eotta, which, the 
Commentator informs us, was a place in GnrjarSfca (modem 
Gujrat) is mentioned as an illustmitioii of the dangers 
to kings in entering the houses of others on love intrigues 

The Commentary gives the detail that this Abhtra king 

had entered the house of Sresthl Yasumitra to meet his 
wife, and there he was assassinated by a washerman 
employed by the king’s brother who had n claliu to 
the throne*. 

1 /i»i. Virl, p- 44 andp. so. 

3 Caini. SSHt. I, p. 5S3. 

t JCatMmim, p. 123. 
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S a u r a s t r a k a s, or the people of Surastra, that 
iSj the peninsula of Kathiawar, are mentioned in connec- 
tion with the pratice of the city as well as the 
o/KiXawar^ coontry women among them, of living in 
the royal harem either individually or m 
a body for sporting with the kings. Lata or Northern 
Kathiawar is referred to twice, — some 
CTn ' characteristics of the ladies of litta being 


given in one passage^ and those of the 
men in another’. 

The people of Aparanta fare referred to several 
times; in one passage the Aparanta ladies are said to 
resemble those of Lata*, and another refers 
HirVeVt arn to an immoral custom prevalent among the 
(ottin-uno Aparanta people that they sent their own 
handsome wives to kings and high officers in order to 
win their favour*. A third passage states that in 
Aparanta, the king’s harem was not so strictly guarded as 
in other parts of India*. As regards the location of 
the province, the Commentary says that the Aparanta 
country was situated near the Western Sea . It is i.ow 
generally considered to be “Northern Konkan with a 
capital at Surparaka (now Sopara)”' but very often 
the ivi.mc appears to have been applied to designate a 
much wider region from Malabar to Sindh. Kalidasa, for 
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Ks 1 j U J s a ’i 
A p a rid t a 
itioludos the eatire 
Mart from 
Malabar to tSindh 


example, appears to have used the word in its literal sense 
of ‘ the land on the weatern boundary line’' 
or the “ western marches ” iiioluding the 
entire-Goast line from Mnlaliar to Sindh. 
He makes Raghu cross tlie Sahya range or 
the Western Ghats between the two peaks Malaya and 
Dardura’ which are no doubt Dodahetta in the Kilgiri 
District and the Anaimalai hills of which the highest 
is the Anaimudi peak ; here is in fact the well-known 
Palghat gap which forma the only wide opening through 
the Western Ghats in these regions and through which 
the Railway line crosses the Ghats. Next, we are told 
that Eaghu’s immense army, bent upon conquering the 
AparSnta country, filled up, as it were, the narrow strip 
of land between the Ghats and tlie Sea, and the very 
next verse takes us to Kerala characterised by its noble 
palms “ and extending, in its widest signification, as 
far nortli as Kangarote river near Goa in Nortli 
Kanara®. Tininediafely after this, the poet speaks of 
the date palms* which flourish moat in the north, 
especially in the dry, arid regions of Sindh and in the 
verse following, he again speaks of the sea paying tribute 
to Bagliu through the kings of AparSnta ^ *iL})pavently 
therefore the whole western coast from Kerala up to 

1 a fstfro*! ipnwm i %rRiw: ^ riisei 
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Sindh was included in KalidSisa’s ApaTSnfa. Sir R. G. 
Bhaiidarkar was tlia first to identify Apar^ata witL the 
western coast : he says, “AparEnta must be the western 
coast below the Sahyadri ; for, KalidSsa represents 
Raghu, in the fourth canto of the Eaghuvamsa to hate 
crossed the Sahya to conquer that country, and to have 
by means of his immense army made the sea app^r 
‘as if it touched the Sahya mountain.*’^ Rr. BhagavanlaJ 
Indraji following him, says, ‘‘It corresponds with modem 
Konkapa, the district extending from Gokarpa, in the 
Karwar eollectorate to the RamSn GaAgS, the frontier 
river of Gujrat, or perhaps even further north to the 
Tapi”* He quotes in support of his statement a 
passage from the Commentary to the Kamasatra and a 
passage in the MahShharata, where it is asserted that 
Arjuna visited all the holy places in Aparanta up to 
Prabhasa in KStbiawSr, Dr. G. Bnhler in a note also 
accorded his agreement with this view.* Pundit Indraji 
also observes* on the authority of the Viiva&o^a quoted 
by Malliuatha that Shrparaka or SopSTSir was the capital 
of Aparanta, Dr. Burgess also agrees with this view.® 

. On the evidence offered by the Aparanta coing; 

however. General Cunningham shows Apa= 
^ow^that rSnta to extend farther north and also to 
txtand6A include territories considerably inland. Thus 
to Sindh Cunningham observes, “Aparantika is placed 
by Varahamihira in the western division of India 

I Tfaiti. Second Ini. Cotigrm OruKt. ( 1874), p, SIS. 

3 Ind. Ant. vii, p. 259 
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and the l\unab m f #1, Sindh 

0 * Ap.,mik^_ ta^in/ 1 hril*w’ “^'’ ”“• 

weM found oMenj i,,' H*’!'™, 

N^imaoh and Ajmer bv PaTa f about 

^peotau* We'":; »k«::rL 

Mathurti, p„u th« J oo“eto“d°: lUr'"”* 

the west of India, md tUi it 

cal^j to the south of the &«f*’g:rsphi« 

plaoee to tte tut 

t: Bdt tbk B „„t the rfeu- " oVk-w 'J ''*™ 

we ha\e shown above. Yet at +k KsiidAsa as 

be admitted that OunninrfmmCl to 

Keet also points out that -One ofX'T”^i 

the Yaranas, Katnbojas and Ofl ^ edicts classes 

thinks that Aparanti includes 

Northern Gujrat, Kathiawad 00^1 also 

as we bare shown above Ksiida.^ f ^indh.'*^ But 

and includes the whole of the fwi-thiT south 

<iifficmt to say wLt Itia 

VStsyayana but weirLLf hy 

which it occurs. In the group frii f ^ 

oocurs, rstsyajana is iilXl’ 

{I>ekt^Tmrtti), and all the peonl custom 

to wuth-westeri, fcdB : thL tw t '’*”* 

(wta dMiall tlT ■" ‘k* O'd'ir- 

'^jSyan, eiteBded b> the nt, *“ 

(both „r B„„i- 

AparSotaof Tatsyayanaamw^wf ^*s«ytho SauraffmJtas. 

meludmg fi/ Koakm ™tom 

to the „„th 


«>■»«. 
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of Kothiawar. it did not include Saurasfcra, nor Sindh in 
as much as tlie Scundhavas are rueiitioned ' separately.. 
These latter are only once mentioned in eon* 
Sam h a V a S affairs of the ladies in the 

king’s harem. i The Commentary informs ns that the Sain- 
dhava people dwelt in the hind to the .west of the Indus:® 
The question now remains for us to determine the 
position of Nagara referred to in Vatsyayana’s Nagari- 
hyah and Nagarakah, The Commentary is 
City, ill pceaent Certainly Tigiit in holding that they are 
Jaipur State proper Jiames referring to 0 particular plaoe 
and are not used in the literal sense of ‘the women or men 
of a city’ in general, and this will be evident from the 
oonteict in which they occur. In neitlier of the eases is there 
any contrast between the town and the village. Both the 
words are used in connection with other proper names, 
the former in the order — An4krya\, M^Mr'&^irikyaht 
N5.garihya}i, i>rd.vi4yaKt V&nmS^kyak etc., and the 
ktter in the ord.9r AhicchatrikAh, Sdketdh, Ndgarak&k^. 
In the second case it ia found that the names are those of 
Well-known towns, Ahicchatra, the capital of the North 
PaucSla and Saketa or Ayodhya, and the oonolusiqu 
becomes irresistible that Nagara is also the name of a 
particular town, and as w^e have seen that VStsySyana is 
more familiar with Western India than with the other 
parts of the country, we are led to expect Nagara in tills 
region. We find here ‘the great ancient city of Nag&ra’^ 
the ruins of which now lie scattered over an area of 
nearly four square miles in extent in the territory of the 
Maharaja of Jeypore, 25 miles to the south-^uth-east of 

K&tmtwtra, p. aM 

2 f^g g ( q U Tr 'f&fh? I Ibid ,p. 296. 

S Skj KS: pp. 126-T* anti p' I66i 

4 Oaiiungliam^Ei Import it/ tk^ Archesolo^ieid Saruey y jTjidia, toI. Ti) pp* Iftl-lS?* 
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Tonk aaid d(6 irttles to tlie norti^north-e?ist of Bundi”’ 
TVFr . Oarlleyle wbo made an archmoiogioa) survey of the 
place, picked up 'here several thousands of very ancient 
types of coins, many of the puneh-marked variety and 
nfimy bearing the legend Jttyfi in Br&hinl 

eharscfcere.-* The oity is not very far from Malwa and 
W6 think the democratio coin-legenu speaking of the 
“Triumph of the Malava people” refers to the oekhrated 
Malavs-gam tvbo are knovsn to have irxsUtnted the era 
now called the Samvat* 'i’here is another ancient city 
M^an or Ta/f/idaiail Nagari (about eleven miles north 
of Ohitoro) which has baen identified with the Matlhya- 
mika of Patanjali*; this city might also claim identity 
wiili Vstsyayaua’s Nchgo/Ta, but I think the former is 
the more probable one, as the latter evidently called 
Metjhomik'ji or Madhycmikd* about the begnining of 
the Christian era, and probably also a few centuries 
later. Pacini appears to have known Nagims. as the 
name of a particular oity as it appears in 
»ctty oaH^eU tlic Qu^a OF group kaitryiidi referred to 
N a eat a STitrAH«. The Sj&Hkd 

commentary enumerates fifteen names as belonging to 
this class. That the word Nagam in this list is 

older than the KssikS and is a proper 


t Hid-i p- isa 

2 TSisse^ios ate descrilXiAby Mr, Oailteyle also by Sir A. Ciwtiliigbstft,’ 
Ibid, PI!* 1 80WI, alBrt Ofuau^^in, toI. XIV, p, 160. 

3 Meet, <?uyte*MjrIpfi<MW,pp. 8 r, 168;-J'BAS., 1918 , pp. 698 - 3 , aad 1914, p, 74? 
Prof. I).B. Bli*»dttrlEar, nisi A%t,, 1613, p, 161; Thomat, /B4S.,lSl4,pp, H)12-4(. ele, 

4 Carlisle, oit., pp. 200 ff.; Caaniiigbam, Vol XIV p. 146, See alBO Vtof. D B 
nitaSaAst, Ihs AiektuAngiad JIsawiiMi ani Jfceearflfioftj tit -VSfari, Mere. Arcli. S of 


Tn.iia, No. 4. . 

6 Xtis ooina fauad here bear bbe Si^poita^Mia^a, CarUGjl^:^ 

(jp* .dibj p. 2C2. 

6 I Panliil, iy. 2. 98. Prof, D.B, Bhandarkar who first <lr>-w 

atteotioa to thU jilioo, sajy ia the //idittn AMipiary, 1911, p. S4. footnote 46, “ llfigara 
*a the name ot a tom, vris Imovra. to the_ anthorof KsSlk*." He coneidora Nagarkoi 
or as the Nagara frorayrhioh the NSgar BrShMspaa derivod their 
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name, appears from what the KSsika says in 
connection with another mtra of Faqjni (IV. 2 
128); it states that Kagara is read in the 
group as the designation of a particular city as it occurs 
in company with other such names tbere.^ l?rom a 
city called Ifagara also the NSgari alphabet miglit hare 
derived its name. The existence of a city called Nagara 
therefore cannot be questioned. There is, however^ no 
justification for liolding that the Nagara, we have referred 
to WHS the city where VstsySyaca composed his work, it 
being only one of the many places that lie has mentioned 
in illustrating his mtras-, the utmost that we “can say is 
that from the uncompromising and straightforward 
manner ia which he has exposed the evils practised by 
the king’s officiftls and queens, he must have belonged to 
a Qatm->rajya or a democratic government like the city of 
the Mslavas described above. This is also apparent from 
the importance he attaches to the assembly of citigeiis 
{nagarikasamamya) alluded to before. 

It ia hopeless to attempt to decide definitely which 
part of India VatsySyana belonged to. Some 
IdUtUncto sOiolars (including MahSmahopSdhyayft 
HaraprasSd ^trl) hold tliat Tatsyfiyana 
wrote his KSmasutra at the city of FKt^li^ 
patra,hut there is hardly any justification for this belief in 
the book itself. It depends mainly upon the Oommentator’s 
identification of VStsySyana’s Nagara with Pfttaliputra 
which, as we have seen, is absolutely without any founds 

miKoa IV. 2, 178. Th« last pait of tbe qaotitioa would 

tia^a as the . oornset foim of deUTatiTs to. dosi^^EUvte a citUen. of this 

partioalaT Nagwa, hut VatsySyana hag apparently not followed Pacini here, pgrhape 
in deference to popular praodoe, Ihe ia accordance with the aStra of ranini, 

here lay* down that the fonn S^anika ia deriTed from Ndgatu to sigai:^ ahuae « 
expert knowledge otherwise, it will be JVagetra, and the example 

giTOn to llluatate this point .ie ^liRl SUdMlI*- Uoee it ehow that Nagara Brahma^ 
rtre vunrp toXattJtB r 
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tion. It is remarlcabje that VatsySyaca lias got nothing 
to say of the people of Magadha. In hia days, Magadha 
was atill a great coniitry and not extinct like PaScSla, 
and its capital was still the greatest city in India. There 
is, therefore, no reason why ValsySyana should not 
mention the characteristics of the people of Magadlia, 
as , he has done with regard to those of other parts of 
India. It is argued by some ( who favour the theory 
of Vateiyayana being a man of Pataliputra himself), that 
he did not like to calumniate his own people by expatiat- 
ing on their sexual abuses. But this argument cannot 
hold, ina^nuoh as our author has not everywhere 
enumerated mere defects or abuses, but has not uaoften 
delineated simple and faultless customs and habits 
without the least suggestion of any evil in them. It 
was open to him to bring out the good points in their 
character, as he has done in the case of the men and 
women of Gauda. We cannt think of any other reason 
than personal ignorance of the country of Magadha 
and its people for this omission on the part of Tstsy^ana 
MM HaraprasSd SSstri has pointed out that in the 
introduotion to the Ear^amritat BSna who .belonged 
to the Vatspayma-gotm says that his ancestors dwelt 
at some place in Magadha and hence he has argued 
that all the Vstsyayanas in literature must have belonged 
to the same country ^ This is a large generalisation 
which it is hard to accede to. There are Brahmins of 
the S&'^ilya-gotra now in Bengal ; it would hardly be 
a sane conclusion to derive from this fact that all the 
Sandilyas that lived at any time in India were Bengalees, 
that the author of the Sdn4ilya'SyUras, for example, 
hailed from Bengal. Our Yatsya-yana was sepai'a.ted 
from BSnabhatta by about four centuries, and according 

l I tn f M m Ltta-mtwre p n ff. 
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to the finding of the MahamahopadhySya hi ra self, by 
not less than six. Is it not ?ather rash to imagine that 
they belonged to the same family located in the same 
spot for these many hundreds of years ? 

Now, we observe that though ystsyayana possesses 
more or leas knowledge of alle parts of India, yet he 
appears to have been acquainted more 
thoroughly with South-Western India than 
°^**^*‘ poi’tions. Of the country 
from Rajputana to the south up to the 
Konkan coast, lie speaks of almost all the various 
provinces and peoples. For example, he -speaks of 
A V a n 1 1 and M 5 1 a v a (i.e. Eastern and Western 
Mslava), Aparanta, Rata, SaurSstra, 
Vidarbha, MahSrSstra, etc,, he mentions 
twice the Vatsagulmakasof Berar and the 
A n d h r a s and the A b h 1 r a s are mentioned again 
and again, and he treats them with a wealth of detail 
which is not observed in his delineation of the peoples 
in other parts of India. Of the countries to the North- 
West he speaks of the people of Sindh and the Punjab 
and of some customs of the B a h 1 i k a country ., or 
Baotria. The people in the vSouth he knows only as 
the DaksipStyas and their country asDaksi^^- 
p a t h a and he once mentions the Dravidas and 
only incidentally a Colaraja, The people in the East 
he speaks of as the P r a c y a s, ‘’the Eastern people,” 
though he seems to know the Gaud a s and makes 
a collective mention of Vaitgangakalihga in one passage. 
He does not, as we have seen, even once speak of Magadha, 
nor does he notice any characteristics of the people of 
its capital, and of the entire country from Magadha to 
Rajputana he has very little to say. Once only he 
speaks of the Madhyadesa and once each of the 
Saurasenas SSkets tod Ahicchatra, 
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This meagre mention of the countries of the central and 
, eastern portions of Northern India and the 

V S t.s j- a y a Q a _ * 

probably belonged detailed description of the customs of 

to 8 0 u t h ^ 

We^B^t ern Wpstam India makes it abundantly clear 
that VatsySyana had personal knowledge of 
the wester n portion alone,^nd that his information about 
the eastern regions was derived probably from the works 
o! his predecessors like the treatise on the VaUika. section 
of the science of Erotics by Eattnka of Fatal iputra. That 
Vatsyayana belonged to Western India may also be 
guessed from the fact that ho makes a large number of 
quotations from Apastaraba’s Grh^assutm^ as wo have 
shown before,' and it is known that the Vedio school of 
the Apastambins flourished in Western India, specially 
in the land of the Andhras,* 


1 See itnU, pp. 1SH4, 

2 Buehler, Apattumba D/utrmamim, IntTodvctioa, p. sxxiiL 
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SOCIAI; LIRE IK ANCIENT INDIA : 

AS DEPICTElJ IN VATSYAYANA’S EAMASUTRA 
I CASTES AND OCCUPATIONS 

Vatfiyuyanu in the K^iagfdra, presents a beautifully 
vi\ia and realistic picture of various aspects of socia.1 
life in Iiidia about seventeen hundred years ago. Though 
mainly concernert with erotics, yet he throws light on 
many an obscure side of Indian society, furnishing facts 
and circumstances hardly available from any other 
source, l^’rom his work we get a picture of 'ancient 
India u society under the operation of the yaT^^^gramOi 
DharnHt of the rwligiou-s law books and while discussing 
the ideals and forms of marriage, Vabsyayana gives ms an 
insight into tho actual life of the young people, their 
loves and jealousies, their courtship and uiquetry. He 
depicts the gay life of the NAgaraka, the city-bred mao 
of fashion of his days— his house and gardens, his daily 
round of pleasures, his sports and festivities, his many- 
sided culture and refinement. He furnishes a picture of 
the Indian home, of the sweet, pure and devoted Indian 
Wife, the mistress of the household and controller of the 
family purse. Fi otn Vritsyayana also we can glean an 
account of the arts and criifta that flourished in this age of 
fine aesthetic tastes and arliatic pursuits, and we see how 
the artiste, the g a n i k a, by virtue of lier intellectual 
accomplishments and skill in tire fine arts, occupied a 
position of no mean importance in society. At the same 
time, rve realise that the merry life depicted in 
VatsySyaua’-s work, representing, ns it does, but one side 
13 
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of the entire Indian social struetare, supplements the 
picture tis obtained from the Dhm'inaMstrm, and tJie 
ideal life, according to VStsyayana, is one in which the 
three elements of dhaymctt artha and kania are harmoni- 
ously blended together. 

As in the Dharmasaatraa and the other sacred 
literature of India, we find, in Vstsyaiyana’s worh, Indian 


Indian Society 
fourided npoc 


society founded upon the fourfold classi- 
fication of the entire people into v a r p. a s 


*ccort”iDVto^v,^ or castes, and the fourfold division 'of the 
life of each individual into a s r a m a a or 


stages, Vatsyayana himself declares that' the very 
existence of the social structure is effected by Uie 
observance of the rules rendered oi)ligatory for the main- 
tenance of the institutions of and M’awa and 
though the subject Vatsyayana has to deal with* does not 
offer many occasions for expatiating upon these matteis, 
yet it is amply clear from casual references in the work 
that it was a society controlled by the vm'nMrama system 
that Vatsyayana was depicting. Thus when referring 
lo the various ways in which 'Vatsyayana’s heau ideal, 
the NS-garaka, was to acquire the wealth necessary for 
leading his life in ease and comfort,. Vatsyayana 
enumerates four methods of earning money, 
VarnaVdiTi- acceptance of gifts (p r a t i g r a h a), 

Oc S conquest ( j a y a ), trade f k r a y a ) and 

wages ( n i r v e 8 a Of these, as the 
Commentary points out, pratigraha or acceptance of gifts 
is the standard means of subsistence for a Brabmin"* , 
of the six kinds of work which according to Maim a 


! Hamixsutva ji. Iti. 

siira 1 Ibid,, p. 42. 
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Bralimin may partake b, tixree enable him to -earn a 
living, as Mana points out himself, via., sacrificing for 
others iyiijam), teaching {adhy^fam) and the acceptance 
of gifts from pure men ( pratiffmha )' and of these three 
if looked at closely, tlie last praUgmM, 
'evidently the actual means of earning money in tlie case 
of sacrificing and Leaching also, as the remuneration oSeied 
ia most cases was voluntary. VStsySyana who was 
trying , to condense these matters into as few words as 
possible in his pithy paradigms, has spoken ofprati- 
^raha only as the means of acquiring a fortune m 
the we of Brahmins, that being essentially the only 


Tnothod for the purpose. , 

In the ease of tlie Ks a t riy a,s i mil a r ly.Manu declares 
that Uie bearbg of. arms is the means of subsistences 
ao that Vstsyayana’s conquest ( 3 a y practical y 

eauivaleiit to it. In the same way, of the three approved 
means of subsistence prescribed for the V a 1 ^ y ^ 
t,»ae. re^rl^ of cattle a«a agncutt™’, ‘*“^0 ^ 

esMtW element, as the p»a<iee from cattle md 
aaricnltme have to he bartered to bring money. Laslly 
i,r the ease of the S a d r a, we find Mann ordairans^ta him 
the earnmv of a living as an artisan or omtlsinan w 


^ srfwnp;^ ^ ii 
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is .the same as the a i r v e s a or worldog for wages 
of Vatsyayana. This fourfold diyision of the means of 
e^wning money according to birth, shows that in 
YataySyaaa’s time, occupation was controlled by the 
oaate in which one was born. In eorineotion with anotliei 
important matter of life also, ws., marriage, VSitsyayana 
speaks of the four castes, of higher aud lower castes, and 
also on the advisability of the nnion between men and 
women of tlie same caste ( s a v a r p. a ) as we shall show 
in the next chapter. 

T!ie B rah m an as ho raeivtions several times and j,= 
receiving special respect. Bles.sing.s vouchsafed by good 
Brahmaaas are to be coveted by everyone, 
Biahmana Ygtsyayana, as a source of long lile 

and reuownh The gift of a thousand cows to Bi‘ 5 hiu?)p.as 
19 considered to be one of the highest aims in life of a 
kdy, even iu the case of a courtesan when she is rich, 
although in her ca.se the gift had to be made through a 
third person, as a direct gift by a Mien woman would 
not be acceptable to them . Even into the royal harem 
where the ladies were guarded against intrusion by any 
male person, the BrShmaija had right of eut.iy arsd could 
converse witii them separated by a sGl’een^ With regard to 
medfel preparations for recovering he ntli or restoring 
vi<»our, TatsySyana advises the use erf those only that are 
approved of by friends and Brahmapnss the underlying 

t ^ i4nn i «d wi'wmiHrfxi'?: p. sso. 

2 ?pf I 

T.bid.,'p.340. 

3 «iiva;gprn[(t %i?r i gs(i^tsTl^«ft«nw4rfssiiR(rT 

WStF^fg[3RVa:guRj -'BW5fR5Kt'?IJlI5n<T: I pp. 285 and 294. 
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idea^n such recomiaendations beiog that the BrShmam 
was beliefad to be unselfish and houest. 

The Bmhmaijas as performing various religious 
functions and as forming various orders of monks or 
ascetics, are mentioned by VafcsySyana : for example, the 
Sr 0 1 r 1 y a and the fire maintained constantly in his home 
for offering daily sacrifices, are referred to several times 
m the chapter on marriage-, and besides, in other pW 

^ Brahmaoarl the 

or the man initiated to perform a sacrifice, the 
Frahn or the man who has taken a special vow, and the 
or person who Like the Sann^a^m of later times 
has adopted certain special dress and marks* The 
Commentary C3:plains the as the 

the wandering ascetic who has renounced the worlds 
vatsyayana's wprk amply demonstrates the fact 
thafcsacrifimal performances still formed an important 

s a C h“ f e“e a ‘ m the Biahmanical faith, in as 

much as the setting up of large and 
costly fire^ places or A g n i - o a i t y a s is considered a 
popular form of public service along with^ the erection 
of temples, excavation of tanks, laying of parks and 
bmldmg of bridges etc.^ The sacrificial performances 
on a large scale ( y a j fi a ) afforded one of the common 
occasions on which it was pmmissible for ladies to go out 
of their inner apartments to take part in 


f^TPlT- 

^ i Ibid, Pi). 2i9-s2(). 

2 w-NvR<a> ) ibi.i., p. 351. 

4 mv, wrefhmrfhl^Einit 

Ibid,, p, 3JU. 

5 iRt^ nipt ift# f <ifg i 

h>id., p. ;.26 i 
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the public or privfifce festivities, Agaia, the utility oE 
religious or scientific treatises for the perform- 

ance of concrete practical works like sacrifices 
{^ajnas) \ is referred to by Vatsy5,yana, and moreover, he 
adds that priests officiating at sacrifices (yajnikah), even 
tiiougli ignorant of grammar, were able to apply at the 
sacrificial rites [Kratm) the pinnciple of » h a or drawing 
of inference which depends upon a knowledge of gram- 
mai'». These sacrificial festivities which the maidens 
went oat of tneir homes to join, also afforded oppor- 
tunities, according to Yatsydy^na, to a youngman 
for choosing bis partner for life and winning the love 
of the girl of his selection®. At the sacrificial, festivities 
again, the amorous lover sought for au opportunity of 
arranging a rendezvous with his mistress with the help 
of a female go-hetweeii'‘. Thus we observe that 
or household sacrifioes like those performed at the house 
hold fire of the Srotriyas, as well as tine more elaborate 
Srmta rites on a large scale, formed common occurrences 
In the society that VSfcsyayana depicts. 

Of the second caste in the social order, we find the 
Mja playing a prominent part in society in Vateyayana’g 
days, but it is evident that the BSjS or king, 

, a. t r 1 y though generally a Ksatriya, was not unoften 
derived from other classes like the Abhiras, and sometimes 


2 wfw ®?f¥wrf^l«n^!!?irT s?3s=3^ f wd., p. sa- 
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perhaps be was a Bi-ahmin. The word Kmtriya, is used 
by Vatsyayna only once, and even there, as the special 
designation of a class of guards employed by the AbMra 
monarchs. This passage tells us that the seraglios of the 
Abhira kings were guarded by sentries who bore the 
designation of Ksatnyas>. This shows appareolly that 
the Abhiras themselves were not Ksatriyas. but were 
outside the fourfold classification of Indian society, and 
that they emyloyed these Ksatriyas considering them to 
be more trustworthy in guarding the harem than their 
own tribesmen 

The V a i s y a s and the S fi d r a s are not expressly 
mentioned by Vatsyayaua,but we have seen that tlieir caste 
, , occumtions are referred to by liim, and 

h' u d r d besides, he mentions a number of artisans 

aud craftsmen whose occupations are in some way coa- 
neoted with the life of luxury and ease that the Kagaraka 
led. These are the M a 1 a k 5 r a— ‘the maker of gar- 
lands’, the G a n d h i k a-The perfumer’, the H aj a k a 
and the JMlilkusumliharanjak a — ‘the dyer 
and the cleaner of clothes, the N a p i t a — ‘the barber’, 
the S a u ^ d i k a~‘the vendor of spirituous iiauors’, the 
T a ID b h 1 i k a— ‘the seller of betel leaves’, the S u v a r- 
^ikaorSuvari^akar a— ‘the goldsmith’, the M a- 
jgLi k a r a — 'the jeweller’, the Valkatik a— ‘the diamond- 
cutter’, the K u 8 i 1 a V a— ‘the actor’, the G a y a n a -‘the 
singer’ and so on^ We may compare with lliese last 
the artiste spies of Kautilya having opportunities ot 
espying the private character of citizens, vis. the actor 
the dancer the singer CQ-dyamsJ, the 

*59h-aT»^fe^fe-fp-:69\ fflWen 
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musician (Fadaha), the man who liyes on his tongue 
( Fcigjivam) and the bard Many of the 

craftsmen no doubt formed separate castes that varied 
according to their occupations hut were commonly includ- 
ed under the general name of §ud?’a. We have a men- 
tion of some females tlyat were skilled in the arts^ the 
S i I p a k a r i k a— ‘ a woman practising the arts , 
the NatlorNatakiy S — ^“the actress’, and the 
K a 1 a V i d a g d h a— -‘the fenmle artiste’". Here also 
we are reminded of Kautilya’s Silpavatyah striyah ^ — 'the 
women proficient in the arts’, who had access to the inner 
apartments of the people®. He speaks of the &%lp(tka- 
nlca also*. 

Of the higher professions, have a reference to the 
astrologer ( D a i v a j ii a )* and the physician { V a i 
dya)®. There is no indication in YStsyayana’s work 
to show whether they formed separate castes. The 
Vaidya probably occupied a respectalfie position, in as 
much as in two passages in the Kdmasidra, he is mentioned 
with the Mahamatra as an influential person and in 
another pHSsage, the Yniclya is considered to be a person 
whose favour is w'ortli acquiring by a courtesan The 
literature used by the Vaidya, that is the science of 


1 gTT lipsi : 1 
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Arthamdtva p. 21.. 
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Tttdeicine is called V it i d y a k a by VSlsySyana and tlie 
Ayurveda, or the ‘science of life’ is also mentioned along 
with tliS' T' eda and the Vtdyatantras, i.e, works on 
various branches of science*, 

Yatsyayana mentions a number of government 
officials, but there is nothing to indicate their caste. Their 
position in society, however, appears to suggest that 
they must have belonged to the higher castes, but 
they need not necessarily have belonged to the Brahmin 
or the Kaatriya castes. We find that the R a s t r i y a 
or governor appointed by the emperor Candragnpta 
Maurya, in Western India, was the Vaisya Pusyagupta 
and the man holding the same position in Asoka’s time 
was the Yavana TusS^pn, while RudradSman’s governor 
was the Pahlava Suvisakha*, of foreign extraction no 
doubt, but thoroughly Indianised, 

In the first place, the Mahftmatrais men- 
tioned many times in the book, side by side witli the 
king, as of a very high position in society. Yfttsy5yana, 
when writing his work, had in mind as his prospective 
readers the daughters of kings and Mahamatrss who were 
likely to profit by his book, because in. the first place, aS 
he observes, among females it was specially they who 
received a liberal education — ^had their intellect sharpened 
by a study of the literature on a subject {sastraY. On 
festive occasions near the bouse of the MshamStra, a 
lover would try to meet and win over the lady he 
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loved’. A person who was in the good hooks of the MahS- 
raStm was considered a desirable lover by the hetavae*. 
The favour of the MahamStras was sought to be won by 
men in some parts of India in ways that were far from 
hoEorabiev and certainly not sanctioned by codes of 
morality*. Vatsyayaaa advises the Mahamatras never 
to enter another’s house on any amorous expedition, 
because other people would imitate the condnet of great 
men like themselves, and he adds that Just as the sun, 
high up in the sky, is watched by ali people in his Journey 
across the heavens, similarly tlie movements of the Maha- 
matras are keenly watched by men ; therefore they 
should not do anything that was unworthy or dishonour- 
able • VStsyayana idso speaks of persons that w^ore 
harassed by the MahSmStras' and* he speaks in similar 
terms of the Rajavallabha or the favourite of 
the king® who was marked generally by violent and 
sitiister'condncfc. The Maharoatra of V5ts_vayana appears 
to be, as in the AVthasastra of Eautilya^, a designation 
for high government officials in general, including 
provincial governors, as in Asoka’s edicts. Besides 
file Mahamatra, Vatsyayana also raentions tho 
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M a n t !■ i n on whose shonlders rested the heayy 
burden of state,' as a person who should never have 
anything to do with filthy practices. ^ This K a ii t r i p, 
the pillar of the state, seems to he the Prime-minister and 
superior to the Mahamatras, or he may be a member of 
the Mantr'h-^arimd of Kautilya.* Of the .superior 
officers, Vats y ay ana also speaks of the D b a r m a s t h a s 
or DharmadhikaraipasthaS, the dispensers 
of law and justice* and four of the Adhyaksas 
oj superintendents in charge of the departments of state, 
beside the U 1 1 a r a d h y a k s a or a superior officer 
in general.' These aclhyaJo^m Gt departmental super- 
intendents mentioned by Vstsyayana, are only such as 
come in contact with women in ttie ordinary course of 
their duties and have thus opportunities, as Vatsyayana 
avers, of winning their love without much risk to them- 
selves. Such an officer is the Gavadhyak^a who 
had access to cowherdesses.® The Shtradhyakssj 
the Superintendent of spinning and weaving, hiul dealings 
with widows, helpless women and female mendicants ’’ 
who spun yarn for the Government and brought it to 
him for,j^his approval and also for their wages ; Kautilyn 
gives a fuller list of such women — “Widows, cripple 
women, mendicant or ascetic women (pravrajita), women 
compelled to work in default of paying fines {dari4a- 
pratikari'ipi), mothers of prostitutes, old womemservants 

I ^ ( ICS. p. 170. 
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of the king, and. prostitutes {demdasi) who have ceased 
to attend temples on service, shall be employed to out 
wool, fibre, cotton, panicle (fsia), hemp and. The 

Papy^dhyaks a — the Superintendent of merchan- 
dise— the same as the JPait^adhyakm of Kautiiya, has 
dealings with women in the coarse of purchase and 
sale of various articles’*. But he says that honest 
women also often earn a living for themselves by 
spinning ; '‘Those women who do not stir out of their 
houses {mishasmycd}), those whose husbands are gone 
abroad, and those who are cripple or girls, may when 
obliged to work for subsistence, be provided with work 
(spinning out threads) in due courtesy through the 
medium of mjiid-semnts (of the weaviisg (’stablishment),’' 
He therefore prescribes strict rules so that they may 
work with honour : "Those women whe can present 
themselves at the weaving house shall at da%\’n he enabled 
to exchange their spinning for wages 
mayam). Only so mucli light as is enough to examine 
the threads shall be kept.” Besides, he provides punish- 
ment if the Superintendent is tempted to look at the faces 
of suelt women or presirmes to talk with them on any 
other topic except that of the business immediately in 
hand.3 

A similar person is the N a g a r a, the officer 
in charge of a city, that is, the Superintendent of the city 
police who in his rounds in the town at niglit meets 
wandering women going to meet their lovers and has 
power over them, in as much as he comes to bo in 
possession of the secrets of their movements.* In the 

1 Sh&iaa Sastrt’e ’Trails iation of d.S* p* 140* 
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villages also the goveTnment ofl6.cer, A y u k t a k 
HI eliarge d£ a village, when he is a young man and the 
son of a leading husbandman himself, has easy access to 
the viHage- women who can he won over simply for the 
asking and who ajre called Carmriu.'^ 'With them he 
gets into contact on various accounts such as in works 
which tliey have to render without wages (tjfsfa'), in storing 
and taking out things from the store-house, in cleaning 
tlie house, in work on the fields, in reeeiv^g cotton and 
wool and the fibrous skin of flax and hemp, in accepting 
yarn spun hy them, and in sale, purchase and exchange of 
various articles,® 

Tlie A s V S d h y a k s a or the Master of the 
horse is also referred to in another conneotion.* Two 
female officers, the * K a n c u k i y ft, the female 
overseer of the women’s apartments and the M a h at“ 
t a r i fc 5 are mentioned liy VaTsy tfyana as employed m 
the harems of kings/ They are employed by the queens 
m sending messages accompanied by various presents to 
the king/ In the dramas w'e generally find male offlceis 
of advanced years employed as the Kanoukin or Cliamher- 
1am, but liere a woman is found to be so appointed. 

We may add here a few words with regard to the 
institution of which, as we have already seen. 
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Vatsyayanfl speaks of as forming beside Var^a, the other 
greatfpundation of Indian society'. He makes 
Aeramas dearer in his introductory chapter on the 
realisation of the threefold goal of human life {Trimrffa) 
Tims he s>iys, “Man, whose term of life, is a hundred 
years, should divide Ihe whole of tiiis period and practise 
the tnvarga, that is Dhamia, Ariha and Kama, in such 
a manner that they may harmonize together and not 
clash in ar\y way.” * He explicitly lays down also 
directions for making this division. Thus he advises 
that in the first part of life {Balya) which appear.s to 
include both boyhood and adolescence, one should devote 
oneself to such objects as the acc^uisition of learning, 
and in youth — Yativatut — to enjoyment In old 

age one should practise Dhm'wm and further, seek the 
realisation of the ultimate goal of man’s life viz. Mokmi 
or the final emancipation from the bonds of life and 
death ; but, he goes on, as life is uncertain, these objects 
should be pursued just as they come to hand. However, 
he enjoins strictly that until a man finishes his education, 
he should practise b r a h m a c a r y a, or lead a life 
0^ perfect chastity/’ tiiat is, as both Manu and Ysjnavalkya 
affirm, so long as he is a student, he must not swei ve 
from the vow of chastity ( aviphita-hrahnuiGO^rya ) ^ 
This is the B r a h m a c a r y a, s' r a m a or the first 
stage of life of the DhnnnaMsfras. The Brahmacarin la 
also referred to in the Yais'ika section of the KMiamira. 

Of the second stage of life, VatsySyana says that 
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after getting one’s education one should enter into the 
life of the householder (G 5 r h a s t h y a), that is, one 
should marry and settle down as a NSgaraka'. As the 
KdmaMira occupies itself entirely with this period when 
one enjoys life, VatsySyana has very little occasion to 
speat of the third and fourth aSramas of the VdmprmtM 
and the Tafi respectively But he speaks of the Zvn^im — 
that is, ascetics who wore the special marks and garments 
of their respective sects. * Female asectics 
and Female more prominent TRention as 

KmpmiM, Tdpa^, 

Mttn0 eto.s Of these, as we shall shot^ hereafter, 
the S ram an® appears to be the Buddhist nnn 
and the K s a p a n i k 5, the Jain S 5 d h v i, while 
tlio T a p a s 1 seems to belong to the Brahma ni- 
cal faith. Tlie name Frctvrajitd appears to be applied to 
female ascetics in general. The Frmrajitd sometimes 
earned a living, as ive have seen, by spinning.* In the 
case of the Bhih^ka^ and tlie BhikmM it is difficult to 
decide whether these are Sanscritized forms of the 
Buddhist Bhiksii and Bhik%un% or mean religious mendi- 
cants in general. In the inscriptions of the Satav5hanas 
who were not very much anteriordo Vatsyayana, as well 
as of the contemporary epigraphic records of the 
Ksaharatas, we find permanent endowments being made 
sometimes in favour of Buddhist BMksm and sometimes 
again, in favour of Bhiknis of all denominations. For 
example, Vasisthiputra Srl-Pulumavi records a grant® to 
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Buddhist B h i k § u s of the BhadSyaniya sect, while 
Usavadata, the son-in-law of the ICsabavata ruler, Naha- 
paija, records in a rock-cave at Kasik tliab he had nsade a 
gift ’of some land for the BUkms corning from all 
quarters, that i-s as Senart translates, "From it food will 
he procured for all monks, without distinction, tlw'elling 
in my cave.'” 

All these ascetics, male and female, hclong to the 
fourth stage of life, inasmuch as they had avowedly 
renounced the world, though some, as we see from what 
Tatsyayana says of them, might have been persons of 
questionable morals. But we must remember that 
Vatayayana has occasion to speak of them only as persons 
who were likely to he of help (aahS.ya)to KSgantkas 
and tlieir mistreasea and besides, to courtesans, in carrymg 
their messages of love, as they had eaay access to house's 
of citizens, and even to the aidehpum or the iuner apaj,!^ 
ments of the ladies." It is, besides, a dilemma f<w a 
courtesan fo solve whether it would be right conduct 
{dharme) for her, or the reverse, to reciprocate thefeeling'^ 
of an avowed ascetic like a Mi'ahniiiicai'iu or a -Liitffiii, 
when it becomes apparent that love unrequited would 
bring about his death one way she would be guilty of 
abetting a breach of the vow of ehastily, and tlve other 
V ay, she would make herself responsihle for tiie death of 
a holy man, as the Commentary explains. 

To the Vanaprastha we have absolutely no reference 
at all, as the recluse in the forest was beyond the scope 
YsaapTaatiia ofthe Kuinamstra even as a helper in 

Stage going out of ■ 

Vogue whee Y. wrote the coxirse of love* Moreover, it 
ihftt this Biahmanic^i institution of the third A&rania 
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was going out of vogue. The Fmhhanasa BMma/pramia 
teUs us, that it was Brahmai^as alone who passed through 
all the four stages, the Ksatriyas went through only three, 
and the Vaisyas two— the stages ol the student and the 
householderh The Scidra, a;-parent!y, was a housebolder 
throughout. The Great Epic shows the ICuru elders ss 
passing to the forest life, but none of them emerged out 
of it into the life of the Yati or the which 

was reserved for the Brahmins alone. Due to the 
influence of Buddhism and Jainism and the ionjite 
religious tmidency of the Indian mind, there wei-c many 
ascetics in the country— fclte L i h g i n s of VatsYaymu\ 
hut vary few of them appear to V.ava come through iht; 
regular course of four stages as prescribed in the Marmch 
msirm. It seems that the third that of Ibc 

‘V il u a p r n. s t h a, was going out of vogue in 
society hy the time that VatsySyana wrote lus booh, 
though of ascetics of various denominations there was no 
dearti) at any tinus 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA 
AMEPICTED in VATSYAYANA’S KAMASUTRA 

II. MARRIAGE AND COURTSHIP 

■With regard to marringe, VAtsyAyana is in general 
agreement with the Dhamia§'<$tms, both with reference 
to the ideals as well ns tlie procedure to be 
SaoiX’LitJatnre followed in the preliminary pourparlers 
leading to a settlement between the parties 
and also the ceremonies with which the 
hymeneal knot was Anally tied. We have already seen 
how he quotes Apastamha with regard to the selection 
of a brides The influence of Manu upon him must have 
been immense, in as much as wm find that according to 
Vatsyayana it w'as Manu that separated the D h a r m a 
portion from the aU-embracing cycIopfEdia of Prajfipati.- 
Yajnayalkya, again, according to the generally accepfci d 
view of scholars, could not have been far I’emoVed from 
his time,® and an agreement between the two may 
naturally be expected. .In addition to the DkarmaMstm 
rules, however, VatsySyana often looks at matters from 
the common sense point of view and delineates the ncf uil 
state of things in his time. 

In the society depicted by VatsyS.yHna, no marriage 
could take place, as we have already seen, until a young 
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man had completed his education’, until he had passed 


M a !■ r i a fc a •■'■fter 
Eiticiition in 

c o m p 1 G t l 1 


through to the end of the Vedic 
lore, as Yajhavalkya asserts®. Again, 
ill hia chapter on marriage, YStsyayana 


emphasises the poiiit that it rra-s an educated man 


(s r u t a V a n) wlio was to look for a bride=. “It is 
only the educated man who is entitled to the house- 
hoidei'’s life,” declares Medbg.titlti while expounding tlie 


corresponding passage of Manu and moreover, he affirms 
uil the same connection, “M!eve study of the Yeda is not 
enough, its meaning also must have been mastered* ” 
Even SiddhSrtha, the Sakya prince was refused'^ the hand 
ot Gopii by her father, Daudapaui the Sakya, who accor- 
ding to the L a ii t a V i s t a r a, thus made reply to the 
proposal for marriage offered by Suddhodana ; “His 
Highness the Prince has been nurtured amidst ease and 
oomfort, wiiile it is our family-custom that a girl is to be 


given aw'ay to one proficient in the arts and not to one 
Ignorant of them. The Hrince is neither skilled in the 
arts nor is he actiuiijntcd with the art of warfare with 
the sword and the how. How then could I hestow my 
daughter upon one ignorant ir> the arts."'’ Tiie Prince, 
the same h(?ok informs us, had to exhibit his learning and 
prowess, his proiiciency in the arts and sciences, before 
he could get the hand of the girl of his choice. When 
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W8 bear in mind that tbs LalUatistam was written about 
the same tirae as the Kd»Ktsittra\ the above episode 
in the life of Buddha gives us an insight into the 

mentality of the people of the period with regard to the 

necessity of a liberal and teclinittd education before 
marriage. 

The object o£ mamage. according to Indian ideals, 
was the obtainmenfc of a son w^ho would bo compatent 
to ofier gifte and oblations after one 
v.’s idsaifi o£ to one’s forefathers, V&tsyriyana 

Maxnage Doth n , . i . t i 

BQcu Urand jiUhougli mainly Concerned With the physi- 

cal' side of mamage, relating to tlu-’ pleasures 


and anieuities of marrit'd life, yet is not iumiiudful of 
the other ideaU of worldly gain, social positirtn a?ni 
the spiritual welfare of the couple. To him a good 
marriage secures tiie end.s of DharnM aud A.Hhn, th.T 
IS, both spiritual as well as social and ecoaonuc^ wsslfapc 
and besides, progeny, increivse of relatives and £i tends! unit 
also untaroisbed .genuine love. With thte W(! may compare 
tbe ive tilings that determine marriage according to tin. 
Md'no-'^'Oi Gf'kyasufroi, vis. wealth, personal .charms, learning, 
wisdom and frh'nds* The objects of marri'>g6. snys VStoyS- 


yana,caa best be secured by a man by bis aoqi.ii8ition,accor- 
the laws sanctioned by tiie holy 'writ oi a 

not given to any one before, and 
the same caste as himself.* 
He farther adds that with' men of all the 
four Vamts in society, when love is fixed upon a 


ding to 


Mjixriago only 
with®. Oil- 1 o£ 
ihaea® ® Caste 


Virgin 
coming from 
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\ii<> in who belongs to the same caste and who has been 
^^on ill accordance with the prescriptions of the sacred 
ians, theii it provides the means of getting lawful 
progeny, secures a good name in the world and besides, 
obtains the approval of the public. T!ie contrary practice, 
he gf)es on, of Karm or love directed towards women of 
the higher castes, or towards those that have been married 
tn others, even though belonging to the same caste, is 
prohibited.' Love only, and not marriage, may be 
offen-ed to a woman of a higher caste, when 


1 1 V she is a that is, of unrestrained 

I imittcu' wuh niovements— a woman who has -had many 

lu.rCui^tee , 

lovers lie fore, * and in such a case, 


tatsyAyana assures us, there will be no violation of 
Marma or Law. Love with women of a caste lower 
than one’s own, but even then not excommunicated from 
their own castas, with public women or with the Fumr^ 
bkus, that is, widows wim, unable to lead a life of 
continence and restraint, sought for a lover, was neither 
approved of as decent conduct {6ista), nor was it prohibited, 
,ts the object in these cases was pleasure only.® ^ In this 
last case, VatsySyana merms to say that while such 
practice was not favoured by ti>e better section of the 
community, it w^as not absolutely condemned by the 
public as the object of such union was s.mply pleasure 
and the woman was not expected to partake with him, 
hke the la,wful wife {pat7ii), in the ceremonial rites, nor 

was she expected to give binh to lawful progeny as the 
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Commentary explains’. This is an important point to bear 
in mind as it serves to explain the mentality of the 
Indian law-givers. Offerings made by tlie progeny begot 
on such women would not be acceptable to the gods or 
the manes, therefore to take them to wife foe having sons 
from them was unthinkable. Manu, though permitting 
mmloma marriage with a wmman of a lower caste, 
including the ^udra, proceeds, in the very same breath, 
most ernpluitically to condemn such marriage with a 
Sudra woman and (Quotes a number of ancient authorities 
of whom even the most liberal would not permit a. person 
of the twice born castes to have a son on a Sudra woman 
Tims says Manu, “According to A t r i and to 
(Gautama) the son. of Utathya, he who w'eds a 
Sildra woman, becomes an outcast, according to 
S a u n a k a, on the birth of a son and according to 
B li r g u, be ivho has ( male ) offspring from a (Sisdra 
female, alone). A Brahmana who takes a Sudra wife to 
bis bed, will ( after death) sink into hell ; if he begets 
a child by her, he will lose the rank of a BrShmnjia, The 
pianes and the gods will not eat the (offerings) of that 
man who performs tlie rites in honour of the gods, of the 
manes, and of guests chiefly with a (Sudra wife’s) assist- 
ance and such (a man) will not go to heaven.”- Yajna- 
valkya condemns such marriage categorically :“What is 
said about the acquisition of a wife from the Sudra caste, 
does not commend itself to me, for the reason that one’s 
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own self is born in her.”‘ At tlie present day, inter- 
marriage between castes is not permitted by Hindu. India 
under any circumstances, whether with superior or 
inferior castes, and we already notice a 
stiffness growing towards the question 
during the few centuries that intervened 
between Manu and VatsySyana. While Manu 
permits atiuloma marriage, and that even with a Sudra 
girl, though under protest, TajnavRlkya would exclude 
the Sudra absolutely from its scope Vatsyayana who 
gives a nearer view of the actual condition of society, 
would not countenance anything bi.it marriage inside one’s 
own caste, all connection with a woman of an, inferior 
caste (aoarav<tri0) is placed by him in the same category 
aa love with public women, and he would not consider it 
as serious marriage at all. 

After laying down thjs first requisite about marriage 
connected with Dhiarma, VatsySyaua'next proceeds to 
speak of the purely secular circumstances about which 
a person thinking about ranrriage shonld be satisfied. He 
says that to obtain the full benefits of a marriage, one 
should seek for mate a girl satisfying the 


Long^ List of 

EaquirementB following Conditions. She should have 
^ both her parents alive, she must be 


younger than himself by three years or more ; she should 
come of a family of decent and approved conduct, possessed 
of wealth and rich in adherents, a family, the members 
of which are numerous and attached to one another, her 
relatives both on the father’s side as well as on the 
mother’s, should be large, in number; and for herself, 
she must be a girl possessed of physical charms, of 
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excellent eonducfc, with lucky marks on her body : she 
should have neither more nor less than the proper number 
of teeth, nails, ears, hair, eyes and breasts, nor should 
any of these limbs hare been lost by Iser ; she should 
he of a sound and healthy constitution ; the young man 
should, of course, he possessed of all these q[nalities 
himself and must have completed his studies," Yat- 
syayana, perhaps feeling that a girl possessed of all these 
qualities would be rare indeed, quotes in 

V. adviseB— ,, ^ . . . 

'■stii.irv the Girl tlie Very next »i(tra the ojonion of an earlier 
you happy’* writer on the subject, QhotakamukJia, 
who simplifies the whole thing by advising 
that a man <should fix his affections on a girl when he 
would feel himself fortunate and happy in having her 
and at the same time would not incur the censure of 
his equals®. 

It is not to he understood, however, that VafcsySyana 
advises a young man to seek for a bride of a social rank 
higher tl)an his own ; on the other hand, he specially 
sounds a distinct note of warning against all unequal 
unions, showing his intimate knowledge of the world. 
Here lie quotes certain verses ;^“Sociai 

to be . i p 

happy, must lie ganies, suoti !is, for example, filling up 
la Booial sutas oouts times, marriages, and intercourse 
generally, should be with a man’s equals, 
not with tliose either above or below him, A man marries 
above him when he marries a girl only to be treated by 
her and her friends as a servant ever afterwards ; no 

1 Jnarftsiwdlf 

i jvs , p. 184 
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man of spirit; -flail do that. He marries below him -wheE 
he and his people lord it over the girl, that is a bi^d 
marriage ; it too is censored by the good. When the love 
between husband and wife adds lustre to both, and is a 
source of joy to both families, that is the only marriage 
which is approved. Let a man, if he will, marry above 
him, and walk humbly among his wife’s relations ever 
afterwards ; but on no account let him do, what all 
good men disapprove of, marry beneath him.”* 

With regard to the qualities of"a desirable, bride, 
VatsySyaua again specifies certain physical and other 
defects which would render a girl’ unfit for 
of tofeotB and selection. Here, as we have shown before, 
Vatsyayana quotes from the Grhy 
stLtra of Apastamba: thus he 
prescribes — “Let him give up a girl who, when tb,e 
wooers come to woo, is found asleep, in tears, or out. 
Let him shun also these sixteen — 1, a girl with a 
unlucky name j 2, one who has been kept in conceal- 
ment ; 3, one who is betrothed to another man ; 4, one 
with red hair ; 5, one with spots ; 6, a masculine 
woman ; 7. one with a big head ; 8, a bandy-legged 
woman ; 9, one with a broad forehead; 10, one cere- 
monially impuriv; II, the fruit of an improper marriage ; 
12, one who has menstruated ; 13, ono who iSipr has 
been pregnant ; 14, an old friend; 16, one who has a 
younger sister much handsomer than herself; and 16, 
one that hath a moist hand".* 

Mnny of the terms in which Llicse short-comings 
aie fl-ordeil are technical .expressions the meanings of 
which lire doubtful, wo having to depend upon the 
( -^planatioii off('recl by the commentators. The above 
tuiuslatioa is based upon the commentary to the Kama- 

1 pji. 190'1‘ Tjcansi. roteraoit, iviii. p, 117* 
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D e f 0 -t B in 
J3 a m e s— >ievti 
considered n 
Serious Disability 


mtra, wliereas the eomraeDtatoriS of .^paatamba such 
as Haradatta aod Sudamnarya, interpret some of the 
words in a diifereab way. As the terms, however, are not 
of any great importance, we need not be detained hy them. 

Vstsyayana also quotes another rule about the 
name of the girl — “A girl bearing the name of a constelli- 
tioa, a river, or of a tree is objectionable 
and besides a girl, the last letter but one 
of whose name is ? or is to he avoided in 
wooing.” * A woman who is too white 
or too dark in complexion, should bp avoided even as a 
mistress aiad jaan passu as a wife, and similar prohibition 
holds in the case of .i woman afBicted with leprosy, 
insanity etc., ® It may be observed here that inspite 
of the insistence of law-givers and VatsySyana’s support 
of them, the defects about names have never been 
considered in India as a serious disability, and they appear 
to have been more obeyed in their breach than in their 
observance. Thus in ancient times as at the present 
day, some , of the most popular names are names, of 
constellations like Kohinl and Citra, cf rivers like G-anga 
and Yamuna, or names with penultimate ‘V or *r’ like 
ApalS and Yis'vavara— authoresses of !Rgvedic hymns®, 
and Eamala and Tara of later days. 

Conscious that some of the many defects enumerated 
above are unavoidable and others are of "a too tpctuueal 

VatsySyana, as in a previous 


V .'b final Advice— character, 

'JlaiiT the Girl 

ou whom the casc, wlicn he quoted Ghotakamukha, quotes 

Heart ancl the * * 

Kyes are sot’ a simpler and more liberal intlo from an an 


cient authority, in this case tlie Qrhyasutrn of Apastamha. 
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me will be a happy husband who mari-ies tl.e woman on 
whom htshea.t and his eye are set. :Let a man not 
think or any other. So some say.- ^ Hem Vatsyayana 
approves of a selection made not according to LLte 
and detaiied techniciU rules, but on the general impression 
produced by tiie whole appearence. As in the everyday 
world people were likely to be guided by this impression 
rat sight. Hence VatsySyami mlvises the parents and 
relaUves ot a girl when she has reached the mardageable 
age ho array hei-.m a smart dress, and thus dressed she 
should sport every afternoon with her girl friends ; at 
festivities like sacrifices, marriage celebrations, and, in 
fact, wherever there i,s a concourse of people, cure should 
be taken to show her to advantage in society, for the 
waaon, Vstsyayana assetts, that such a girl is of the nature 
of an article of trade. * 

With regard to the comparative age of the couple 
to be married, Vatsysyana prescribes that the bride 
Oo^mpai*- should be younger by three years or more ® 
Btwe*»nd^® another passage which Vats yay ana Quotes 
ndegroom. the Qrhy<mtra of Apastamba, an ex- 

pression ( s v a n u j S ) is taken by the Commentator- 
to mean "considembly less in age” and in support of his 
statement, he quotes a text, most probably from a Marma. 


1 ^ I Ibid, imss- t;..,. 
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wliich lays down that ono should marry a girl who 
is in the fouith to the eighth year below him, that is, who 
is younger in age hy tliree to seven years, neither more 
nor less. But the word is taken by others to 

mean a girl who has a ftne younger sister The Dhar- 
marntrm, however, contemplate a far greater disparity 
in years, the correct ratio prescribed being generally 
one to three. Thus we have in the Vmu-Fur^-. “One 
should marry a wife wliose age is a third of one’s own”, * 
and the same rule is also laid down by the Mahabharafa— 
that a man of thirty years should marry a girl often". 
Manu also- prescribes the same thing, the relative propor- 
tion being either thirty and twelve or twenty-four and 
eight*. This seems to have been the ideal of the reli- 
gious lawgivers, but VStsyayana seems to represent the 
actual state of things more closely. And it should he 
noticed that both MedhStithi and Kulluka in their com- 
ments on the passage of Manu quoted above, states that 
the rule about age was not absolute “ but only shows 
the approximate relation between tlie ages of the couple. 


1 See BaeliUv, S B B. Vol. XXX. p. 25T, and Petavson, J B It S A S. Vol 
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Though VstsySyana in the rule quoted from A-pastamba 
Mirri»g« prohibits the marriage of a raki or a 

PuWrty of *> that is, a girl who has reached 

^ ^ 1 *■ the age of puberty, yet many other passages 

in his book seem to show that he is speaking of rirgins 
who have passed that age and were considerably advanced 
in youth; for example, he speaks of a wife just after marri- 
age as or advanced in youth* and many 

passages in his chapter on courtship presuppose a virgin 
M ho is of sufl&cient age to respond to offers of love. The 
rule of Apastaraba quoted by VaisySyana also appears to 
suggest that the bride has passed the age of^puherty® — 
and again the rule held iu common by Baudhayana and 
Viltaysyana that the gdndhiirva was the b-*st, form of 
marriage*, seems to indicate that both the parties had 
passed the age of puberty. It is impossible to conceive 
of GSndharva marringe before the couple • could feel 
mutual love. 


Marriage of a girl before puberty, also appears to have 
been equally, if not more prevalent, as is evidenced by 


Marriage 
before 
I'u b e r ty 


YstsySyaua’s section on Balopakrcma, that 
is, the courtship of a & r7ii or a girl of tender 
years. Similarly in a passage that we have 


already referred to above, he contrasts a wife who is of 
tender years, with one of advanced youth." This is also 
supported by the QvkyatMras which speak of the 


1 A'S. p. 1B7 sitfra 13; Ajh O'^.Sa. 1, 3, II. 

2 t a's. p. i9a. 
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naarriag’e of a nagnihl, technically, a gui of ten years of 
age, as tite ‘most approved.’ 

The truth seems -to be that marriage took place 
of both tender girls before puberty as well as of those 
more advanced in years. In the eariier 
ten:d£r and ageil Vedic times, including the Bgvt die age, both 
v'^’ic^'^ag’^e these forms of marriage seem to ha^e be(jn 
in vogue. TThile oit (he one hand, tliere 
were virgins considerably advanced in years like G h o s a, 
there were others like R o na a s a for example, who were 
evidently married before puberty. In a hymn address<!d 
to the Asvins, the father of Ghosa, Kak^ivat who is 
supposed to have been the author, says, “You bestowed, 
Asvins, a husband upon Gliosg growing old, and tarrying 
in her father’s dwelling”, GhosS in a hymn of her own 
also says addressing the Asvins, ‘‘You NSsatyas, are the 
good fortune of a damsel growing old in (her father’s) 
mansion*" and tlie Bfhaddecatd adlds tlmt “in the days of 
old she remained in lier father’s house for sixty years, 
when she in two hymns* praised the As'vin.s who gave- her 
a husband.’” Romasa was jeered at by her husband, tlte 
king BhSvayavya for lier immaturity in years,® The 
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itory of TJsasti CSkrayana who lived in a village with 
Uia child-wife when there was a great famine, is also 
well-known,’ Girls that were given away at the 
smyammra must Inive reached youtli. , SSvitrl is spoken 
of as Yauvanmthd. at the time of marriage and Damayantl 
as YasodliarS is said to have heen born 

on the same day as Prince Siddhartha.'* 

Vatey&ynna sums up the whole thing in a verse in 
his section on courtship where ho says that a maiden of- 
teuder years should he won over with the 
f’E childlike sports and playthings, a 
damsel come of age by skill in the arts, and 
’’f * ! ?'■ a spinster of more advanced years — vatsald-^^ 

with the help of persons in whom she 

confides. 

We may now pass on to VatsySyana’s description of 
V a r a p. a or choice of the bride. The selection was 
generally made and the marriage settled by 
ohStnc'”# the parents and other relatives and friends, 
tiieBrjao parties to tlie marriage them- 

s(dvea, unless under exceptional circumstances. . In the 
Vedic age too, the Vara or the. wooer was-often a friend 
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of the bridegroom. We are told in a hymn of the JR^eda 
that when the god Soma was desirous of getting a bride, 
the two Aivins became his mras or wooer and presented 
the suit before mmtf, the father of the bride,* and w© 
are assured by anotiier verse in the same hymn that when 
the Asvins went in their three-wheeled oar, soliciting the 
marriage of SAryS, all the Gods signified their assent.® 
The Gv^ya-Sutraa also prescribe that Vdi'm or w'oores 
are to be sent for selecting the girl ® 

VatsySyana says, that for the selection of the giid, the 
father, mother and relatives of the young man should stir 
themselves .and besides, mutual friends of the tw'O parties 
should carry on messages between them.* VatsySyana 
gives the advice that those charged with the should 

ptoyitiatioii exaggerate the defects present and prospcct- 
ive, of other suitors and should expatiate on 
the qualifications of their Nayaha, both personal and 
hereditary, as well as such qualities as arc likely to 
further their object ; besides, they should enlarge upon 
such advantages possessed by him at the time, or likely to 
accrue to him in subsequent years, as would commend 
themselves to the girl’s mother.* The advantage of 
wdnning tlie favour of the girl’s motlier® is emphasised 
upon and clever tricks also are recommended by VStsyayana 
for assuring success in the endeavour. Some of the 
friends of the youngman should drive the mother wild 
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by eoutnerating to her his chances of winning girls from 
other desirable parties.' One of the youngman’s friends, 
again, may get himself up as an astrologer and give ati 
account of the wealth and prosperity that would come to 
the JVSyaka in after years as promised hy omens and 
portents, by the position of the planets and also by marks 


on Ms body.® 

YStsySyana, though he speaks above of shanf 
astrologers yet gives it as hia decided opinion that a girl 


Influence cl 
Astro Icsn 
Omens and 
Portents on 
Ohoies of Bride 


should be sought for, and also given away, 
when signs and omens, and portents and 
voices ( upaSmii ), are favourable*, and to 
support himself, he also quotes the earlier 


authority of Ghotakamukha, who says that marriages 
should not be contracted on human choice alone*, that 
is, dmva or Ruperhuraan tests should be applied by both 
the parties, in order to be satisfied that happiness and 
prosperity would result from the match. We must 
remember that the age of VstsySyana was the age of the 
growth and development of Indian ssbronomy which was 
hardly ever dissociated from astrology, when as a 
result of this alliance between science and pseudo*3Cieiice 
grew up that large body of Siddhanta works culminating in 
the great books of Varahamibira — ttiB FanoasidMMtika^ 
the 3rhaismkil^i^> and the Though faith 
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in extra-human tests in mairiage had been in favour 
since the time of the Qrhya^ras as the Mamva Qfhya,- 
mtra, i\iG Km^karntra ajo.^ ihs others testify, ^ yet they 
seem to have been more popular than ever before in the 
age of Vatsyayana wiio presses into service even apa- 
Snitis — supernatural oracular voices heard as a result of 
mystic invocations, of Gods or sometimes miraculous 
utterances heard specially at niglit, as the Commentary 
explains 

The signs observed at the time of varaim, that is, 
when the bridegroom’s party went to the parents of the 
girl to formally present their suit, were 
stae considered as very important factors in the 

V a rail a h,enc« VstsySyana quotes 

from Apastamba the rule that at the time of para^-, a 
girl who is found sleeping or weeping or has gone out 
of the house should be given up, ’ these being considered 
as inauspicious portents ; then follow rules about the 
name borne by the girl and similar other things that we 
have already referred to before''. However, many of 
these defects are insignificant, artificial or accidental and 
Vatsyayana was too astute an observer of the world to be 
led merely by such meaningless portents, and be at last 
quotes a simple rule, as we have seen before, ® from the 
same legal authority, that happijiess and prosperity attend 
the choice of a girl in whom the heart and the eyes aie 
pleased and none other should be favoured. To cajiture 
the heart and the eyes of the wooers therefore, VatsySymia 

1 M^7Uisa (ry, >^<7, ildm by p. Uj, 
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prescribes that the parents and relatwes of a mar- 
riageable girl would be best advised to show her off in 
beautiful dress and ornaments and that thus got up, she 
bbould sport with her playmates every afternoon, and 
attend ail festive gatlieringsi. 

He next proceeds to give an account of the way in 
which the girl’s parents and relatives are to receive the 
sa C e I> t i 0 ts of suitoTS. He tlius goes on : “When men fair 
ths s 11 i 1 0 r a courteous in speech, and accom- 

panied hj' their connexions, come to propose marriage, 
the parent of the girl should receive them hospitably, and 
on same pretext or other show the girl in alf her orna- 
menlH. They should come to no decision, as to giving 
the girl hafore they luive consulted the oracles. The 
wooer’s party will be asked to bathe and take their meal 
and so forth, They should say, ‘All that will come later ’ 
They sliould not that day accept such attentions”.* 
The' rnmna is to fructify, says VStsySyana, in one of the 
four approved forms of marriage, m’?, Brahma^ PrajBpaiya^ 
Ar^a or JDaiva, or jiccorditig to the forms in vogue in one s 
own country,* 

It would he seen that this ceremony of mram is not 
exactly courtship as Peterson takes it to be, because, here 
V . . . n t the actual parties to the marriage have very 
coErt«hJ!> little to do, Thoy have uo cnoice to exei- 
cise, the whole matter is settled by the parents and rela- 
tives, including the selection of the bride. Persona 
coui fohip by the young people themselves has a second- 
ary importance only with VatsySyana ; it was to be 
resorted to when other metins failed. Hence be does no 
eWibecourbbipfirefc and marriage afterwards, but he 
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first of all deals with the acquisition of a wife in the 
metliod approved of by society and by ancient tradition ae 
contained in the eacied literature, and wiien this 
tails, a man may try to win over a girl by honest court- 
ship, and even that failingj he may use trioJts and even 
violence to secure his end. A girl also, under certain 
circumstances, though rather -rare, may according to 
VStsySyana, take up the task of getting her husband in her 
owm hands as we shall presently see. 

A young man is to give up the idea of preferring 
his suit {vararut) in the approved metliod and think of 
winning the affections of a girl by his own 

CircuroiitftiiceB , , , „ . , . 

Ticccssitating personal exertions wiien ho finds himself 
" " ‘ placed under certain unfavourable circum 

stances : thus, he may be poor though otlienvise fully 
qualified as a suitor ; or w'ben possessed of mediocre 
qualifications {madkyasthagittM), he may be of rather 
mean birth ; or though rich, he may be a neighbour and 
therefore would not (le liked on account of bis high 
pretensions, or he may be disliked because of the possi- 
bility of quarrels springing up over boundaries etc., as the 
Commentary observes ; ’ or though possessing parents 
and brothers, he may he dependent on others ; or he 
may be considered a mere boy j— in all such cases when 
he cannot hope for a favourable response to his suit, he 
sliould try to gain the love and esteem of the girl on 
whom his heart is set from her childhuod.* 

Vatsyayana gives an example here from the pe(>[)le 
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of the south 


Marriiigo batween 
C i> u « i n » >a 


thus, for example, says he, in the 
DakeipSpatha, one separated 
from one's mother when n child, and 
living in a suboi dinate position in the 
family of his maternal uncle, should try to gain over the 
daughter of the uncle when beyond his reach on account 
of her wealth, ever if she may have been provisionally 
betrothed to another. » He may attempt to win over 
other girls alao from childhood, for Ghotakaraukha, wlio 
18 VataySyana’s great authority for all matters appertain- 
ing to nuptials, declares that this courtship from child- 
hood is unexceptionable as union is brought about by 
honest and • honourable means (dAfliwia).* Here Vatsyft- 
yana confirms what Baudhfiyaua says about the irregular 
practice of the people of the south, that they marry the 
daughter of a maternal uncle.® Kumftrila Bhatta also 
oasts a fling at the Hak^iij&tya who, he says, is overjoyed 
to get the daughter of his maternal uncle.^ “'Tlie 
marriages between cousins,” as Buhler points out, “occur 
among the KlarhSfia IhShmaijas of the Hekhan,”* Tlie 
existence of this custom in high circles in the South, 
receives historical confirmation from 

oonrnmaV'vn ^'he inscriptions of the powerful royal 
of < 3 0 u 8 i B-M * r r i- Jejuna of the BSstiakUta sovereigns of 

age in r* 

Malkhed. Thus tlie ESsfrakuta monarch 
Krsua II, who reigned during the last part of the ninth 
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and tlie begmaing of the tenth century, had as his 
mahMevl or chief queen, a daugiiter of tlie Haifiaya Cedi 
Icing Kolikftlla, and from them was bom tFagattufiga 11 
who married Xiaksmt, the daughter of his maternal 
uncle Rajj.avigraha^ a son. of Kokkalhi. Prom this union 
sprang up Indra III, who again married VijambS, the 
daughter of Ammaitadeva, who himself was the son of 
Arjuna, another son of Eokkalla.* 

VfttsySyana gives detailed instructions about the 
methods of courtship, varying according to age. A mere 
girl {haU) is to he wooed by sharing in her 
child-like sports and occupations, a damsel 
tender year* jg CO Hie of age {yamanastMta'^^ hy an 

exhibition of skill in the arts or hala», and a woman more 
advanced io years is to he courted through the help of 
those in whom she places her confidence.® .Thus the 
young swain is advised to collect flowers and make gar- 
lands in company with the maiden whose heart he wishes 
to win and to carry on with her games befitting their 
age or the degree of familiarity between them, or only 
such as are agreeable to her disposition.* He should 
fdl-m the acquaintance of aiid propitiate her fema^^ friends, 
specially the daughter of her nurse, by little acts of kind- 
ness and service— as she would be very helpful in ids 
quest.' The man should get for the girl things that 
she takes a fancy to.'' VStsySyana then gives a fairly 
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long list of presents that would he prized by her especially 

such aa^ would show her oi¥ on days, of pul, lip and priyate 
testinties.^ When he has won the eonddence to some 
extent then he may amuse her by relating agreeable 
stories or entertain her with mnsich He himself must 
always he faultlessly dressed and never be offensive to 
sight, because, VatsySyana argues, when maidens reach 
^ath they get to love men wliom they frequently see’. 
He should now carefully take note of her movements and 

see if he can detect any signs of growing partiality for 
him.* 

Vsisj-ayana here enumerates the outward signs and 
actions by whieii a budding affection may be discovered, 
such as. she cannot look the man in the face, casts side- 
tUgn* tiiat ^*^**1? glances at him and so on, all of , which 
ttiow1ing*io7e to nature.' When the out- 

>nth.Oiii - ward signs and movements leave no dQubt 
«bout her love, he should grow less timid gradually, take 
greater and greater liberties with her without giving any 
offence * and try to gain her over entirely by means of 
various tricks and devices that recommend themselves 
to young lovers in every clime. VatsySyana takes 
pains to describe them at some length and at last 
he again quotes Q-hotakamukha to warn the young swain 
that he must be quick to read the signs that betray her 
passion, because even when love is far advanced success 
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cfinnofc be achieved with maidens by sloth and despon- 
dence and he can never expect u damsel to confess her 
love.’ 

Placed in unfavourable eiicum3tance.s similar to 
those from -which a young man suffers, a maiden may also 
ha-ve to look for a husband herself and Yat- 

A US a 1 (1 ft 


A us a X <.4. w 

hiH aome* svavana takes her case also in hand. When 

tiCQ,e3toloolc J»< 


|oia Husbanii girl though possessed of excellent qualities, 
is born in a humble family, or even when well-born, is 
destitute of wealth and is therefore not sought after by 
her equals, or has been deprived of her parents and is 
dependent upon her relatives and if she lias come of age 
fprSipta-i/aumm), then she sltould stir herself to arrange 
her marriage herself.* Here we are reminded of the 
rule advocated by Manu himself and supported by 
other sacred hooks including the Mah&bhUmU, tliat a 
damsel should wait three years after reaching puberty, and 
after that period she may choose for herself a husliand 
befitting her.® Such a maiden should try to gain over 
a young man of ability possessed of virtues, and of a 
handsome look, whose affections she had shared in child- 
hood ; or, when she feels assured that a man owing to 
his passion for her would not hesitate to unite with her 
even against the consent of bis parents, then she may n in 
him over by endearing herself to him and by meeting him 


ft "Pwra sj ftfwtdtft maw?!: i p!’- 21 i-soi ! 
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often.' She may show her skill in the arts, and 
various other devices^ are recommended hy Yatsyayana, 
who, however, warns a girl against presenting her suit 
to a man herself, even when she is deeply in love with 
him, because such conduct brings rain unto a damsel, 
so declare the teachers ftmryasj of the Kamasdstra.'^ 
In another connection also he forbids a man to have 
anything' to do with a woman who herself makes over- 
tures of love openly*. Vatsyayana also tries to press upon 
a girl the sage advice that in choosing a husband, she should 
look for love and not money ; “It is better,” says he, ‘ to love 
a husband who is devoted to her though pOor, than a 
rich mail, or one endowed with many virtues, when his 
affections she would have to share with others'.” When, 
there are several eligible suitors of equal quality, the 
real suitor is he with whom there is a mutual reciproca- 
tion of love*. 

VatsySynna next proceeds to describe the forms of 
marriage that would cement the union brought about by 
courtship between the parties themselves. 


Foruib of Marriage 

raauiting from Without the "permission of the parents or 
® ^ ® ‘ ^ relatives, and the details furnished by 


Yatsyayana are interesting as illustrating the definitions 
given in the Gvh^dsuiras and the Dharmasuti-as. After 
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Gsixdliarva 
Marriage • 


pei'Eect mity sentiment is estoWistod Ixstiveen tke 
Wie, .nd sll the sern,>le3 of the maWen overtuled 
by persmsions, the time and plane oE meetin*; ahouU be 
arranged with the help of fiwnds. At lien 

tliti giri has been brought to a secret places 
sacred fire should be brought from the 
house of a Srotripa Brahmin who maintains a perp<^t»al 
fire for fclie performance of his daily sacrificial rites ku4a 
grass should be spread before it upon the earth, oblations 
offered in the fire in accordance with the prescriptions of 
the sacred law {smrii), and then they should thrice go 
round the five, and after this is completed, the parents of 
the girl should be informed^; “A marriage performed 
before fire as witness to the transaction, can never be 
set aside, this is the rule approved by all teachers^ 
(mrpa-samapoi), says VStsyayana®. By and by the relatives 
on both sides should be informed and bo persuaded to 
confirm the marriage by bestowing the girl upon her 
lover in the formal way, by representing to them that 
otherwise the king might punish the bridegroom’s side 
for the violence, and on the other side, the fair name of 
the girl’s family may be tarnished, and then both sides 
may be reconciled by an exchange of presents. Tins is 

the Gandharva form of marriage ^ 

Vatsyayana considers several other cases also : if the 
girl cannot make up her mind, then the man should, with 
the help of another lady of good family, have the 
maiden brought to a secret place on some pretext, and 


fern ^ 1^1 t wRift faufr n i ks, i>j,. 210.-2 0 
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haje the rites performed as before'. When the .narm<^e 
of the girl has been settled with some other person and 

shllf h draws near, then he 

3 ouJd hy a!l means turn her mother against the match, 
by having recounted to hep- the faults and defects of the 
pioapectiTu bridegroom, and witii her consent have the -irl 

cZllI" the' nnptLL 

celebiated j or he may place the brother of the girl under 
great obligation to himself, and with his hjp get the 
gnl brought to a secret place and married^ to him 

tL rfn di ■ f 

the a a n d h a r V a form of marriage. 

P „ J«tsyayana gives tivo Jllustrations of the 

P a 1 s a 0 a form. At public festivities the man may 

V a 1 6 a c a daughter of her nurse administer 

M r r i a ^ « to the gjrl some intoxicating substance and 

then have her- brought to a secret place 
when she la senseless under the drug. Afterwards he would 
iDforin her relatives of it and persuade them to bestow 
her on hm, or he- may do the like when she is asleep... 

Last of all he describes the ±l akeasa form. 
Coming to know beforehand that the girl would be 
K s li 4 8-8 a, OQ a journey to another village, or to 

the gardens, the man may lie ia ambush 
with a sufficient number of friends, then 
frighten away or kill her guards and forcibly carry her off'. 

^ I JTS. p, 220 . . 
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In all these marriages celebrated without the con- 
sent ot the parents, YatsySyana advises, as we have seen, 
that particular care ’should he taken to have 

SeoTet Marriages . 

must be cocfina- gome cuptiftl cei'emoiiies pcriorfiied in 

ed before Fire , „ i j., 

sacred fire, so that they may not run the 
risk of being cancelled. This is to provide against the 
contingency of the girl's parents overlooking the secret 
union and bestowing her upon anotlier man, such as is 
authorised hy Bandhayana and Vaaistha, both of whom 
prescribe tiist if a girl has been abducted by force, but 
the due nuptial riles have not been performed with the 
recitation of the sacred texts {tna-aims), tlien she may he 
lawfully given away with the proper rites, to another 
person, she is as good as a virgin'. Ev(>n when the 
parents agree, it will be necessary to have the marriago 
ratified, by a formal performance of the rites. Devala 
declares that in the forms of' marriage heginning with the 
Gandharva, that is, in the Gs,ndhart:a, PaMm and 
Jta-ksasa forms, the rites should again be performed by 
the three higher castes in the regular method, before the 
fire as witness*. There is a difference of opinion among 
law-givers as to wliether this second performance of the 
nup'tial rites is in order, Manu declaring against it, as 
in such cases the girls are no longer virgins®. 

Vatsyayana has mentioned before' four foriiis of 
marriage, approved in genteel society, in the order 
Brahma, Prajapatya, Arsa and T) a i v a, 

^ SemAh, JJA. (Sort. IV. 1, 15; Vaij?i;Aa, stH. 7S. 
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but )i6 has not delineated their distinctive cliaracteristics, 
taking it for granted perhaps that their connotations were 
all known to his readers, and he might very well do so 
inasmuch as tliey were exhaustively dealt with in the 
GrAy(^s^^^ras, the, the Great Epic and the 
Purdnm and similar otlier literature. Now he describes 
the Gandharva, Paisaca and B a k s a s a 
foims ; of these, the first- he mentions by name, and of 
the Inst two forms, he only gives the description and leaves 
the names to be supplied by tlie reader. However, thus 
ne see that he mentions altogether seven forms, leaving 
out the A 8 u r a marriage in which “the bridegroom 
receives a maiden, after having given as much wealth as he 
can afford, to the kinsmen and the bride herself, according 
to hia own will”’, It is rather striking that VatsySyana 
does not advise a young man to purchase his bride by 
money, though he does not shrink from l■eeomTnendmg 
the adoption of meaner and more violent forms like the 
jpaiiaca and tiie EaJcmsa. Most probably, it was very 
much looked down upon in cultured society in his days. 
YSjnavalkya-, however, mentions the Asura marriage 
along with the other seven. Now, applying VatsySyana’a 
dictum that in his list of the seven forms, one that 
precedes is superior to one that follows, on account of its 
being more in accordance with dharma or the sacred law’, 
we arrive at a graded series which is not quite m 
agreement with the DharmaSastras. Por instance, Manu 
gives the series thus — -Brahma, Baiva, Prajapatya, Arsa*. 
The other three lie has not graded, but taking them 

1 til. 33» BuGhler. 8BB XXV. p. S7, 
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in the order in which he enumerates them* they are 
to be graded as Isura. GStidharya. Usk^asn and Pais&oa 
the last of which he definitely characterises as the eighth 
and the worst'. Tsjflavalkya also agrees with Mann 
with only the slight difference that he places the 
and the Pritjapatya in the same category Kantilya 

also mentions allthe eight forms of marriage but what 
is remarkable, is that he, unlike Mann and others, enu- 
merates the first four forms in exactly the same order 
as Vatsyayana,® showing here a point of agreement 
with the latter, as in many other respects. Most of the 
authors of the law codes differ from Vstsyayana in con- 
demning the Tamoa as the worst, worse than even the 
Mh^asa, hut the Commentator of VittsySyann explains 
the position of his author hy saying that tlso Faimm, 
though not lawful {Mhannya)^ yet is hottoE than the 

Bithsam, as tlie latter involves violence*. 

Summing up (he views of Vatsyftyavia, it appears 
that he sanctions ii great deal of freedom from ordinary 
i-nles and conventions with vegatd to 


manuvge. M'‘e have seen that in the matter 
of the selection of a bride, he-is ready to 
cast off to the wind ah the imutmerable 


checks and tests that hamper the free exercise of choice, 
non-essential, technical imperfections being never allowed 
to .stand in the way when there is a union of hearts, not 
even when the consent of the parents is not available on 


(iitherside. According to him, therefore, the Gandharrn 
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form of marriage is the most respected {pujUa)^ becanse, 
he declares, love is the fruit of all the forms of miirriage 
that can be conceived of, and love is move in evidence 
here than in any other forms where considerations of 
birth, money or other qualities are the deciding factors. 
It brings forth happiness, is not accompanied by all the 
troubles of a lengthy negotiation and ceremonial, and 
what is more important, is the result of mutual 1oto>. 


is 
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CSAPTEE V 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT INDLV : 

A8 DEPICTED IN VATSY AT ANA’S KAMABUTilA 
in. LIFE OF THE NaGARAKA 

TStflySyABA in his irVOrk EaWs np thn id^aS of cit,>- 
iife. He wrote the KSmaaUfcrA as a pr^ietical ltan<lt)oak 
for the guidance of city-1 trod men of 
fhc ou'y-br^ fashion— the N a g a r a k a s. A whole 
flection Of his hook is called mgamka^ 
'criiam, wherein he describes the life ()f a 
city-man, not of a mere dweller in a city -such a 
person would pnly he a tiS^rrm.-bnt of a mgamkfi, who, 
according to Pfmini, is a city-hred man skilhfd in the 
arts and knaveries that specially develop inabigcilr, 
one possessing the virtuea and vices of 'A cockney” : He 
might be a clever artist or a knave, as the KCikik(M’>Tiiti 
so 'naively explains.' Yatsyayana’s lHH»k is calculated 
to benefit such men and women, among theJn princesses 
and daughters of liigh officials {Mah&mdl rm), who arnufcl 
with an expert knowledge of the practical directions 
given by him, would be able to .subdue the lieart of a 
husband whose love is shaved by a crowded harem of as 
many as a “thousand” wives.- Yatsyayona recommends 
* the city as the proper place of abode for a person who 
after finishing bis edlucaftion, thinks of entering tim world, 
i/rtefMsmww, with the. wealth that he tnny have 
acguiied, either by inheritance (jr by the pursuit, of the 
profession particularly appertaining to bis own ctwre and 

. Aafite- I’-iO'. oil t’lLi.irai- . Vi, 3 - f|irWI«TT? 
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his postion in society; ‘ such a man slionld adopt the life 
ol X natjamka and fix his habitation in ' a city— whether 
smali or big, a iiagara, or a paitma, or a khvrmta, or at 
least in a resort of many good and noble persons/ In 
tile age of YatsvSyana, apparently ererybody who was 
marked out From the rest by any pre-eminence in intelli- 
<Tcnce, or learning, or skill iri the arts, was attracted to 
the city, and found hia patron in the king, or in a 
weilthy mtgnraka, or found employment at the clubs 
and as'^etnblies of citizens, or under the guilds of 
merchants and artisans. 

If a person could not afford to live in a city and was 
fmced to shut himself up in a village by the exigencies 
ot earning bis livelihood, even then he should, according 
to Vateyriyatui., look upon civic life as the ideal and by 
giving to hi.s Fellow villagers glowing descriptions of the 
ploasiiut UFiX led by the tuigamka, he should inspire 
those among his own ckss who show any special clever- 
u(W or curiosity, with a desire to imitate the conduct of 
ihe oily-|)Oo|)k‘ and he should give thorn a taste of the 
amenities of city-life by starling clubs and social gather- 
ings as in the city, by himself gratifying his friends with 
Ins corapatiy, fay favouring them with his assistande 
and by introducing' the. spirit of inut^l ielp and co- 
operation.* A village-wife is spoken as a simpleton 
and, village- women generally are spoken of as very 
Iti'ht and fickle; such rustic women [oapfoii^) are regarded 
with scant courtesy by YatsySyans.^ The life of a round 
' nt^?»n*rfvftipr 
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of pleasures ito the city waa uaturallj very expensive 
and many mn through their fortunes, Sueh a nagamlm 
who had eaten up his fortune ibhukt(i-mbkmu)i) might, 
however, if clever, earn a living by placing himself 
at the service of the clubs and plti'iisure~h>>!!.ses where 
he would be respected on account of bis slcill in the 
arts, and then he' would he &vlled a uifo. ‘ hvcu if a man 
had no fortune of his own he might enioy the pleasures of 
life as a plthaniarda^, he might iieqiiii'e skill in the 
arts and go about as an itinerant professor of these 
at the clu'bs of citizens and the ah<Klt» of 
such a'lnan was marked hy his peculiar sw^t {moUika) 
which he liung on his Imck, by his dyed dothfs and 
■by some kind of aoap {pkemka) which he always carried 
about in order to keep himself clean.' Or ho might, 
if lie was skilled in only a few of the arts attach 
himseli to a wealthy nS^garaka as his oumpaniim and 
confidential friend and then ho w’us called ti vidfi^ka m 
a vaihdsika, 0 professional jester.^ 

GROWTH OF CITIES IN ANCIENT INDIA 

This strong desire for the gay life of the city 
shows that there must have been a pretty large number of 
cities at tiie tiraie When VstsySyana^s work was written 
Cities liad grown up in India from vory ancient 
times. The village and iis headman, —the gnhnfi and 

1 ^ fe- * 
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the yramcmf~^B,te no ^uljt often met witli,iii the 
but the ff?'S,ma sometimes grew into a mithdgranut and 
people naturally crowded round the . settlement of a 
powerful chieftain, round his pur or fortified habitation » 
In later Vedie literature, cities were very well known- 
the 3fmam mentions the gramot, thfe 

nagara and the niganta,^ The cities were very well known 
to the compilers of the Dhai'masufras, BaudliSyana going 
so far as to warn people desirous of spiritual growth 
against residence in cities: lie declares that it is hardly 
possible for a man who resides in a town — ‘‘whose 
body, whose face and eyes are defiled by the impure dust 
of a city” — to obtain success in. his spiritual quest** 
PSnini in the seventh century B.C. knew many towns, as 
wc see from his Mfms and some of his gai^as ; even 
tile utlguraku, the spoci-al product of city-life as we 
have pointed out, was kiioivn to him, KauWlya and 
Mcgasthenes show that there were some very big 
citiCH witli clahorati’ arKingements for civic government 
ami that municipal organisation of the city had deve- 
loped wood; rfully.* In the J&takas and the Buddhist 
Bali texts vre find the description of large and pros- 
perous cities which were seats of government and 
wlicre trade flourished, where the gahapati was a pro- 
minent citizen and the sre&ihl took a leading part/ 
The Milhida Funho gives a splendid description of 

1 r., i, -!■!. K) i'le, ; wc .'iliitf Micilenell ami Vedio AiJ™, wl. i, p. 244. 
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tli» town of SsMa/ an<i oen’fer Yatsyayana’s iime. 
ftod beautiful dcscriptioB* of splendid aiul prosp«i!s>i|s 
towQg given ia tlie and 

In Yateyftyana's time all oTor India' there »it»st hatft 
hedh a feirgo, number of oitiea, groat and small, far 
India was then broken up iitto innumerable principaiities 
and each prince Tiad hia mn fortified capital. BesidtES, 
dtiea bad grown up at places «f pilgrimage— Brnhimanic, 
Jfnddhisi {tod Jaintt—or had sprang tip as centres of 
tliB growing trade of the country. It was for tli# dwellers 
of these cities, wliere wealth accumulated and where the 
rirtttesand vices that wealth hrmgs in its train specially 
4ttiB}oped, that V&tsyayana wrote bis groat work. 

ECONOMIC PROSPERITY OF INDIA 
IN THE AGE OE VATSYAyanA 

At the time' that VMsySyana wrote, India was 
carrywjg on an abundant trade, by iarsd and by ma 
with Cl'hinii on the one hand and tTu* Koman orient 
ou the clhcr. According to a Chinese hook Funmin^mh- 
tcium written in the third • century AX'., Kuntien or 
KaundiBya founded an Indian Colony in Imb-Ohinu 
aboaf^ B.C. &8, aib it sexm -grew up. into a great 
ceotte of foreign trade in that quarter. By way of 
tills Brahiaanic colony planted in Indo-Ohina, the rndia,its 
juried on an ever-increasing, niaritimn trade with 
China in the approved Chimse method of sending sir 
called oinhassies and making an exchange of presents 
We read again and again in the Chinese annals of 
numerous Indiau envoys who - preaenfed tribute by way 
of Mmn '(modern Ahnant and Touquin).*' With Asia 

1 m pweitiffM ^ KiHff ifCi»Sa, sssir, aC. 
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Minor and the near ‘West, India had been intimat% 
oonnacted for a long time as-we see from Asoka’s inserip- 
tione; and the settlement of the Kusbans a« a great 
ladian ruling power in the north-western marches ‘the 
cxmntry, led to the opening out of trade-routes to tba 
east and the west, and it placed India in a position 
of vantage with regard io tha. trade with.th^ cmiised 
world, with the dominions of the ‘‘Son of Heaveu" 
on tlie one hand and the empire of tlie Ctesars on 
the other. 'When in the second century A.O., mot very 
long before Vstayayana, a great Kusfian emperor adopted 
the magnificent title of MaharSja‘Bajatu’aJa-£>fivapuira- 
Kaisam Kaimka--~‘‘ Tire great King, the King of Kings 
the Son of Heaven, the Cassar Kaniska”, we see that 
in him there wa« a fusion of the tliree great civilisations 
of the time— the Indian, the Chinese and the Roman > 
The currency of the Ku-shans shows an equally intea-- 
national cliamckir and seems to be designed to faeilitate 
the trade of these dominions witli the rest of the world- 
the coins show a. strauge and wonderful combination 
of (iriM'k, Zoruastvian and Irwiian designs . and -aeons, 
sumo of i hem huveJupltm- ou one side and Raddha on 
the - othei’j they have legends in Greek, IraniaB or 
Indian vernaculara and in varied scripts, Greek, 
Ri&hmi (>r Kharosthl. ’There cannot be any doubt 
that th<‘se coins were intended for currency inside aa 
well as oufsidc nnd they afforded facility of exchange 
to the Indian merchants trading with the near West. 
Vatsj'iiyana also kmny coins of copper, silver and gold 
He S])caka of a kftr^ ‘•pafm of sinall value and of the 
or coin of gold; besides, he refers to the art of 
examining rupt/an or coins aa one of tlie sixty-four 
Lakh, Moreover, he uses the word him^tyo to mean 
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money in general inolnding perliaps, gold and silver 
coins. ’ 

Pliny in the first cent^J* A.C.- and Ptolemy in the 
second,' testify to the great trade that India had with the 
Roman empire,^ fn the third century when VAi^yayana 
Uved, this trade must have gone on increasing add we 
shall not be far mistaken to conjecture that the Brahma 
nic colonies, that Fa Hien visttesi in Java, went out about 
this period. The prc«perity that this extensive commerce 
with the eiviiired world conferred oo India, is fully 
reflected in the life of the ever'jstMn^ about 

whom. House aud furniture, dress and ornaments, sporta 
and pastimes^ charity and liberality, bespeak an pnstiated 
expenditure of wealth. 

The literature of the period to whichp YSiaySyana 
belongs, -amply corroborates the desoriplion that he gives 
of society. But we shall have room only to quote an 
occasional passage here and ‘there from tlj® works of 
BhSsa and from the Latitat}i^iara hotb of which 
supposed to belong to the third century A.C. and, there- 
fore, to have been wriitcn about the same time ^ the 
SMtime^ra ; we may also draw some illustrations from the 
works of As'vaghosa who flourished about a ceaturj 
earlier and belongs virtually to the same epoeh.^ 

! Sec B. D. Uaoerji, /’rii)j$»a-»UMfr5, j-p. for aa #eMaiit nf (^6 KusUtm 

coias. For VatBySysiia’B uwotiou of coins ct. 

TrafiWt!- -KuMosinra, p, ] 9 (su/rtL SO) J . . ,p. Si ; and 

^Ri I ...p- 337 ( BKjra S); OaKiTmati^aiS fSplaio*, 

2 V. A. Smith, Marly JSiHery ^ /niia QtH sd.), pp. 

S For the ^ts of the Zalita.vl>tar» cce Wictcroits, &mhleita flier ittiiMiAas 
X-ittmrfw',, ii,p, 19ft.' For BhSsa, tee n. X Bhandarlar, m Oa AaeiMt 

Hiitary <f JkMa (1918), p. Sft> 
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THE HOUSE OF A NAGARAKA 
Til© house that the 'lit'iga.raha builds for his residence 
shows Ilia taste and love of beauty and the simple but 
choice furniture and decorations that adorn his rooms 
show hia love of art and his many-sided culture. As we 
have seen before, the ndgaraha builds his house in a 
city. It has' to be in close proximity to a supply of 
water and is divided into two parts, the inner belonging 
to (he ladies and the outer where, as we shall see 
presently, the master of the house attends to business 
and receives, visitors. There is a number of rooms"' 
each set apart for its special purpose, and attached to 
the house there must be a vrksmdtiki or a garden 
with wide grounds, if pcasible, where flowering plants 
and fruit-trees can .^^row as well as kitcheh vegetables ’ 
In the middle of the ground shoald be excavated either a 
well, or if there is mom enough, a tank or a lake* 
This gardfui is attaciied to the inner court and is 
looked after by the mistress of the house. It is tlie 
duty of a good houscM'ife says VStsyayana, to procure 
the seeds of the common Indian kitchen vegetables 
and raedieiual herbs and plant them on cl i in its season.* 
In neat and clean spots in the garrlen where tlie ground 
has been well dre.s.sed, the’lady of the house plants^beds 
of green vegetables, — clumps of the tall sugarcane, 
patches of stunled shrubs of the mustard and similar 
herbs, and Ihiekets of the dark tami3.la.>- The fiower- garden 

KatSrtStin-a, p. 4g 
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eijually receives her tender care • she has to see that it is 
laid out with beds of plants that yield an abundance of 
flowers— those that regale the nose with” their sweet 
perfume, like the theydfj'or the nacamdlikd^ 

as well as those that delight the eye dike the 
japa witli its eriioson glory or the ' hmt^iaha 
( amaranth ) with its unfading yellow splendour, 
and besides, there should be in this garden, 
rows of shrubs yielding fragrant leaves or roots, like 
Mlakoi and uktra-. In the gardens there are arbors and 
sometimes vine-grores where she gets built slhaiulUas w 
raised platforms ivith pleasant and comfortable scats for 
rest or recreation.’ hlow^rs should be spread on these 
seats in. these sweet sylvan rctmita and a swing be hung 
at a spot well guarded from tlic sun by its Ical'y nrhor.® 
An abundance of various flowers sf^iild also he arranged 
wath art, here and thertt over th^ residential house which 
must be kept scrupulously dean, the floor Klionld l>e 
beautifully smooth and polished so as to soothe ihe eyea , 
beside's attending to these duties, ihti lady of the house 
should also see that at her abode the morning, noon 
and evening rites — sacrifices and gifts — ■are duly observed 
and the gods worshipped at the sanctuaries of the 
household ; for she must realise, as nn ancient teacher, 
GonarMya, has observed, that nothing pleases and charms 
the heart of a householder so much as a well-kept, 
neat “and tidy home where the gods are respected and 
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the religious duties well observed.^ The mistress of the house 
should also see t.h»t her kitchen is situated in a quiet and 
letired spot nud is dean and attractive.® The proper keepitnr 
of tlie house was thus the particular care of the wife of the 
nagaraka and the erection of a noble pile of buildings is, aecor* 
dyng to our author, among the most earnest desires . of 
women.® 

Large and magnificent houses harmyas and prasMas 
were known to V&teyS.yana; the vtMgm'aka sometimes might 
enjoy mocjnlight on the terrace of a palace and examine the 
stars and planets with hi? beloved.* The walls of the 
houses were sometimes beautifully polished go as to reflect 
the imago of a girl, and nob infrequently the roof of dim house 
stood on pillars, $tmihh<xs.’^ Tiie if«dd^accrrif« mentions 
an iron pillar and the BmndanvaanAa Kitvya .speaks of a 
pillar of gold and also of a minor support or upastambha," 
The floor * of a palace was sometimes decorated with mosaic 
work, being inlaid with coral or with precious stones. In the 
paUoe-gardens there were samudm-gr^as or cool summer- 
houses surrounded by water, washed as it were, by the sea, 
and also rooms in the walls of which there were secret 

s( 1— Ibid, p. 324 

(iU/ra 3}. 

a ’«t 1 — Ibid, p- 227 (su^ra 18). 

3 wfiw4: I— Ibid, p. 341 

(sTlJlrtt 26). 

4 Ibid, p. 174 {suira ig). 

5 Ibid, p. no 

(sTt/ra 30) ; ia'»(U5#it«f anf 1— -Ibid, p. 96 

(sti^ra 1 3 ). 
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passages for water to oircalftte and take away the heat.* 
Bhasa’a Svapna-V&smadattam (Act V) has such a Acmudror 
fff&a, and in later dramas also it is not rare ; the F«$«u- 
(S'mrf* (V. 117 ) prescribes puDielimout for a samiidmgj'ha- 
Ihedahok. Secret pleasare-hoases standing amidst the waters 
of garden tanks are referred to by KSlidSsa.® Besides the 
garden, VStsyayana has not given much detailed description 
of the antahpura or the inner sanctum of the ladies. BbSsa 
designates it as the inner court with apartmeists or houses 
on four sides {a,hhyntcie)'a-catuhivds.)j which suggests the plan 
of construction of the inner apartments of an Indian houee 
from very ancient times. ^ This plan combined the advan- 
tages of saclusiofi and privacy together with provision for 
light and air. 

VatsySyana describes with giv>ator fulness the outer 
chambers which the master called pnrticularly his own and 
where he spent by far the greater portion c»f his day and 
night. An examination of the furniture and equipments^ of 
these ohanobers will give us an insight into the life of the 
man of wealth and fasluon in the third century after Christ. 
The articles that VatsySyana first draws attention to, in the 
master’s apartment, are two conches with beds, soft and 
comfortable and spotlessly white, sinking in the inidcUe, and 
having rests for the head and feet at the top and the bottom. 
At the head of his bed is a hiirca’Sthiina^ a stand or perhaps 
a niche for placing an image of the deity that he worships, 
as the commentary, JayamaUgalS explains • besides, at the 
head there is also an elevated shelf serving tho purposes of 

I af«i!ijr»nri s'SfJtTfesst 

\-^Kat>tasulr/i, pp, 283-84 17}. 

* 1; 1 — KagAuvantia, xix. 9, 

3 1 — Bbasa, Carmlaitn, cd. by T.Ganapati 

Act I. See also Catuhhala in Bbasa’s Avimarakit, TrivaiKhuin Sans. 
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a table whereon are placed articles necessary for his toilet in 
tlie early dawn, namely, fragrant ointments such as sandal- 
paste, a garland of flowers, small pots containing bees’ wax 
and sweet perfumes, the akin of the mUtvlmga oT the citron 
fruit for perfuming the mouth and also betel-leaves prepared 
with spicea and scents. On the floor is a vessel for catching 
the spittle (paiadgraha). On the wall, on brackets 
(elephants’ tusk^—nagadmtaka) are ranged his hk 5, the 
national instrument of mnsio in ancient India, a casket 
containing brushes and other requisites for painting, a 
book— preferably a poetical work— and garlands of the yellow 
amaniath (hurani^^la), chosen becaus% it does not fade or 

wither soon and therefore is good for decorating the rooms. 
Not far from the couch, on the floor, is spread a carpet with 
cushions for the head, and besides, thei-e are boards for play- 
ing at chess and dice. Outside the room is the mgaraka's 
aviary wh.or6 are hung cages of birds for game and sport 
we read in the Buddhacctrita that the birds in such household 
aviaries in tho city of Kapilavastu were disturbed by the 
hurried movenionte of ladies hastening to catch a glimpse of 
the young prince SiddhSrtha as he passed along the street.* 
At a somewhat retired spot in the house are places where 
oai nagaraka amuses himself by working at the lathe the 
clusej. ® 

THE DAtLV LIFE OF THE NAGARAKA 

Vatsyayana has left us a description of the occupation of 
the nagaraka during the whole of the day, which though brief, 

t "sr p!»is iw%i wni, urtniPsiii i y i 

tivi I ^ I m hmt' dhrf*ragfiiwt 

V w*(ri. I »3»ft u inraif v i 

TO 1 — KS,masUtra, pp. 43-45 [_ 5 utras 5-13), 

a ««rfisq=w; 1 — Buddhacarita. iii. 15', 

3 vwiw" ^ ■ ‘ w Kimad^ra p 45 t/ttrt 14). 
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veil brings up very beautifully tbe tnm of fashion of those days 
before our eyes. Our nSffdraka gets up early in the morning 
and after atfcen<3iog to his morning duties and cleaning his 
mouth and teeth, proceeds to his toilet. The first article in this 
toilet is the mmlepand, a fragrant ointment ordinarily made of 
hne sandal-wood paste, or of preparations of a variety ot 
aweet-smelling aubstanoes.^ He applies a suitable quantity 
of this ointment to his person ; it would be considered bad 
taste if he used too much of this perfuioe ; he then scents 
his clothes in the sweet-smelling smoke of incense (dhupa) 
thrown into the Sre and wears a garland on the head, or 
hangs it rpund his iSeck. He applies collyrium made of 
various substances to his eyes. To his lips^ alrosuly reddaned 
by the betel he ha^ chewed, he appli<?a (a red dye 

made from lac), to impart a deeper urinwou to them and 
then rubs them over with wax to make tlm dye fast. Then 
he looks at himself in a glass, chawa spiced b&teldeaves to 
perfume his” mouth, and proceeds to attend to his husiueaa,* 
He attends to his hair and wears rings on his fingers that 
arc sometimes of great value.® lie generally wears two 
garments, a vUsos or notstret aud au utii^vlyd or a wrap for 
the upper part of the body. This upper garment was 
somebimes very highly scented with rich perfumes or 
flowers.* BhSsa tells us that the rich fragrance of OSru- 

1 i— Ibid, p. 173 {sUtm 14). 

2 ^ JTtaqrsgtqsi vjt' 

[sV^ta 16). JayamaAgala -cxplains-^r^fiT, 

1-— p- 4^. 

. 3 — Ibid, p. 292 {sWra 20) etc. 

— Lalita-visiara (ed, by Lefmann), xiii. 142. 

4 See K-^-m.as\trai pp. 274 . ^ 9 ^ also ^ 
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datta's wearing apparel assured YasatitasansE that' though 
impoverished, he was not quite unmiadful of the' ameiiities 
of' youthful society.^ At Nanda's house at Kapikvastu 
■(vhen Buddha entered it, some of the maids were preparing 
the perfumed paste %ybile others were , perfatriiog the 
clothes,® In the Zalita-vistara we read that- King 
guddhodana ordered that all those who would attend on 
MaySdevl on her journey to the garden of Lumbini, should 
wear clothes, soft and fine, coloured with pleasant dyes and 
smelling sweet with the of the scents. Similarly, "in 
another place in the same book, we read of a perfumed 
garment of the exquisite colour of the nUgake^am,^ 

Sv^eeb scents, we thus see, played a very ''important part 
in the toilet of the n!&gm'(ik.a. He made .an abundant use 
of flowers, lie rubbed sweet-scented ointments over -hlB' body 
and besides, ho used other perfumes— •saayosndAiActs — and' a 
box of seejits, a ^irngwidhiha-pHiilU, was kept handy, hy 
every mgcw^ka. He perfumes his mouth with betel-leaves 
prepared with Hweefc-Hcontod Hpiecs. The fragrant smoke- of 
mcensa wa.s made to eiroulate through his rooms and impart 
a perfume to his clothes. The Lalita-vistam- corroborates 
Viltsyayana about tlis plentiful use of perfumes. Besides 
the scented omtmont or umtlepaBCi, the ZaUta-vistam 'men- 
tions scented waters of various kinds, perfumed oUs- and 
fragrant powders of sandal, flowers or other sweet-smellir^ 
things.* These ohjects—flowers, perfumes and -betel-leavea 

t unfisFi ) t 

Carudattii (Trivaiidnun Sans. Series), Act I, p. 26. 
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formed the most ordinary gifts exchanged between friends 
and lovers. ^ 

After attending to his business in the morning, the 
mgaraica takes his bafn ; this he does every day hub there 
are other attendant circumstances that are repeated at 
varying intervals. Every other day he gets his liinlw 
massaged and shampooed (wt5Sda?i£f) ; every third day he 
cleanses his person with soap-like substances that yield a 
lather with water {phenaka). This last was considered an 
indispensable article for one who aspired to decent life m 
those days, as we see that even when a man became too poor 
to maintain himself as a nagavaka and became a p^ihamarda, 
his plienalob *or soap marked liim out from ordinary men 
As regards shaving, the nd,garalcu whs behiml the modern 
man of fashion ; he got his chin and Ups okannd every fomtli 
day and this was probably considered conducive to long hie 
{^usyam) and a more thorough tonsorial operation waa per- 
formed every afth or every tenth day. This completes the 
bath.® Though he was thus not so fHatidious ns .our 
modern dandies as regards the hair on his taco, he 
was certainly more careful about hi.s finger imila. Tlmy were 
specially dressed, particularly those of the left hand ; the 
points of the nails should always be fine and sometimes they 
were cut into three or more teeth like a saw. The nails ihust 
be well-set, smootb, bright, scrupulously clean, not broken, 
and soft and glossy in appearance. The people of Gauda 
(modern Bengal) had very fine and long nails that imparted 
a grace to their hands and were very attractive to women, 
and the southeraers (the J)ak^nvtty?(Ji,) had shihII nails wlueh 
were good for work but of whicit they made very great 
artistic use, and the people of'-lfa/tarths/ra were midway 
between tbe two. The use of the nails was a great art which 

I Kamasuira, pp, 259, 261, 274, 308, 319. 
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the nSgaraka took great pains in acquiring ; with them, 
he skiKtilly and without causing pain, affixed on his beloved, 
marks tliat might be straight, curved, circular, semicircular 
like the crescent moon, or which might resemble the tiger's 
claw, the peacock’s foot, the leap of a hare or the leaf of a 
blue lotus.** Similar care was taken of the teeth and artistic 
use made of them, because, VStsySyana says, no other art 
increases love so much as the clever use of the nails and 
teeth.^ Bostdea attending to the daily ablation and the 
other things noted above, for keeping his person clean, the 
nagaraka must always carry a handkerchief (korpala) with 
himself for removing perspiration.® 

He takes two meals a day, in the forenoon, and the after- 
noon, but aoci-rding to CSr&yana, and earlier teacher, the 
last meal had bettor bo taken in the evening.* Three kinds 
of hard or soft food and drinks, bhakpja, bhojya mA peya 
correspmuUng to tho khManlyaf hhojmiya and puna of the 
Buddhist snored books,® bavo been mentioned by Vstsyayana 
Aniong his articles of diet we notice rice, wheat, barley, 
pulses, a large number of vegetables, milk and its prepara- 
tions including yAe«, meat and sweets, besides salt and oil 
Among the sweets, we have molasses [guda) and sugar 
{mrkara) well as sweetmeats {khm]4<>kkadydt^ii),^ rfsh is 
nowhere mentioned by our author as an article of diet. Meat 
was eaten boiled as soup, and dry or roasted. To desist 
from eating meat, as prescribed in the law books, was consi 
dered to be an act of merit {dharma).’' The mgaraka's 

I Ibid, pp. 1 I 2-20 {sHtms 1-3 !)• 

z Ibid, pfi. Eas!-30 (jruiw 1-42). 

3 p. 47 {sTUra ly). 

4 iSl'SSNrmii'rklfl’i*! 1 eni' i— Ibid, p, 47 [sntras 19 and 20) 

5 MahUvaggii, vi. 28. lo and vi. 35. 2, 
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driBks (jtamiMm) were also various : besides water and milk, 
he drank fresh juice, perhaps of the various kinds of palm, 
extracts of meat, congetf (or rice gruel), sherhets, juice of 
fruits such as nvaugoes and citrous mixed with sugar t of 
stronger drinks, he used various wiisea like m<tMUy 

maireya and asaua,— which he drank from a a 

vessel of wood or metal, often aceompauied by various kinds 

of sweets, and savouries of bitter and acrid taste in order 
to impart a relish to drink. ^ 

After the midday meal the m^garaka enjoys his siesta, 
he diverts himself by pleasant talk with his friends, the 
pUhamarda, the vita or the listens to the talk of 

parrots, views fights between cocks, quails or rams, or i:, 
engaged in various kinds of urtiafcic enjoyments. Besides the 
animals mentioned above, he al«i> kept for his own fimuse- 
ment a number of civokooa for their sweet melody suul pea- 
cocks for their glorious plumage and also monkeys. At the 
king’s palace, besides these animals of Hporfc, lions and %ete 
were also kept in cages,® 

In the afternoon, after he has dressed himself, the iidya- 
raka goes out to attend a go^thi or a social gatUeriug where 
ha engages, as we shall • see below, in pleasant intellectual 
divefsioua with his friends and in teste of ekill in tlie various 
arts. At night-fall, our mgaraka enjoys music, vocal and 
instcutnental, occasionally attended with dauces. After music, 
in his own. room which has been made sweet and clean and 
gay with flowers, and while its fragrant air is ciiurged with 

. t vmflfiif,? wntrt 
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the breiit h of sweet incense oirculating through, it, the itMga- 
rala with his associates aiui friends, awaits there the arrival 
of hia unstress. This completes his daily life.i 

A word hers nboub the n^arala's friends whom we 
meet again nwl again b the iSSmostifm, will not be out of 
place. Besides the many artists and craftsmen who served 
him in his quest of love and pleasure and who are called hia 
rntirm or eompansons hy VSteySyana, the nagaraka appears 
to have possessed some real, true and devoted friends. Vafc- 
sj %ana says that fast and genuine friendship often sprang 
np among those who had grown up together from infancy 
teiKicd hy the same nurse, who in early boyhood were fellow 
playmates or wore at soliool together, those who' were marked 
by the same tompernment and the same tast^ in pleasure 
and sport, worts attachod to each other hy mutual obligations 
and whoso cloaonti secrnte worn known to each other. Yat- 
syfiyitna rtsgnrtlw it partiaulnrly fortunate in friendship when 
the frlcnttehtp has coiuu dowu bstwoeu two families for 
sevoral geimratiotis, has imver been tainted by selfishness or 
greed, nor has been changed by time or by any considera- 
tions whatfioeror and whoro the mutual secrets have never 
been batraycd,® 

SPORTS AND FESTIVITIES 

Besides the various sports and amusements that enlivened 
tlio daily life of tho vi«^arai'cE, there were many high days 

f 1?*^, ’em' ’ll wot i— Ibid, 
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and holidays when he made merry with his friends and 
companions. With regard to all theeo gamea and fasfeWitiea 
enjoyed in company, VatsySyana gives the sage advice that 
they can be relished best in the company of friends of the 
same social status, bub not with those that are either above 
or below one, because pennanant good relations and mutual 
understanding can only be established when each party in 
a sport seeks to afford pleasure to the other and where each 
is honoured and respected by the other. ^ 

Vatsyayaua classifies the occasional festivities into five 
groups. In the first place he mentions the festivals in com 
neotion with the worship of different deities (s«?nd;«, yttJro 
and ghaia), sometimes attended with grand processions ; then 
come the go^tJtU or social gatherings of both sexes ; next 
apanakas or drinking parties and (ir garden- 

parties, and last of all various social diverHions in winch 
many persons take part (saMosy^ krl4M).^ 

samAja 

At the temple of the godde.sa of learning and 

the fine arts, on a fixed day every fortnight, that is, on 
the tithi or lunar phase specially auspicious to the deity wen- 
shipped, a samajett or an assonihhige of naijamkm was held 
regularly. They were accompanied by umsicians, dancers nnd 
other artists permanently employed by them for perform- 
ances in' honour of the deity. Beside.s, when any itinerant 
parties of actors, dancers or other .such “artists’' visited the 
town, they were afforded an opportunity of showing their 

1 ft vrer. warft 1 - 

; 11 
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Bltiil afa the temple before tlia divmity. On the day f D 
i„g the performance the party had to he gi yea their 8^* 
kted tm^rdn, and then they might be diamiased or aeted 
to repeat them performances at the pleasure of their patrons 
On speebl occaHimis. when performances on a grand scale 
were arm.^ged, of actore might cooperate with each 

other atul give a joint performauce and it was the duty of 
the corf,oratimi or guild to .yhich the mffaraket 

belonged, to honour atid treat with hospitality the strangers 
who attanebd thoso gatherniga. Similar festivities of various 
hinds were hold on a grand scab in honour of different deities 
atjeoniiijg io the eufituma apportaming to eaoh.^ . On some of 
these oceasious tliore were prot-esaiona (y«!rs) lihe the 
proces«itm of imaged tlnit Fa-Hi»ii mw in Khokn whan "they 
swept and watorod the streets inside the eity, malting a grand 
display 'u* the lufica and by.wuya.*'^ In these processions 
both men ami woumt Joined and 'Vstsysy^na says that they 
afforded (jpporiunitie^ (or meeting one's liidy-iove.s Even 
I virtuoUH innirtni o'tjutd afctciul n religious ceremony with the 
perndssion of her huahnnd.* 


GOS-ptll 

We !j»w mmu) to Um or social gathering where 

the tmgamkM divort?* hiinscli in pleastmt talk with persons 

ml t s TOf; 1 

liter -Ibid, pp, 49.51 

2 Le_,;;r;s:-, Fa-iiit’ti, tj, jg, 

S « n (. mmcM f^*frt sj-gafeyitjeti?- 

yrfjqm ^ mii—KSmas^ra, 

i'l 274 41). 

p 2iti sUfra 15 
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of the dame status and position as himself by their education, 
intelligeacs, eharaotar, wealth aud age - there he engages 
in competitions in making versos or in various other sports 
of skill and art.^ Affording, as these did, opportu- 

nities for the nigav<fka to exhibit his lutelkctual aeoomplisli- 
meats and mastery of tlie arts, they were most popular with 
him, being attended by him every afternuon and they were 
also held on a comparatively large scale on special occasions. 
Of the branches of literary art in which corapetitiona 
were held, we may glean the following from Vsfcsyayana’s 
list of the sixty-four arts : thero worn competitiona in the 
extempore oojnposition of verses, completion of a atamsa of 
which a part only waa given, the proper reading of booka, 
with proper infeouatioa and acoeut, either singly csr 'm groups, 
the reading of passages in prose or verse that on account of 
many harsh sounds were hard to pronounce, and the art of 
composing and expounding passages writtou iu a sociofc code 
or cypher. These competitions required knowledge of foreign 
tongues and provinoial dialects, knowledge of lexicons* and 
specical vooahularies, of motres and the figures of rhetoric, 
the knowledge of dramas and their stories, in short, a very 
comprehensive litererary and artistic training. One game 
is described oallod prafifmSfS ia which a nutnhor of persons 
had to recite verses one after another, the condition being 
that every reciter must repeat a versa eomineueing with 
the letter with which the previous speaker’s verse ended 
and any one unable to supply his verso snffioicntly quickly 
had to pay a forfeit. Besides these literary com petitions, 
there were tests of profiovenoy in the fine arts such as paint- 
ing, singing, instrumental tnusio and the like and also of 
manual skill and dexterity' in many of the practical arts sudi 


’Wmrret’n'fr jftft 1 vnr xvf h i — I bid, p, 51 {sTUras 34 

?Dd 35 
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as the stringiag togcthar of flowers iu a garland aad so 
on ^ 

At tham gittheriags were invited ./apias or brilliant 
artists who by their odneation and knowledge of the arts, 
oould ploaao tho nik/eiraH by meeting him on his own ground! 
VJ2, in J!!(im,al luni ne-sthetio culture, and who were therefore* 
loved and honoured by the people. Sometimes the parties 
were hold at the house of one of the ffmihas, or the mffarakas 
met at each other’s hou.se, or they assembled in the sabha, 
the public hall of th« oity or ol the gam or corporation to 
which every eitizsu belonged. Here the citizens came to- 
gether to diseuaa pulitic."! iiud philosophy, or to hold com- 
petitiose iu lltenituro or art, or merely to enjoy themselves 
in convivial parties, Tlsb sabhM of Ystsyayaaa is the direct 
descendant of tliu suniiil or part-jad of tho Vedic times, at 
one of which, viz., that of th« FaBcahs, Svetakebu Arnpya, 
who is rejjutod to its tho founder of the science of erotfcs, 
was defoat^d by a Kautriya,® 

At tlse gn^f/iU wen also discueaed the sixty-four Faneala 
or Mvia-hiiHi! and V'fltsyfiyatm declares that a person possess- 
ing a knowledge of this sixt-y-four, even though devoid 
of all the other scimmea, leads the talk at the go^fhii of men 
and wouifiii ; utid on the other hand, a person who speaks 
cleverly on other sabjecta but knows not tlie sixty-four, is 
not much respected in the diseuasions in tho assembly of the 
learned.® 

ftasenn, w*[, Hffrerai I 

'tm’t, w*!, etc.— Ibid, p. 32. 

j ^ftnwjwrftftai: ; Ibid, p. 52 {sTofra 36) 

For ^vetakch!, sec ibul. p. 5 {sV(m 9) ; also, 

vi, 2. i, and v'^ranrr 

, CMfcthgyigi!im?ntii v, 5, i, 

f'ttKaBde mws *bt>i a 
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A.t the gOithi one ia neither to apeak too mueh in Sanakrlb 
for he may then be considered a pedant, jnst as in England 
two centuries ago to write English in efcriefc accordance with 
orthography anti syntax was considered not iiece&jary for a 
gentleman ; nor should the JiSgaratha speak too much in a 
local dialect, because then, ho ran the risk of being regarded 
as uneducated and unouHurad ; he should strifco a middle 
course and have full control over both and then he was sure 
to win great respect.^ The prevalent hinguaga of the period 
as seen in inscriptions and in the MaliRyana literature, bears 
testimony to the fact that the current speech at the time, at 
least among the cultured classes, was a mixture of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. The learned psopln like A!»vagln5p, of course, 
wrote pure Sanskrit, hut the laiiguugo of cotivorsalion among 
the educated was apparently a nuxturc of Banskrit and the 
provincial dialect {de4(xhh&s&) aa rceonmumdeti by the author 
of the Kd>masUtt'a. 

There were goi}(Ms for sinister pur poses . too in the days 
of Vatsyaynna who warns the n^gavahx against freqaehlmg 
an assembly that is disliked by the [loople, that is not govern- 
ed by proper rules and heiica is likely to indulge iu license 
or to run beyond the bounds of decency uor should he attend 
a gosfM that is intent upon doing mischief to others, A 
person wins success in life by attending an aasociation that 
makes the imparting of pleasure to people its sole business 
and has sport and diversion for its sole object.* 

u isWras 50-51) 

I 5trHj=iT' vw’3' t[swravr f 

wreit «^?r a-— Ibid, p, 58 {sTUra 50). 

TWf^UTPnJifr !fr ^ .a 

iftsmis w!frr§«it t 

>Tlxn av WTft« f%fi' ftjrwfk ic- lb 1 S {sOJras 5 1 * 
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The on account of its association with art, refine- 

ment and culture, was much appreciated by the people in 
VatsyElyana’s times- A m^arahx was expected to be liberal 
in spending on and his success in courtship and love 

depended in no small measure on his power to shine in the 
sports and festivities including the and samaja.^ In 

BhSsft’s dramas we meet with many references to •, 
hia AvimBraka niourna the supposed loss of his. friend who 
was humorous at gofthifi.® 

Women also met together in go^fhis or social assemblies 
among theinseivcs. For an unmarried girl it was considered 
a qualification that she was fond of go^th%s and lalUs. Married 
ladies also sometimes, with the permission of their husbands, 
instituted among their own frlomls gosihis or social gatherings 
where Ihoy diHcusscd artistic and literary matters. But a 
married woman who waa too fend of instituting was 

looked upuu with suspicion, sjiecially one who arranged 
such giitharings in the house of a youthful neighbour.® In 
Avm^mkfX (Act V) the maids invite the ViAusala 
to recount a ntory whieh they would listen to among their 
(/o^/AljuTifts in tlic inner court,* 

ApAn.aka 

Besides Iho yoslhU tho also met at each other's 

house to hold drinking parties whore they drank various kinds 
of liquof.-f with eaucs® of varimw tastes and flavours, but 

!— Ibiti, p. j2). 

a Trivaisdrum ^series, p. G9. 

i Sfa p, 303 {sHira 13) ; ^ 

5^f5f (— p. .rsti {sTu^rn ! sr^TfWt 1— p. 2S4 Uutra 52), 

4 “jji tjfsto'*. qisire, Trivandrum Series, p8 

iisifa, p 67 
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abstention from wine waa considered a special qualification in 
a nagaraliat^ 


GARDEN PARTIES 

Nest we coma to another diversion which was very dear 
to the soul of the nagaralca, viz, udyana-yMra dr picnics m 
gardens. Every great city in those days was surrounded by ex- 
tensive gardens where the residents of the city could find some 
relief from the congested streets of the town. Round K.apila- 
vastu, says the Lalitavistara, five linudred gardens sprang up 
for the diversions of Bodhiaattva, and prince Siddhartha went 
out through the gates of the city for enjoying himself in the 
gardens outside.® In the KHmasutra also we find that these 
gardens were outside the town and a whole day was spent in 
the picnic there. Early in the morning a party of well-dressed 
nagarahas would go out of the town mounted on horses 
accompanied by ganikas and followed by servants ; there they 
would arrange for their daily meal and pass the time in 
pleasant games of chance or in diverting themselves with 
the fights of cocks, quails or rams or in any other way that 
they pleased, in the afternoon they would return wearing 
some token of remembrance of the picnic such as a bunch of 
flowers or a twig from a gardea-tree. Similar parties were 
enjoyed in connection with sports in water, which took 
place ill artiSoial lakes or tanks from which all mischie- 
vous water-animals had first been removed,® Picnicking in the 

I See footnote i, p, i6o and footnote i, p. 167. 

3 ifg ^^iFTsiaTfSi tiftwtJinr 1 — Laliia-vutara^ {ed. 

by Leftnann), vii. 95 j ft '<5 1*1 'll w^ttT etc. 

Ibid, xiv. 183-191. 

v v vfen; arr^r' weftSTJrcw' mfieqanraiwtir 

P 53 jrrrrtx 40-41) 
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gajrdeiis outside the eifcy was very popular in the days o£ 
YfitsySyana who again and again speaks of it. His description 
of udyanayatra agrees in every particular with that given in 
mTcchahatika, the only difference being that in the drama, 
CSrudatta goes out in a bhllock-cart instead of oh horseback. 
A n'Bgaraha’ s liberality was often tested by his readiness 
to spend on these garden picnics and dramatic performances. 
A king who has many wives is advised by TatsySyana 
to please every one of them by such shows and garden- 
parties.^ Unrnarried girls, and even married women, some- 
times went to these picnics; a virgin on her way to a garden- 
party was sometimes snatched away from her friends , and 
guardians for the purposes of' marriage.® Ladies perhaps 
went on such picnics in parties of their own sex, because 
Vstsyftyana says that udyana-yMrm afforded opportunities 
for ifieetiug and making "offers of love to them.® But picnics 
arranged by married women appear to be rather rare. It 
was only a ‘punari'hu, that is, a widow who had attached 
herself to a second husband, that induced her adopted lover 
to institute these picnics and convivial assemblies at which 
she herself took part.* 

SAMASYA-KRlDl 

Last of all we come to the sports that Viitsyayana calls 
samasya-Tcrl4d or sanihJmya-krida, that is social diversions 
m which a number of persons took part. He says that they 
varied with each country and province. Of about a score of 
them he has given only the names from which their character 
may sometimes be surmised. Some of them are well-known 

I I— Ibid, p. 253. [sHtra 50) ; 1— 

Ibid, p, 245 {suira 89). 

I — I bid, p. 233 27). 

3 lb d p 258 {tMJrti 6 ) also p 27.^ {sUira 41) 

4 lb d p 239 s\L(ra 44 a bo p. 240 nUm Sp)- 
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up to the present day, at least in parts of India, such as 
Kaumudl-jagara, in which the whole night of the full moon 
in the month of Asvina is passed without sleep by playing 
at dice Or similar other amusements, and the SolahU or Soh 
on the day of the yernal full moon in the month of Phslguna ; 
saoh-ia aho the Abla-catuHht OT Sindohtsavoi in the month 
of Srava^a. The SalUsaka, accompanied by dancing and 
music and supposed to be similar to the ^asot'&ava described 
in the BMgamia-Purana, is referred to by VatsySyana and 
a form of it is still current in Kathiawad. The festiral of 
Suvasantaha reminds us of the Bule-vasatri^iya of the Sita- 
henga Cave- Inscription which tells us that at this “swing- 
festival of the vernal full-moon, frolic and music abound and 
people tfe around their necks garlands thick ■with jasmine 
flowers.”^ , We are also reminded of t\\Q Kamadevannyma 
of BhSsa’s CorwcJatta (Act I) and of the Madanodyana yatm 
of Bhavabhuti’s MaXatl-MMhava (Act I). It ajipcara that 
persons of both sexes took part in many of these festivities. 
At such festivals as Kaumudi-ydgara, Suvasaniaha aud 
Gch^draka, the women of the cities and towns entered the 
harem of the king and sported with the royal ladies there.® 

SPORTS OF GIRLS 

Some of the sports of girls have been described by Vat- 
syayana, as well as some of their playthings. The girls took 
delight in making garlands of flowers, building small houses 
of earth, of wood, playing with dolls, or in cooking imaginary 
food with such materials as earth etc. They sometimes 
played games of chance with dice or cards, or other games 

1 pr. T, Bloch, "Ramgarh Cave Inscriptions," Report of the Arch 
Sur. of India (1903-1904), pp. 124-23. 

2 See Kamas^tra, p. 54 {^tra 42) and p. 283 {soirthil) ■, for 

HaUMaka cf — ° ^ p 175 {svXra 35' a d sc Eitst 

and West 1 pp 74Sff May 1902) 
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like ‘‘odd and 'even,” the game of “close fists” and so on ; 
or they might play the' game of finding out the middle finger 
or the sport with six pebbles ; sometimes a number of girls 
played together at games involving some exercise of the 
limbs (Ksve^cthani) suoh as hide and seek, spinning round 
holding each other’s out-stretched arms, blindman’a buff, 
games with salt or heaps of ' wheat.^ We see from this list 
that many of these sports and games are much the same 
as those in vogue at the present day among Indian girls and 
boys. 

The games and festivities of the nagaraha are, as' we 
see from the description given above, the dlyersious of a 
seeker after pkasuro and amusement — of one that had plenty 
of leisure to enjoy and an ample fortune to provide the 
means of enjoyment. Among manly sports, wrestling matches 
were known to Vittayayana, but the nagaraka appears to 
have been -rather ,a spectator at these games than one who 
took an active part in them; the iTfcemasaira also speaks of 
hunting as a pastime that becomes a source of pleasure by 
practice, when one has acquired some skill in it and this seems 
to be the one manly sport that the nagaraka knows of.® 


1 K'liMasaira, p. 201 {miras ^-7). 

2 Ib'd p P4 {i~tra 57) ^ 'SVf ‘ 

ib d 90 r Ura 2}. 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN 

"" " THE NAGARAKA'S WIFE 

While the life of a has been painted by VstayS- 

yana as a round of pleasures, that of his wife presents a 
striking contrast and is a round of duties. The picture 
presented by him of a wife is in no way inferior to the 
ideal held up in the JDharmasadras and in many respects 
he gives greater details.^ She attends on her husband 
with all the love and devotion a devotee shows to the 
deity he worships. She ministers to his personal needs, 
looks after his food and drink, as well as his toilet and his 
amusetnents j she tries to appreciate his likes and dislikes, 
welcomes hia friends with proper presents, respects and loves 
hi8 parents and relatives and is liberal to his servtuits ; when 
she finds that he is coming .home, she- hastens to meet him 
and waits upon him herself; in his games and sports -she 
follows him; even when offended, she does not speak too 
bitterly to him. She may attend a festive assembly only 
with his permission and in the company of her friends. She 
does not even give away anything without his diuowledge. 
She should do nothing that might rouse his suspicion against 
her fidelity ; she should avoid the company of women of 
(questionable character such as female ascetics, actresses, 

I For the section of the Kcimasutra dealing with the character of 
the virtuous wife see pp. 224-46, This section has not been dealt with 
here in detail as the whole of it has been translated by Prof P. 
Peterson in his paper on “Vatsyayana on the Duties of a Hindu Wife," 
read before the Anthropological Society of Bombay (i6th December, 
1891) and published in Journal of the Anthro, 80c, of Bom, 
pp 459-66. The same learned Professor has written upon "Courtship 
in Ancient India,” as given in the section of the Kamasutra dealing 
w th 't {four Bom Br R A S *vi") and hence we have om'tted a 
CO Uon of that section inc nding the rules of mamacc 
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forfcane-tellers, or women given to the practice of black art 
{mulal<^rihU)t nor should she loiter about in solitary parts 
of the house. She might take .lessons in the or 

in the subsidiary arts, if her, husband so wishes, and he may 
occasionally himself give these lessons.^ One is here remind- 
ed of Bbasa’s JIdayana who calls.. his beloved queen “his 
dear disciple,’’® and of the beautifnl line of KalidSsa (with 
whom our author has so many points of contact) where Aja 
mourns the loss of Indumatl, his “beloved pupil in the .fine 
arts.”® 

There is an atinosphere of control and restraint about her. 
In her talk she is moderate and never speaks, or laughs 
aloud; she does not return an answer when reproved by her 
husband’s parents. She does not give herself airs when she 
e 11 jOys great good fortune. In her dress .she practises mode- 
ration : when going out on festive occasions, she wears a 
few ornaments and only a few garments of fine and soft 
texture, us^s perfumes and ointments very moderately and 
adorns herself only with white fiowers. But when she is 
going to meet her husband, she takes the greatest care with 
her toilet ; then she makes herself tidy, sweet and clean, she 
puts on many ornaments, wears dowers of various hues and 
smells, use# peyfumea and in every way makes herself attrac- 
tive, Blowers were worn in garlands hanging from the neck 
{sraj), or in chaplets (apigla) on the head, or were simply put in 
the hair,* or in elaborate ornaments for the ears {kariia'pura 
or ioryapaira). Another item of a woman's toilet was the 
paint or the dots and patches on the forehead and cheeks, 

I KamasUtra, p. 28 {s^Uras-% and 3) p, 197 {sutra 36), and TOf 
fi[5tsrn[i p. ^10 (sufrag). 

3 Bhasa’s Svapmvcisavadaiiam, Act V, VT etc. 

3 fiMtipin iti'-fllPl'd \~.Raghuvam,'aa, viii. 37. 

4 ijwr — Kam as^iray p.iS2 {svitra 3) ; Bhasa, 

CSrudattd. Act I, ' 
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put on in various designs {viiesaka). Sometimes leaves of 
such, plants as tamald were used with it, as we find in the 
Saundaramnf^q-Kavya.^ VatsySyana advises a wife never to 
present herself before her husband without some ornaments 
on her person even when alone with him.® This idea is found 
in lb dian literature as early as the time of Yaska-, who says, 
“to the man who u'nierstands her meaning, the Veda shows 
herself as a loving wife shows herself to her husband in all 
her rich apparel.’' As Yaska here is quoting a verse of the 
J^gveda where it occurs at least four times, the idea belongs 
to the very earliest period of Indian thought.® But when 
the husband is away from home the wife goes, as it were, 
into mourning ; she puts away all her ornaments and finery 
with the exception of those that mark her ' mnrrieil condition, 
such as the bangles of shells, only one on each wrist* At 
that time she also practises fasts and austerities iu honour 
of the gods aud does not go to visit even the ne-ar relativ*es 
except in very urgent cases when they are in some clangei , 
or when there are some festivities there, and even them, 'she 
must not change her quiet dress indicating the separation 
(prav^a-vesa ) ; and she should never go there but in the 
company of her husband’s people and must not stay there 
lono'. When the husband returns home she goes to meet 
him as she is, then she worships the gods, specially Ksma- 
deva, the god of love, aud offers gifts of food to men and 
birds. , 

I Kamasutra, p, 124 [^tra 19) p, 206 {sTitra 32) ; also Saundara- 
nanda Kavya, chap. iv. 

a ^ •! fx 5 !% \~KQ,masutra, p,226 {sTitra 13) 

3 . Quoted by Prof. Peterson in Journal of the Anih. Soc. of Bom , 

1891, p. 463.. The Vedic passage is srra^ .qar i. X24. 7 , 

see also iv. 3. 2 ; x. 71. 4 and x. gi. 13. Cf. alsoT^iqr qmr Av 

xviii. 2. 51. 

4 p. 231 (jwXto 43), also vai pp. 31516 

{fUtra 44). ' 
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Ordinarily also ifc is the wife who looks after the per- 
foiraance of the daily worship of gods at the household temple 
and the due performance of rites and the offering of gifts 
at the three fixed periods in the day — morniog, mid-day and 
evening. She takes upon herself the observance of the vows 
and fasts that fall to the sliare of her husband. Sometimes 
the lady vowed gifts and offerings to the gods, and when her 
loid acquired some wealth, or obtained success in any venture, 
or regained his health after some illness, she carried out her 
vow.^ To institute the worship of some deity was one of 
the dear desires of the women.® The qualities enumerated 
by Suddhodaiia as requisite for a bride for the young fiid- 
dhartha® are very much the same as those In the picture 
given above by Vatsyayana of a virtuous and devoted wife. 

With the permission of her husband the wife takes upon 
herself the whole care and management of the family. She 
prepares a budget for the whole year and regulates the ex- 
penditure in propu'tion with the annual income. She naust 
also* know how to keep the daily accounts and .total up, the 
dady receipts and expenditure; Manu-also lays down that 
the husband should appoint the wife to receive and spend 
the wealth, by keeping accounts, as MedhStithi explains.^ 
When the ^ husband is inclined to spend beyond his m«ans, 
or to run into improper expenditure, she romonsbrates with 
him in secret. She lays iu a stock of all articles necessary 
for consumption and replenishes her stores at the proper 
season. She knows how to calculate and pay the wages and 


1 uuuttft’itsfiw w[ '“Ibid, p. 31 1 

{sTitra 20}. 

2 ysftVTTCtS'SUTt I— Ibid, p. 340 {sHtm 25). 

3 LitiitA-vtsiara, cliap. xii, I381f' 

4 uiafiurr'* ^I'wnsi 1 wftwifr 

Kcwiasutra, p. 22g{sTUras 32-33) ; ''fW — MAnu 

X. 1 1 where Mcdhatithi explains U’T?;! u ft's!?!*!; 1 
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salaries of the servaats, has to look after agriculture and 
cattle, and also to take care of the animals and birds kept 
for sport by the master of the house. We have seen that 
the garden also is a special charge of the lady of the house. 
When the husband is absent from home she also looks after 
his affairs and tries to administer them carefully so, that they 
may not suffer by his absence ; on such occasions she endea- 
■vours to miniraiae the expenditure to the beat of her power 
and to increase the resources of the family by sales and pur- 
chases carried on through trusty servants. She has to attend 
to the kitchen, and besides, she employs her leisure in spin- 
ning cotton and also in doing some weaving. 

POOR WOMEN 

Many of the poorer women, — widows, helpless women, 
or those who had adopted the ascetic’s vow (pr«vm/i{2), 
earned a living by spinning and weaving as at .the time of 
Kautilya, and got their wages from a government officer, the 
SvlLradhyalc^a, ‘‘the Superintendent of Yarn,” and the aales 
and purchases were made with the Panyadhyah^a, “the 
Superintendent of Manufactures.” In the villages, the pea- 
sant women did various kinds of work under the control of 
the government officer {Ayuktaka) in charge oFthe village 
or the headman who lived upon a share of the agricultural 
produce. Under his orders these womeir perform unpaid 
work for him, they fill up his granaries, take things 

m or out of his house, clean and decorate his residence, or 
work in his fields •, they also take from him cotton, wool, 
flax or hemp for spinning yarn- and the bark of trees, or 
thread, for preparing wearing apparel ; moreover, they made 
with him transactions' of sale, purchase or exchange of various 
articles, Similarly the women in dairy settlements {vrajas) 
transacted businjess with the gavadhyakm, “the fSaperinten- 
dent of Cattle.'^^ 

1 KamasWm, pp. 282-83 {sutras S’lO). 
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THE JOlNT-FAMIIje 

The joint family syst »na seems to have obtained in 
VatsySyana's age. The wife of the householder has to wait 
upon his parents and to obey them implicitly as We have 
already sseHj and moreover, she has to show proper regard 
to all senior relations (gurus) and to his sisters as well as 
to their husbands. But nowhere are her duties to his 
brothers mentioned, though a woman with many younger 
brothers of her husband is referred to in one place^ showing 
probably that sometimes the brothers lived together, but 
more often they established separate households when they 
got married, as it was prescribed In some of the Dharma- 
in Manu for example, that after the death of the 
parents the brothers might live jointly or they might separate 
for the sake of increasing the dliarma, for, if they lived sepa- 
rate, their-apiritunl merit would increase and hence separation 
WHS aauotioned by dharma : the meaning is that if they lived 
ap£(rti ♦‘each of them had to kindle the sacred fire, to offer 
separately the agnihoira, to perform the five great saorifiees 
and so forth, and hence each gains merit separately.” This 
principle ha'd been recognised from very early times as we 
have it clearly laid down by Gautama, the author of the 
earliest of the extant Dharmas^ras,^ 


POLYGAMY 

Bolygamy appeal’s to have been prevalent in VatsySyana’s 
days among tho wealthy. Kings irenerally considered it a 
privilege to have a crowded harem, a harem ‘‘with a thousand 
spouses" is spoken of by VatsySyana.^This is in line with what 


1 va'wmwt p. 254 (sutra, 52). 

a Note by Prof. Biihlei: on Manu ix. iii, S.B.£. xxv, p. 347. Cf. 
also fientnt t i—Gauiama, xxviii, 3 

and 4- 

3 Ks-masTara, p. 41 (stltfa 22) ; also pp. 289-98. 
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women except tlxose of approved character, were admitted 
within.^ Bhasa’s Vasantasena complains that she had the 
misfortune of not being entitled to enter into the inner court- 
yard of Csrudatta’a house.® It was not considered decent 
for the wife of a nUgaraka to stand at the door and look out 
or to observe people in the street from her windows ; even 
when she hastens to meat her husband coming home, she 
does not go out into the street or. to the door but waits for 
him, inside the house.® Nevertheless, on the occasion of 
religious festivities and processions, she could accompany the 
images of the gods with the permission of her husband. The 
inability of women to protect themselves against temptations 
as compared with man, is recognised by YatsySyana and he 
like Manu, condemns the absence of a restraining guardian 
{nwanhuiatva) for a woman.* 

The kings having a large number of wives took greater 
care than the ordinary nagaraka in confining them in sera- 
glios guarded by officers of proved honesty and purity. No 
map was allowed to enter into the royal harem except relatives 
and servants and in some provinces, artisans ; Brahmanaa 
were allowed to get into the harem for supplying flowers to 
the ladies, with whom they conversed separated by a screen. 
There were in- the harem female officers, theJ;awcM%fl. and 
the mahattari/ca who carried presents of garlands, perfumes 
and garments from the ladies to the king who also sent gifts 
in return. In the afternoon, the king paid a visit to the 
harem and met all the ladies assembled together and con- 

j Ibid, p. 244 {sutra 83). 

2 wwri'ft ’!!’# I— Bliasa, (Trivandrum Sanskrit series), 

Act I, p. 26. 

3 KamaMlra, p, 237 (sTitra 22); and p. zz6 (suira 12) ; s.ho 

s—p. 254. (jaifrs 53). 

4 Ibid, p. 249 {sUiras lo and\i3) ; also pp, 396-97 (sutras 43';2) , 
cf. Mnnv, -v. 147-149'and ix. 2 and 3. 
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versed with them in aooordance with their rank and 
position,^ 

EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

The fact that the mistress of the house was expected to 
keep the daily accounts, to prepare the annual budget of 
receipts and expenditure, and supervise in general over 
the purse, proves, beyond a doubt, that women ordinarily 
were literate. Besides, from what VSltsySyana says, it is 
apparent that an ordinary woman could receive and reply to 
love letters smuggled into ear ornaments, chaplets or garlands 
made of dowers carried by female messengers {^atTaharldMl). 
Such love letters not infrequently contained verses and songs 
having special reference to the beloved and replies were 
obtained from her.® Unless women had some education, 
this would be without meaning. 

Higher education {^^stragrahai}£i), however, was not so 
oommon among them, as VstsySyana himself says that womea 
did not ordinarily get any education in the Sustras, but our 
author avers that the daughters of kings and nobles, as also 
the gmiihUSf were highly educated and “had their intelligence 
trained and sharpened by the Santrcts,’’ and he advises that 
a woman might learn either the whole or a part of the work 
(«»s#)’a) composed by himself from a person who by character 
and attainments could he trusted.* The sixty-four subsi- 
diary sciences that had to' be studied along with the 
KamasiAra, included many that required, as we have seen, 
no inconsiderable proficiency in lelles lettres, in the humani- 
ties in general. Such accomplishments as extempore compo- 

1 Ibid, pp. 289-298 and pp. 242-44. 

2 Ibid, p. 274 (sUtras 3S-40} p, 276 f 5 1) ; p, 279 {sutra 60), 

also iw ftvpmi wm’ w«tT ?rfi 1— p. 

292, {sutras 30 , 21), 

3 Ibid, pp. 28-30, 
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sition of verses {mamsl-kavyaltriya) and the completion of 
fragmentary verges {kavyasamtisyapuranam) required a ready 
facility in veraifioation that could be acquired only by a highly 
educated girl ; and such sports as pratirmta required the 
memorising of a large maaa of verses and good literature. In 
YStsyayana's opinion a knowledge of the Ramamtra with 
its subsidiary sciences would be useful to all women, both hio’h 
and low, rich and poor, A poor woman who on. account of 
the absence of her husband, finds herself in great distress and 
diflSeulty, might earn a decent living even in a. foreign country 
by means of the knowledge of these sciences. A woman whose 
husband haa been away from home without making provision 
for her, is advised by Manu also to live by the ^’ts, by such 
Mjpas as have nothing reprehensible in them. On the other 
hand, VatsySyana affirms that, a daughter of wealthy parents, 
if accomplished in the „ arts, might win the affection of her 
husband even if he happens to have a large number of wives. 
We see, moreover, from VatsySyana’s work, as well as from 
contemporary literature, that a knowledge of the arts was 
considered necessary for all women. ^ The bride for Prince 
SiddhSrtha wag required, according to his father, to he 
“versed in the sacred literature (aSsfra) and skilled in the arts, 
even like a Gap.ikS,”^ The carctma-buddha could be born 
only of a mother “versed in many sciences,” and MSyadevl 
satisfied this requirement ; besides, she was well skilled m 
the arts,® 

WIDOW RE-MARRIAGE 

The position of a widow who wished for a second husband, 
has been clearly defined by VatsySyana. There was no 
regular marriage for a widow ; hut if a woman who had lost 

1 Ibid, pp. 32-41, cf. vlftitarfreie \—Manu, ix. 75. 

2 =|!*rar (ed. by Lefmann), xn 
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her haaband, \yas of weak character and was unable to 
restrain her desires, she might ally herself for a second time 
to a man who was a seeker after pleasures Qthogin) and was 
desirable on account of his exeellent qualities as a lover, and 
such a woman was called a VStsyayana quotes 

the opinions of several teachers as to how far, in the selection 
of her second master, the punarbhu should be swayed 
by the escellence of the qualities of the mau of her choice or 
by the chances of participating in the joys of life, and he 
concludes that in his opinion it was best for her to follow the 
natural inclinations of her own heart. The connection with 
her was of a loose character and she enjoyed a degree of 
independence^ unknown to the wife wedded according to 
sacramental rites. When the punaraM, seeks her lover’s 
house, she assumes the x’ole of a mistreBs, patronises his wives, 
is generous to his servants and treats his friends with 
familiarity , she chides the lover herself if he gives any cause 
for quarrel. She shows greater knowledge of the' arts than 
his wedded wives and seeks to please the lover with the sixty- 
four Komakalm. She takes part in sports and festivities, 
drinking parties, garden picnics, and other games and amuse- 
ments. She might leave her lover {nayaha), but if she did so 
of her own accord, she had to restore to him all presents 
given by him, except the tokens of love, mutual-ly exchangad 
between them ; if she is driven out, she does not give back 
any thing. ^ ” 

The position of the pun<xfl)hu is therefore quite distinct 
from that of the wedded wife who participated with her 
husband in all religious observances and had to live with 
deoency m the anta^pura ; the positiou of the punarhriu 
approaches neai’er to that of a mistress than that of a wedded 

I Kamasuir^i, pg. 2^8 -^o {Miras 19-^9)^. 

{sutra^g) - 
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wife. In the king’s harem • where there were separate 
quarters and suites of oharnbers for the various types of 
womenj the 'punarhhus occupied a position midway between the 
devis or queens who were quartered in the innermost apaifc- 
meats, and the gamkas and actresses in the outermost, and this 
exactly indicates also the position occupied by them in society. 
V^tsyayana indicates this in another place where he places 
the ‘puncvrhh.Ti between the virgin {kany^ and the courtesan 
{ve^yaY and says that the establishment of sexual relations 
with either the courtesans or the yunarhhus was not considered 
as right, neither was it absolutely condemned, because pleasure 
was the guiding motive in all such connections. “ It is clear 
that in VatsySyana’a opinion there could not be any second 
marriage of the widow. Manu, whose code must have 
received its present fnora about that time, declares in unmis- 
takable terms that in the sacred texts concerning marriage, 
the re-marriage of widows was nowhere prescribed. * Vatsya- 
yana's attitude towards the question of widow-remarriage 
shows that in his days, public opinion allowed the widow 
to live with the man of her choice as his mistress, just as 
public opinion was not particularly nice or fastidious about 
making Iqve to courtesans, but she could never receive the 
same regard, 'mor acquire the same position, as the married 

wife. 

About the question of marriage in general, TStsyayana 
gives it as his considered opinion that for a man of any of the 
four variias or castes, ks>ma> or desire should be provided its 
scope in the acceptance, according to the prescriptions of the 
holy writ, of a maiden who belongs to the same caste as 
himself and who had no eortbact with any one before, and this, 
he says, leads to progeny and to fame and is also sanctioned by 
popular usage; and again, he affirms, in another connection, 

1 Ibid, p, 243, {sUtra 78) ; and ua sTTfa^Tfet^:, ^ 351^ ^ --p 60 
{sV,tra 4). 

2 tijrq », fTTft " ufaftir - ib-'d p 55 (s^-ira 3> 
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that when a maiden of the same caste, not given to any one 
before, is married in aooordance with the prescriptions of the 
holy writ, thien one secures dharma and artjia, affspring, 
high connection, an increase of friends and partisans, and 
also genuine, untarnished love. He further adds definitely 
that the contrary procedure of marrying girls of higher castes 
or of those who had previously been accepted by others, was 
absolutely prohibited, but that public opinion was iadifferaut 
with regard to eouneotioa with women of the lower castes 
(if not actually outside the pale of Aryaii society), as also 
with widows and courtesans, for such relatians were not 
considered as amounting to marriage at all, but entered into 
merely for pleasure for its own sake.^ 

ANUMARANA 

VSitsyayana once refers to the ctnumarma? of a woman 
upon the death of her lover ; perhaps it has a reference to 
the practice of saliamarano; or dying with the husbaudj'that 
is, burning herself on the same funeral pyre, but wo cannot 
be sure about it upon such meagre evidence. 

FEMALE ASCETICS 

Some women also took the monastic vow like men and 
lived upon the charity of the people. Nuns of the three 
main religious of India at that time are referred to in the 
KamasUra. We have the Buddhist nun sramaft^, and her 
Jaina sister, Tesapana or ItsapanilzS , ; and associated with them 
we find the tapasl whom I take to be the woman who belong- 
ing to the Brahrnanic faith, hae renounced the world. Be- 
sides, we read of women who had their heads shaven {mundah). 
All of them are generally spoken of as pmvrajitas or bMksu- 
Us, i.e., female ascetics or mendicants. It appears, from 

I KamasvJm, p. 59 {sutras 1-3) ; and p. 184 {sutra i). 
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whab VatsySyana says, that these female mendicant orders 
did uot enjoy a high reputation for morality : they are includ- 
ed among those who are declared to be company aufifc for 
decent married ladies.^ Some of the mendicant women were 
proficient in the arts and tlieir help was often sought by the 
nagaraka in affairs of love; the house of the often 

formed the rendezvous for lovers ; she was often employed 
to carry messages of love and was regarded as a go-between 
\\ho could easily create conftdence and succeed in her mission.® 
Vatsyayana, however, positively asserts that the love of the 
female ascetic was never to be sought far by a ndigamla, 
though a former teacher h»d expressed a contrary view.® 
All this does not imply that female ascetics were in general 
considered as riopraved but that some of them abused the 
coufidonoe of the public and thus forfeited the respect with 
which they had previously been regarded, just like some of 
the male iiscetics and mendicants who erred from the right 
path,* and we learn from Kautilya that the respect which 
i\\&'P<^rivraji'ka Qt.hhik^uki commanded in society was made 
use of in order to fish out political secrets.® In Bhavabhutv’'s 
2 falaUmMhciva wo find the parivrajika, Kamandaki, repre- 
sented as a highly respectable lady who took great interest 
m the love affair between the hero and the heroine and worked 
liard for its fruition. This drama is an illustration, as it were, 
of the Kamamtro., and Bbavabhubi in this drama shows 
lumseif very well-versed in Vatsyayana’s writings.® 

I i — Ibid, p. 325 [sutra 

9 ) ; giftvra: .( ) — p. 274 {sHira 43), etc. 

3 Ibid, p. 57 4S) j p; 274 {sUira 42) ■, p, 364 {sTiira i5 };.p. 3 S 5 

{sl/.tya 25} i and p. 280 (suira 62). 

3 Ibid, p. 65 (suirn 23) ; p. 67 (jw/vd 32). 

4 Bhlkmkali., ibid, p. 300 {snlra 9) ; Hngtfi, p. 301 (sTiira id), p 
351 (JMr.-a 2S). 

5 Kaiitilya, Arlkasasira, i, chaps. Ji and 12. 

6 Cf C~ TTtatH nva PtoI gut A 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 

The age of VatsySyana being cliaracfeeriseti by very refin- 
ed tastes and seathefcio perceptions, as we have seen above, 
there was joy and consequently beauty iu life, and it was 
necessarily an age when the arts flourished and the crafts 
prospered. Vatsyayana’s nagarakct i.s a man of varied culture 
and from the picture that we have obtained of his life and 
surrounding, of ills home and fx'iouds, and of his sports and 
amusements, there can be no doubt that he was a great patron 
of the arts ; In fact, it is evident that every one who aspired 
to be a member of cultured society, had to acquire isome 
proficiency in poetry and music, painting and sculpture and 
to possess some knowledge of a host of minor arts, the twice 
sisity-four halai^ enumerated by our author. This knowledge 
of the arts was evidently an eascnUfll part of bis education 
and without this modicum of practical acquaintance with 
them he would not be respected, as Viitsyayana says, in the 
assemblies of the cultured and educated people.^ The ideal 
mgaraka, according to Vatsyayana, was he who possessed, 
m addition to a healthy physique, good birth and iiulepen- 
denb means of livelihood, a knowledge of the various arts, 
who was learned and eloquent and w’as moreover, a poet, 
well skilled in telling storle-s, who was fond of all the literary 
and artistic competitions and festivities including gosthls and 
dramatic performances and above all, a person whose chniac- 
ter was marked by largeness of heart and liberality, by 
affection and love. Skill in the - sixty-four arts subsidiary to 


1 The sixty-four and the sixtyT'our pmadikrL or srimf't ?- 

yogika^kalas enumerated in the pp. 92-iSy The former 

are called karma-kalas and the latter ka^na-kalus in tht Lahitirist ta 
(Chaps, xii and xxi). 

2 Kamesgira-^- i%z{svJt'as 50-51) also p 41 {sutr's -4-“ 
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tli0 Karnasmra as well as a knowledge oithe them- 
selves was an essential part of the qualification of every 
cultured man and woman. To win a girl in mamage called 
for an e>mreisa of many of the arts. A maiden had to be 
propitiated by rare and, enrious objects of arc, by nicely 
recited romances and by sweet songs; if she showed a partia- 
lity for feats of "magic,” her favour was to be won by per- 
forming various tricks of legerdemain ; if she manifested a 
curiosity for the arts (Jcalas), her lover must demonstrate 
before her his , skill In them; the art of gathering flowers 
m bouquets, or weaving them into chaplets and garlands was 
specially to be cultivated.® Tournaments in which a charm- 
ing and rarely accomplished girl like GopS was the prize of 
tive victor {jaya-'pataM),^ appear to have been held in cities 
luled by a semi-republican government like that of the 
Slkyakula. If a man was uncultured and ignorant of the 
b source of ^^reat sorrow to hia wife who, 
Vatsyayana suggests, might herself be more proficient in 
them than he.* In the halitavistara we find that unless 
^iddbartha showed his skill in sonie of the arts 
Dand.S'pani Sskya refused to give his girl in marriage to him, 
prince though he was.* It may easily be imagined that art 
m all its forms was likely to develop and prosper in a society 
where men and women were inspired by such ideals, and 
that at the same time the sciences that analysed and minis- 

etc. ^fsr srT=rag'5f;~-p, 302 {sUft'a 

12) ; .2lso ^ 1— p. 303 {svJra 14). 

2 Ibid, pp. 202-203 H-18). 

3 iitijr jcwwwt siavfnwr 
xii, 144. 

4 Kamasnira, p. 254 52). 

5 '*r«tr^!V srrftwww fk i sr hit 
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tered to the manifold forms of artistic expression of this 
highly intellectual and cultured community also grew ajid 
were assiduously pursued. Not only erotics, to wliich VittsyS- 
yana devoted himself, but also tiie sciences of mstheties and 
poetics received a great irapatug dui'ing this period, Bharat rig 
NatyaSastra appears to be a product of this age cd' ;usthetjc 
culture which reached its culmination in the great Kslidtlsa, 
the most careful student of Bharata and V5tsyayaiia. 

LITERARY ART 

We have already had evidence of the nayavaki'i's good 
taste in house-building and architecture and also of his fond- 
ness for poetry and romance. He always had a poetical 
work on a table in his room, and vve have seen from his skill 
at the where kavya-samasym or competitions in poetic 

skill were held every evening, that rciidiness in versiiicatioii 
and a wide reading of poetical literature in general, formed 
the essential accomplishment of every one of the class to 
which he belonged. While wooing the maiden of his choice, 
he was expected to recite sweetly agreeable stories that 
would just apply to his case, or the rotnauces of Sakuntalu 
and J-vimaraka and of the heroes and heroines of literature 
who had prospered in their loves. One skilled in reciting 
these stories and romances had, according to Ylitsyilyaua, 
the best chance of success in love-makiu'xd 

PAINTING 

The Pictorial art, alekhyam, was one (jf the foremost of 
the sixty- four cultivated during this p'oriod. Bvery 

cultured man had in bis house a drawing iioard, Gilrnyhcdaka, 
and a vessel {samudgald) for holding brushes and other requi- 
sites of painting,^ Pictures, citraharma, appear to have 

1 Kamamtra, p. 203 sTilra 17 ) ; p. 21 S {sTttra 5 ); p, 253 [s~ttra 50 ), 
p 269 (sufra 2 ) ; p, 271 {sUtra 14 ) ; p. 302 {snira 12 ). 

2 Ib d, p 3.. and p 44 tJlira 10 
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been drawn, as the commentator of Vfitsyayana explains, 
both on the walla {hkitti") as well as on panela or boards 
{phalaka) ; Vatsyayana advises a lover who wants to attract 
the attention of the lady whose. charms have captivated him, 
to put in places frequented by her, paintings (probably re- 
presenting- himself) done on. panels^ ; in another place we 
read of a kiss imprinted on a picture (oitra/^arma),^ most 
probably on a wall. For citraka^'ma or painting, the sur- 
face of the wall appears to have been most ordinarily used 
m ancient India, as appears from a passage in the Mttdra- 
raksasa where the futility of the earnest efforts of n states- 
man is compared to “the composition of a pictur^e {oitrakarma) 
■nithoub the wall.”^ The same idea is found in die 
mstara where the daughters of MSra declare that it was easier 
to paint pictures on the sky than to tempt Bodhisattva * 
Bharata clearly refers to fresco-painting by the phrase citra- 
karma ; he -says that the walls of the theatre-hall were to 
be decorated with cilrakarma after they bad been carefully 
plastered, coated with lime and nicely polished, the piuiitiugs 
consisting of the representation of male and female figuies, 
of creeper-patterns and a record of great deeds.® It is for- 
tunate that in our country where we have so few pictorial 
records of the past, the caves at, Ajanta have preserved a 

I I— Ibid, p. 292 {lufra 20). 

3 Ibid, p. Ill {sU(ra 31). 

3 fkBl' bfsi I — Mu(iraraki;asa, Act ii. 

4 Tim w fffVew crm Tttwf'!? 1— 

Laliia-jistara, x.Nii, 312. 
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few frescoes, the solitary survivals of this apfo of prolific 
artistic produetioti. 

VatsySyaaa speaks also of the akkyana.hoi-pakt,'^ which 
is evidently a roll of canvas containing the representation of 
a short story in several scenes like the yamcipala which wms 
spread by a spy of Caiqiakya before the people in Oandatia- 
dasa's house and was exhibited by him witli songs we may 
add that the direct descendant of this yamapaia may still 
be seen in the villages of Bengal. Balls with various designs 
painted on them in a variety of colours, as al.so water jugs 
of various elegant shapes with many paintings, are mentioned 
by Vatsyayana as weleouie presents to a maiden whose 
favours one is courting.® The Lalitavisicira inontioue a 
similar plaything for children, viz., jugs beautifully painted 
on the outside but ooutahiing valueless things within.^ 

According to Vittsyayana a welcome rdjject of presenta- 
tion to maidens was a colour-box {pafoUhdi) containing the 
following oolours ■, — alaktaka (the red dye obtained from 
lac), manahsila (red arsenic), haritala (yellow orpimoht), 
hwgiila (vermillion) and ^amcivctrnaka the last named 
appears to be a vegetable dye, black, blue or green because 
the word &yama is used to signify all these colours. The 
commentator says that , it means a powder used in painting, 
of rUjmarta, a mineral substance.® A painter surrounded 
by many cups {mallakas) of wet colours is referred to in 
Bhilsafs Carudatta.® Jayamaugala quotes a beautiful veise 

1 Kamasutra, p. 269 {sTitra 2). 

2 afv qeTifin i — M uJrar'dk^asa, Act i. 

3 I — Kai/iitsutivt, p. 202 I3I, 

egwTSTT 9(*S¥[TsisfTstrf ^ t— Ibid, p. 203 {sTttra 14). 

4 fv ^ vw T 51 W i — LcilUavisfam., xv, 207 

s VTlft<*'RrewW4*lsi;fa!gr5ferafv3yf^s?lWR’ii'9fiTffsif ^ 1 KHviasTara, p, 203 
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apparentily from a silpasastra about the six great requisites 
of painting, viz., “knowledge of appearances, correct percep- 
tion, measure and structure of forms, action of feelings on 
forms, infusion of grace or artistic representation, similitude 
and artistic manner of using the brush and colours”^ 
Bharata speaks of the pictorial representation of the feelings 
or rather sentiments, the rasas, by different colours, the erotic 
or amatory sentiment is represented by the syama or dark 
colour spoken of above, the sentiment of mirth by white; the 
piteous sentiment is grey (kapota) and the choleric is red, 
the heroic is yellowish white {gaura) and the terrible, black , 
the repulsive is blue and the amazing, yellow.® 

SCULPTURE 

1^ Sculpture flourished as much as painting in the age 
of Vstsy5yana as as fully borne out by the numerous 
fioulptural, records that have come down to our time from 
that period, Viitsyayana himself bears ample testimony to 
It ■ iaksmici, carving on wood or stone was one of the sixty- 
four arts and every nagaraka had in his house implements 
for working at it ; similarly in every house there was a lathe 
and other arrangements for turning which, likewise, had 
its place among the sixty-four kalaa, VatsySiyana does not 
expressly mention an image of a god, bub from what he says 

I *rTW’W3vl3!‘Wi i- 

KaMasUtm p. 33. The translation is by Mr, Abanindranath Tagore, 
the founder of ihe modern Bengal school of painting, who has discussed 
this verse in the Modern Review, xv, (1914), pp. S8I-3, 
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of the household temple where the gods were worshipped, 
of the worship offered and the gifts made to the deity to 
whom one was particularly devoted,^ it is apparent that 
such images were familiar objects in his days. The X/ahta- 
mstaroi, speaks of the numerous images of the gods that 
came down from their pedestals to do obeisance to the chald 
Buddha when he made his appearance in tlie Xevakula, the 
quarter of the palace occupied by the gods.® Besides 
these images for worship, representations in wood and stone 
of Iminan beings, both male and female, piiru^apratima and 
stripraiima — were used by the class for whom Vatsyayana 
wrote, for decoration and as apperteuancos of love. Stands 
for placing images, or pindoUlcas, are mentioned by 
yana, and life-size statues in wood or stone evidently stood 
on them in every mgaraka's house, as Yritsyayana speaks 
of very familiar uses made of them by lovers who often gave 
an indioatiou of their jm.ssiou for a lady by slyly kissing 
or embracing a statue in her sight. Similar other uses ot 
portrait-statues in the harems of kings have been indicated 
by Vatsyayana,® In BhSsa’s Pratima-nMaha (Act III) we 
read of the life-like representations of past kings ranged 
round a room as in a museum. 

The demand for beautiful dolls and play-things of winch 
the girls in Vatsyayana’s age appear to have been very fond, 
offered a vast field for the exercise of tlie plastic art. "Vatsyii- 
yana advises a young man trying to win the affection C3t a 
maiden to present her with dolls (dtthitrka) made of wood, 
horn, ivory, cloth, wax, plaster or earth. Erotic pairs of human 
figures made of wood might also be jvrosonted ; such srobm 
pairs (p'lithuHam) cut ot the leaves ol trees were also seut by 


1 See Kamasitim, p. asq {sTiirtz 3) ; - p. 511 (sTitra 30), 

^eciiei etc. — p, 340 {sTlira 25). 

2 etc.' — Loliiavisiara, viu, iiy. 

3 KaninsTUm, p. 289 isntra 3) ; p. 290 5) ; p, 303 {sntra 14) 

aEo =? 1— p. 1 1 r {sTUnt 31), 
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sweetlisarts to each other. Playthuiga liked by girls are 
iiuninture cooking utensils, smalltemples of the gods (d^ra- 
hula fffh/'tkci), toy animals like goats or rams aucl playthings 
made ot earth, split bamboo or wood, such, as cages of birds. 
Small vinas, stands for images, ear ornaments made of wax 
or whatever other objects of art might be demanded by the 
girl ot his choice, must be presented by the man courting 
Jier eitlver openly or in secret,^ 

MUSIC 

ihree appertaining to music, singing [gUa), plnying 
on iimtruments [r«c?yo) and dancing (nr^Jct) have been given 
by our author the first place in the list ot arts ; besides, 
there are more — ndakfu'adga or playing on cups filled with 
water in varying proportion-s and vlnarlamamhavadyani, that 
is, playing on siring inslrutnonts of which the chief was the 
rbiii nnd also mi percussion instruments represented by the 
(fmiUiru.'^ This last most probably represents the earliest 
from whioli in course of time had evolved the mi'danja, which 
j has bilely been proved by one of our eminent scientists to 

bo tlui most scientifically constructed percussion instrument 
oviu’ usod.^ The mrdcdyja was already known to ibe Mi.tka- 
■sngg<ff and Advaghu.sa .speaks of sang.s .sung to tlie acctim- 
pnninu.'iit of the* mvd'xhga and of music produced on mi'daiv- 
yti.s s! ruck by the fingers of women, and the Lalitax^istara 
mentions it again and again with other varieties of drains.^ 

{ Uiid, pj), 'rn2'3 {sTttias ; p. 2 oS [satfii 4 ). 

2 tbid, p. 32 (sTUm id). 

3 I'H’t. C. V, Raniaii “The Acoustic Knnwlehgc of Ancient 

ti Indus,' Ct'niml Htudu Loih'sc MagaBtne January 1920, 

Sip, 9- 13, 

fsisj jl/(r/wv<3fp-a, i, 7, 1-2 ; 

jUiJ ’h u\irs!ttt, i, 4-; ; iirh’iSTWrvfWew.— Ibid, ii, 30, 
ioAhiWr/tmt, V, 40. 
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I am iticlined to think tliat Vafcsyiiyantt's tlx^mctruka, standg 
here for peroussioii inafcrunientis in general. The iM,»h even 
then formed the most popular of the musical instruiiuMiK 
in India, as is apparent from the fact tiiat it formed a 
necessary piece of furniture in the rooms of every nu-gartilft 
on which, as we have seen, he played almost every evetsinsf 
Sueh a vim in the room of Nanda reminds tho bereaved 
Sundarl of her dear absent husband,^ and BhSsa's Cmu- 
datta ia overwhelmed by its merits and is enthusiastic m 
its praises.^ Of wind instruments, the flute made of a bamboo 
reed (vaiiisci} is mentioned by 'Vstsyayuua who praises it as 
capable of winning the licnrh of assy girl wiien osod iii tho 
way he prescribes.® In the JifwM/faTOnfa and Z^h'iaDts^ftut 
it IS called veiiit and is getiytiaritlly associated witl) the vMI , 
and women play upon it.* We Jiave seen tlint music with 
or without dances wa.s enjoyed by our nd(/m‘'atka every even* 
mg'. The mgaraka’s sou.s received lessonfi in music at the 
ya/icZAarcaM^ or college of music belonging perhnp.s to the 
City or to the gana or corporation to which Ixe belonged, Swotl 
and ravisiiing songs deltghfciug tlie ear, form, according to 
Vatsyayana, the readiest nioaiis of gaining tho lore of a nmn 
or a woinan, and sometimes songs were specially osocapohed 
containing a niention of the name and the family of the 
lover,® Concerts [turgga) are mentioned by VatsySyana, 
IE which a party of musicians of both sexes sang and played 

I IftFP’ffirs — Saudarananda vi, 33. 

3 #f’?T I — CSruditUa (Trivamirmn Sanjihrit Scries), 

Act iii, p. 49. 

3 4 sr 4i?sr(ff !Ti stis^r' sfiitfH 1 — KaMiisTUm, p. 379 {snint 43 i 

ft ^mvii^—SuddAacariia; v, 49 ; t\.Q.—LaUiavisUira, v, 

40 ,xid, 301, etc,; also i~fbid, 

xm ■i'^. 

S .KSmasUtra, p. 364 {sTUra 15}; p. 203 {sWra iS); p. 312 tSHirn 
32) , p. 314 [sTUra 33). 
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together on various instruments. A party of saeh players 
w IS sometimes strengthened by its head {raiigopajlvin) giving 
hi 3 (Iftugliter in marriage to a clever artist who could help 
in the concert. An actress {iksaniM) is mentioned by TatsyS,- 
yann as a very good carrier of love messages,^ because, as 
Cilrudatta says, a person making a living by the kalm^ like 
hei, must be very clever at all sorts of tricks. ^ Bharata 
bays that sometimes on the stage the female parts were acted 
i)y men and an actress sometimes acted that of a man® 
Some actresses were maintained by the king and suitable 
quirters in the palace were set apart for fchem.^ 

CRAFTS 

In a .society whore both men and women wore ornaments, 
it was quite natural that the crafts of the jewller .{manikara) 
and goldamith (scmuarfitfo or sumr'>}akara) should prosper 
T'tio H(ig<xyo,hi, when going to his club or to his garden picnic, 
vvoro ornainents and tho king did so on bis formal visit to 
flits queens every alternoon.® The statues that have come 
down from this ago bear this out. It was, however, the 
doinands of the ladies, who could not appear before. their 
lunbands without having ornaments on, hhat furnished the 
implost occupation to the goldsmith and the jewalier. Some 
of the ladio.s decorated their whole person with ornaments 
Tliose who could iU)t afford to have pure gold ornaments Imd 
to be satisfied with those made of an inferior Mnd. of .gottl 
alloyetl with an inferior metal. Beyond a general .meutioa 
ot the almiMms VStsyiiyaua does not name other ornaments 

1 lbi<l, p. 2S0 (sHira 62) ; p. 3(56 {satras 23-24). 

2 Ccmdatia, Act iii. p. 64. 

3 srsffi luiu etc. — Bharata, C Imp 

Hn, i66ff. 

4 KantasTitrtt, p. 343 {siltnis 7 ^-J 9 )- 

- Ib'ai- p- 53 {sTUra 40) ; p. 243 (sTitra 75). 
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than rings which are very frequently referred to as tokens 
of love presented by lovers to each other.^ The Zalita- 
vistara mentions a ring worth several lacs and a pearl neck- 
lace that was worth many times that sum. Garudatta’s wile 
also had a pearl necklace given to her by iier parents worth 
a lac,^ The testing of jewels and coins (ru 2 )yct~rat)ia-p(trll-m) 
was a useful art in this community and 'Vatsyayami know, 
ft Faikaiika, a diamond-cutter, whose craft was to purify 01 
refine precious stones.® Plates and other vessels made of 
the precious metals, gold and silver, are mentioned by Viifeyii- 
yana and were evidently often used in the jiouses of tlie ricli 
while tho.se nuide of the baser metals, copper, bell-metal 01 
non, were usbd by ordinary people; moreover, yos,se]s mado 
of earth, split-bamboo, wood and skins were in very genei.d 
use.'^ ^ 

Bssidea the jeweller, the goldsmith and the diamond 
cutter, the dyer of clothes (nwjnla) also was an artisan who 
appears to liave access to the inner apnrtimmta "of the nfrpa 
raha^a house and to take orders (Vom the l/u'Jitjs direct. JJlui 
and orange (colour of tim Jctmimbha fiower) seem tJ be the 
dyes most fasJuonablo ; the dyer i.s by preferonec called the 
nlllkusumbharanjaha. The yellow dye was id^o perhaps 
generally used, though the dye obtained frou' tannerm 
(/laridra) provides a proverbial expression for denoting fickle, 
impermanent affection.® Sumlari, Nauda’s beloved wife, h 

I p_ 26)3 i— -Ibid, p, 34 s 

(s~fra 27). About rings see ibid. p. 244 So) ; p 2G1 21) , 

P 274 Unira 35) ; p, 292 {sat, -a 20), etc. 

I Lalitavistara-, xii, 142 j =1 ^ 

i-Ibid, vii, S3ff. Carudam, p. 33. 

3 J^-Mu-ssVira, p. 33 (sTUra iC) ; p. 259 {saira 12). 

4 Ibid, [), 337 (su/rti 7) ; p. 225 {sTUra 27), 

5 -iff ST rf5;¥9frr?tr, etc.— I biii, p, 259 {s 77 .t,;t j 2). ‘sk?™! 1 - Ibitl, „ 
330 {sutya 17), 
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described as weaviu«: a garment of the colour of the ruby 
(padmaraga) whicli is no doubt the same as the husnmbha 
colour of Viitsyayana, and in the Buddhacarita a lady is 
represented as wearing a blue dreas.^ Earlier still, these 
very aaine dyes appear to have been in favour. The noble 
Licchavl youths who went out of Vesali to pay their respects 
to the great Buddha are described iti the Mahamgga m 
wenriug blue, red and yellow robes beside-s white ones ; the 
same work enumerates a number of otlier colours beiiiff 
used by people living in the enjoyments of the world, though 
even there the blue, yellow and red are given tlie drsfc place ^ 
TI10 ecouoinie housewife is described by "Viltsyayana as 
getting the i ejected clothes of her husband cleaned and 
redyed wnd then presenting them to the servants,^ 

A. number of artisans are mentioned by Vstsyftyaua as 
helping tho nagaretka in the decoration of his person and thus 
in hie quest of love, mid are spoken of by Vatsyiiyaint as his 
friends; among them we find in the first place, the florist wh > 
looks after his flowerbeds, who makes garlands for liis neck 
and cliajilets for his hsiul, and wlm lielps him in preparing 
floral decorations for presentatiyn to his beloved.^ Next 
comes the perfumer {sauganclhika) whom, as we have seen, 
he patronised very liberally. Then we have the goldsmith, 
the betel-Ieahseller, as also tbe washerman, the barber and 
the winC'Seller. The woman folk of these artisans were also 
regarded by him as liis friends This establish- 

ment of friendly rehitioua between tlie wealthy nagarala 
and the cniftsmau appears to iiuUcattj a great respect for the 

1 WCT’i WTSfl I — Siiundafananda KZiVfa, vi, 36 ; — 

Buddhacarita, jv, 33 ; — Ibid, xii, 107. 

2 MaMvagga, vi, 30, 3 and viii, 2g, 

3 Kdmas'Htra, p. 230 {satra 34). 

4 t[! 4 Tv?=fW»T, etc.^lbid, p. 32 

5 See p Gq ~s~ir r 37 n ‘ 3S 3C» {sutr 9). 
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crufts ’wlsich are nowhere in VatsySyana spoken of aa imply- 
iiicr any inferior rank or position. 

THE POSITION OF THE GANIKiS 

In fclio age of Tstsyayana, the Gan.ika, or the etlnoated 
ind accompUsbed woiiian about the town, occupied a peculiar 
position. Thoagh beiocgittg to the clasg of "public women " 
stili she appeal's to have been treated with epeeinl conaitlera- 
tion. But it was not every courtesan that received this 
appellation : it was only when a woman of this class was 
marked out by liigh intellectaal attainments, and striking 
pie-emi Hence in the arts that she won tiie coveted title of 
gmiU. She must have hor mind cultivated and trained 
by a fehoroiigli education {ammpi-ahatahuddkih) and Vilteya, 
yana lays down that it i.s only when n courtesan i,H versed 
i!t both the series of ai.\fcy-four arts or kulCw enuineratod by 
liuii and is endowed with ftti amiable dispoaition, personal 
oharius and other wirming qualities, that she acquires the 
designatmu of « yaniU and receives a seat of honour in the 
assemblie.s of men. She 1.9 always honoured by the king 
tmd is Inghly lauded by men qualified to appreciate merit , 
her favours and company are sought for, and she becomes' 
in fact, the observed of all observers, a model and pattern 
torall.i In.the Balifotuisiam, king Suddhodana desires for 
tbs young Siddhairtha a bride who was ns much ksarned in 
rise Ultras and as accomplished in the arts as a ffagihU.- 
Bharata’s Miiyamstrm, which is a work of the same period 
speaks equally, if not more, enthusiastically, about the e-vcelb 
oueea ot tlie ycini^iS.. Bharata do.scribe8 hor as one who knows 




’JT e?T TRSr *f^T I 


vfwr ; Lditamstiira. .xif, 139. 
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the practical application of various arts, who possesses a 
deep kirowledge of many of the sciences (sSsfrcs), 
who is skilled in the sixty-four halas and in dancing 
to the accompaniment of music, whose conduct is marked 
bj respect towards superiors, by graceful and engaging 
manners, by charming gestures and sweet blandishments ; who 
possessed strength and firmness of mind and at the same 
tune modesty and a sweetness of temper ; who is free from 
the , characteristic defects of women ; w'ho speaks gracefully 
and clearly; who is clever in work and does not get tired — 
a woman possessed of all these rare qualities and accomplish- 
ments would be called a ganiJza.^ That she was regarded 
by Bharata as a woman of great education and oultuie 
ippears from the fact that the ganiha, when introduced as 
i character in a drama, is, according to him, to sped? 
Sanskrit.® The uses to which the gantka puts her money 
are also characterised by a desire for jjublic good and lier 
clinrity shows the noble tondencies of her cultured mind. 
fhe-j/CDtutes of the highest class, says Vatsyfiyana, considei, 
it as tlie highest gain to themselves wlien they receive anfh- 
ciint money to spend on the building of temples, excavation 
of tanks, planting of gardens, erection of bridges and of 
liouses for sacrifice and ceremonies or the institution, of per- 
ns merit arrangements for the worship of the gods. They 
valued very highly any chance of giving away cows to Brah- 
uiainas, of course through a third person, because uo Biah 
m,naa would accept anything from a courtesan.^ 

The gamha literally appears to mean a woman who is the 
member of a gana or corporation, whose charms are the 


1 Bkiiyaftya A'tt/jvr.HTi/rrt— (Nirnaya-Sagai-a Press ed.), Chap, xxiv 
109-113. 

3 ^ f vi®f g 1— 

Ibid, Chfip. xvii, 

3 KS7iiasTLir(!, p, 340 {snira 25). . 
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common poetry cf the whole body of ttscu iissociated ti.ir^ofciior 
by a common bond, economic or political. Maau assoeiatfisi 
the (janot ami tlie ganikU in one vmrse sayiuji; that the forjd 
offered by botli were equally to lie rel'uecd by a Brahmin.^ 
The gana might be a oorporat.imi of oitifa.ms, felic nagavika- 
jaiia-samavaga of Vafcsyaymia. like the one to which our 
iidgaraka belonged, or it iiiigbt be a political body like that 
ot the Licchavis of Vaisiwli whose ganlkH) Atribapalika, was 
a glory of their capital and was credited with all the virtues 
imcl qualities contemplated by Vatsy;lyiina and Bharata, thna 
testifying that tlieir definitions were not fanciful and imagi- 
nary. We read in the MahUvagga thnt slie wua <>]inrjiih!g. 
attractive, graceful, t>OMRes.sod of a fine and temdor eompleximi 
generous, and proficient in djuiciiig, song ami muiie. The 
wealth and power that fclio of Vais, ill po.s.scssml >uid 

the [)ositiou that she occupied, were in no way inferior to 
those ot the beat of Ihe proml Ijifehaxis ; iiei‘ train was as 
numerous and as .sum [)tuously deconilcl, her carriages wore 
as mfignificent as those of the Bici-lmvi,! against whom slm 
drove up axle to axle, witecl to wlun;!^ ami yoke to yoke. Her 
})i-eseiice made tiic city of Vaisali sliini;! forth in great splen- 
dour and ghu'y. She cuiHtitutod, as it were, a valued insti- 
tution of the city, the higii moilel of heauty ;liuI art thus set 
up by theyf(nf/’w of Vesalj roused a mrrehiuit of tlie rival city 
of Rfijiigaha to induce king Biinhisuru f.t) Inivo this institution 
of ganika in Ids own capital which suiVered in this respect in 
comparison with the chief city of tlio yananyycfr or republic 
of tlib Licclnivis.'" It allows (diat in tho.se early times 
gaijMas were not so numerous as tlicy became In Vfiitsyilyana’s 
days. But we observe that in the days of KutySyana, the 
author ot the Varttil'a-s.utr -.ii of the gramniaiical school of 
Panin!, there were already, guilds of ganikas igamkgctm)., at 


1 ■T'TTa ^ iv, 209. 

2 1/ at ffg' jO and v i 
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©xplaiasii in the MahS^h^a, just as we read of the ganilca-^ 
aas^S® in Ystay^ana,’^ 

We may also note the faet that Buddha excludes from 
hia fold the eonuoh and the hermaphrodite, but not the 

who does not appear to have been looked upon 
as a moral outeaste past redemption. The Buddhist religious 
books have hardly anything to say against A-mbapSlikS, the 
courtesan of Yai^ll, nor do they suggest that there was 
anything peculiar or out of the way in the favour that Buddha 
showed towards her. Reading the Vinaya-Pit^hci we are 
indeed astonished to see how careful and anxipus the Buddha 
wae in order not to olFeod public opinion and to give a decent 
and respectable appearance to his congregation. He tliought it 
di&reputable and exceedingly revolting to the sense of common 
decency of the people to harbour sinners like the parricide or 
the matricide, but apparently he experienced no difficulty in 
ordaining a courtesan who had reformed herself ; he could take 
her in without causing a shock to the moral susceptibiliti^ of 
the people and in fact some of the noble sisters (eiem), whoser 
nippired songs have been compiled in the Ihengatha^ had 
reformed their life which before ordination was not quite above 
reproach. 

The position that the gciitiid enjoyed may be explained by 
the fact that in a society characterised by lesthetic refinement 
as was that of the age of VatsySyana, women who possessed 
special proficiency in the arts were respected for the value of 
their art, and tdieir company was sought for by all lovers of 
art ; the long, training and education needed for the acquisition 
of such literaiy and artistic accomplishments as the potiiM 
possessed, could not be obtained by a girl who was niarrie^ 
and had to manage a household, especially as she was married 
lather Mrly, though YStsyiyana’s chapter on courtship shows 

I » — PUnha, iv, 2 , 40. ( Varttika) fit i 

sfvniet iilftiWl I of Patafijali. Cf. iiftviile.HKdT 

vftn |n^— jC5 p 1 S 2 {iTltra ^2). 
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that many of thorn remained unmarried even after puberty. 
Moreover, it wae' certainly not conaidered decent for such 
a girl to attend the public schools of art or ffSndharva 
where the daughters of the i^eoeived lessons in the 

arts, and formed, as VStsySyana says, acquaintance with the 
sons' of the wealthy citizens;^ nor could any but very 
wealthy parents afford to give their daughters such education 
at home. Where the parents were very rich, as in the case of 
the daughters of princes and high officials, they did receive, 
as we have seen before, a thorongh education in the arts and 
sciences. Gopa was as learned and clever as any 
as the HaUtavistara says. Then again, the wedded wiie, 
on account of her manifold duties in the household, could 
not cultivate the arts as thoroughly as she would like 
besides, the great regard for purity in the married wotn^u 
and the strict and rigid rules that guided her conduct even 
in the age of VstaySyana, prohibited, as wo have seen above, 
her receiving lessons in the arts except from her own 
husband. We see, therefore, that the goffikSs, like the 
Hetfieree in the Athens of Pericles, were generally more 
educated and better skilled in the arts than the married 
women, and the nSgarakas, though they had devoted wives 
at home, as the ideal of a wife drawn by VatsySyana shows, 
were attracted by the intellectual and artistic qualities of the 
educated jroijtfcS. Such a noble soul es Bhasa's C^rudatta, 
though he bad a devoted wife at home, who was ready to 
sacrifice the last bit of her personal property for his sake and 
for whom he himself had a great regard, had no sernplo in 
falling in love with the actress VasantaseiiR, and the Jfrccka- 
katika makes him even marry her.* With such ideals of the 


1 wwmvt inwdvrawit. i— I bid , p, 364 {s^tra 15). 

2 Cariidaifa, Act iJi, pp. 63 ff. VStsyayana also refers to the 
marriage with a courtesan, though it was fully binding only for one 
year after which period the husband still rcta'ncd some but not 


devoted wife as we Lave iu VstaySyana and in Bhasa’s CSru* 
datta, it cauoot be eaid with any sound reason that the 
n^ataka sought the company of the gai^iJa because his life at 
hoine waa raiserabte or unbearable, but evidently he was drawn 
by her accomplishments. Even the general pubho, though 
they despised her for the life she led, tolerated her on account 
of her high artistic qualidoations which they found many 
ocoasions to enjoy and appreciate at the prekfCHfakaa or 
perfonnanoes at the festive assemblies (samd/os) such as we 
have described above. 


oxc!(>sive, claim to lier affections: — wr 
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We I,.,, thus seen th.t the ,„g^aka a 
ment, but at the same time be was net very sempulous nrith 

3th “’rt' of “ “g« -'heJ 

wealth and riches were iowing into India through an elten 

that the Wmtra furnisho, of his life else aho4a tl,, 
virtues and vices characteristic of suol. an age. In the first 
place we observe that this materialistic pros,,erity liad W t 
the forraatioi. m the country of materialistic Meals that made 

more of he comforts of the world than of d/mmm or the life 

of discipline. Thera are people, says VstsySyana, who hold 
that the dimrma, should not be practised, in ,„„eh as th. 
^Its of each practice, -the reward, for tlieso ansteritin, am 

wl at L 1 ‘ ‘ «'''•= “"-"y 

gam . Better a dove to-day than a peacock to-morrow 
Better a copper token (feir,S;m,n) that is certain LTa 

rZr r ^ar"^ nislti— the acquisition of which is 

donbtfuh Vslsyilynna, „f course, combats these ideas but it 
allows that the materialistic ideals of pleasure are there in the 
ry t ongd. Ihnitcd only to a smaU section of rplopt 

mostly to the Laukuyatikas or nmtemiists.^ PP- 

Vatlyry^alive!! 

ot that the ^ r:-^z 

.sni- ,h .T’ ' . -^aa ^ . awm 
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ohfimcter ; its will be a mistake to suppose that the mgaraha's 
easy morality was even a main feature of the character of 
the luajority of the people. In the first place, VatSy3yana 
pamts in his nagaraha the picture of a particular and limited 
section of the dwellers in cities. A nagaTctka is a wealthy 
iwrson who. has received a liberal education in youth and has 
already earned a competence by inheritance or by personal 
endeavour, so that he can afford to lead the life of comfort and 
pleasure in a city. The class which he represents has lived 
Ml all ages and in all countries wherever economic prosperity 
has enabled a section of the people to command and enjoy the 
good tilings of the earth. His counterpart is not wanting in 
our modern days in countries which are rich in material wealth 
and where the people “enjoy life,” Ho can be traced with 
hut few changes, and these only in details, in the salons' of 
Palis and Viennaj of London and Berlin. In India itself, his 
successors, though not absolutely. extinct, are but few, for the 
good reason that the abundance of material riches and the 
consequent joys of life out of which the nagaraha could grow, 
have departed from this country. 

Then, againj we ob.serve that the character of the matron 
was marked by firmness and purity, modesty and restraint, 
allowing that the general ideals of society as regards sexual 
purity had not been lowered since the age oHhe DJiarmastiti-as. 
In fact it is apparent from what Vatsyayana says, that the 
main current of social life had not undergone much transfor- 
mation and that the ideals set up in the Dharma-Godes still 
controlled society. He asserts that the whole structure of 
society is upheld and maintained by the observance of fhe 
principle of the division of the people into varnas or classes 
and into ^Sratnas or stages df life. In this society a man does 
not marry until he has finished his education ; after naarrying 
he lives the life of a good citizen and brings up a family, and 
in advanced years, retires from worldly activities and devotes 
himself exclusively to matters spiritual. The Brahrnanas 
nraong the four e asses were highly reapeoted the r blessings 
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being considered as conducive to long life and glory. ^ Bes- 
peet for the Vedas and the other Holy scriptures la insisted 
upon ; it is declared that there is no room for doubting the 
validity of their teachings : in matters relating to life in this 
world, which can produce visible effects, one has to guide 
oneself in accordance with the ordinances of the Sacred 
Codes, and in matters relating to the life beyond and pro- 
ducing effects beyond, the physical vision of man, one is also 
guided by the prescriptions of Holy Writ such as the perfor- 
mance of sacrifices and siiniiar other observances. It is 
declared that the authority of the sacred scriptures is binding 
with regard to dharma or the principles of right conduct 
which have to be learned from. Srutif or the Vedas, and also 
from the assembly of men proficient in them. ^ 

Vedic sacrifices still appear to have constituted m impor- 
t ure of he religious exercises --of the people j along 
with other common occurrences of life sacrifices are mentioned 
by ViStsyayana as occasions which permitted a gathering of 
people of both sexes and we are told that even the virtgoue 
matron could attend such assemblies with tlie permission of 
her husband. The erection of sacrificial altars and houses, 
formed one of the most earnest desires of women, nay even 
of the courtesans. Sacrifices formed an indispensable part 
of the ceremony of marriage, which, if once performed in the 
presence of fire, i. e,, with sacrifices, could never be repu- 
diated ; this is declared as the rule upheld by all teachers 
and throughout his chapter on courtship ami marriage, 


r JRwmmifwr: { ) i-lbid, p. 380 {s^ra 51) ; also p 
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Vatsyayana advises a young lover, again and again, to ratify 
his marriage with the maiden of his love with sacrifices in. 
the fire brought from the house of a irotriya, i. e. a rhan wbe 
keeps up the sacrificial fire constantly burning in his house 
and daily offers oblations in It. A person initiated for 
sacrifice is also mentioned along with persons who 

have taken certain vows or have assumed the marks of certain 
sects of ascetics. ^ This makes it abundantly clear that the 
sacrifices laid down in the fffkya-sutras still held a prominent 
place in the life of the period when Vatsyayana lived and. 
here he is corroborated by epigraphic evidence. The ins- 
criptions in Western India of the early centuries of the 
Christian era show that sacrifices on a large scale were 
performed at the time and munificent gifts were made to 
Bhiksus and BrShmanas even by persons of foreign 
extraction like Usabhadata, Vatsyayana speaks of a thousand 
cows given .away to Brahraa:pas. Moreover the daily per- 
formance of bali-Jcarma at the nagaraka's under the 
supervision of his wife shows the unabated influence of the 
gfliym^dras.^ Then again, the nagaraha, though a pleasure- 
seeker, was a worshipper of the gods. We have already refer- 
red to the niche at the head of his bed for holding an imag^ of 
the ista-^e^c^ta or the deity to whom he was partiohlarly 

fir qftsBfrii ^ fir^^rr i— Ibid. pp. 219-220 
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devoted and also to the daily worship of tire gods at the 
household temple. Moreover, he, and specially his wife, took 
part in fasts and observarrses whose number was apparently 
not insignificant. Besides, we have seen, how at regular, ns 
well as irregular, intervals the public took part in grand 
religious festivals {ghata) often accompanied by processions 
of images and attended by men and women in largo numbers. 
Even a courtesan considered it as the greatest happiness of 
her life (lahhatisaya) to iQ.stitute arrangements for the 
worship of 'the gods. All these facts go to prove that 
leligious observances played a great ]>art in the life of the 
people in Viitsyayarm’s time, and that the Code of J^lann h.ul 
at the time acquired its full authority over the pul ilio mmd 
as is shown by Vatsyayana who S[ienks of Sx^iijamhhuoa 
Mcbnu as the person wlu> had taken up tlie Dhirmti sontton 
of Prajapati’s all-embracing oiicyclopindia and dealt witliit 
m a separate treutise. Besides, Yajuavalkya’s great codn, 
second In iniportiuice to Manu alone, is sup]H>soi.i to have 
been t-omposed about the time when Viltsyaynnu livedd^ 

It was in this period, again, that Mahayiina Buddhism 
grew and spread, and it must be admitted that tbo literature 
of the Mabayaua school bears on its face the imin-ess of this 
age of Ecsthetio refiueraen.t and culture. Its groat preacher, 
Asvagliosa, sought to popularise his faith by writing dritnias 
and magnificent poetical works instead of works on diy 
dialectics and abstruse theology. The few fragments that 
wa possess of As'vaghosa’s dramas, Sa}'ipifLrai>rakarafii:i ami 
others, show that ia at least one of them 1 ho j/aiu'ZM played 
almost as important a port as in Bhasa’s Carmiaikt, and that 

1 Ibid, p. 43 {sHtra 6) j p. 224 {sUtni 3) ; p. 228 {Mtm 26) ; pp 
49-5 E ; p. 226 {mtra 13) ; p. 311 [sHUra 20) ; p. 340 isTiira 35). 
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too in a work wliere Buddha himself makes his appearance 
with some of his dearest disciples. Asvaghop was in the 
filet place a theologian and a dialectician as his ya-jrasuci 
would go to prove, but in an age of great sesthetio culture, 
ho had to adapt himself to the refined tastes of his audience 
and so he sweetened the tasteless doses , of his dry theological 
doctrines with the honey of poetry and music, and he knew 
how to mix the ingredients with all the skill of a master. 
The Jjalitavistara also has succeeded eminently in combining 
intense love and reverence for the Master with” poetic skill 
and grace. The Dlvyavadana and the Mahavasiu also appear 
to hove received, at least, some additions in this era of Itathas 
and ahhyanas of which we find a frequent mention in 
VdtsjTiyana.^ 

In the next place, we gather from the philosophical 
literature of the age in which Vatsysiyana lived, that it was 
one of intense philosophical speculation. Nsgarjuna in the 
second century A. D. had established his SunyavMa or 
Piiilosophic Nihilism and he was followed by a string of great 
logicians of his school. His success roused to activity all 
the orthodox schools of philosophy the representatives of 
nhieh proceeded to compose new works, to write extensive 
commentaries on the already existing texts, or at any rate 
to bring their systems up to date by fresh additions calculated 
to combat saece,ssfally the new school that was gradually 
acquiring strengtlr and volume. Whether we do or do not 
accept the conclusion of Prof. Jacobi that the Hfyayctdarsana 
and the Brahmasiitra were originally’' composed between 200 
and 450 a.d., we-have less reason to doubt him when he assigns 
to this period the old commentators, Vatsyayana, Upavaisa 
and Baiulhayana (the VrtHicara) who were all worlring to 
biuig their respective sy’-stems in line with the new ideas 

I For Asvaghosa'.s Dramas, see Liiders, K'vmgliche preuss. Turfan 
Exp Kle nere Sanskitt Etzle Heft I and Das Sartputraprakarirsui 
Sis der K preuss Akad d Wtss 1911 
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originated by Buddhist thinkers. Even the author oft he 
£amasiitra has shown the prevailing tendency of the time 
by defining his general concepts and discussing the current 
theories about them in the approved philosophical method, 
and he has approached his subject with the detatehmenfc of a 
scientific observer and the analytic skill of a subtle logician. 
Moreover, we must not forget that in the period embraced 
by the first four centuries of the Christian era, the HahS- 
bbSrata was receiving the final form in which we possess 
it now. ^ 

There can be no doubt, then, that this age of great 
philosophical discovery and analysis, the age that produced 
the Zalitavistara and the code of Ysjfiavalkya, could not 
have been marked by a general low tone in moral life. The 
age to be studied as a whole requires a study of all sides of the 
T^dian civilisation of the time based on a far amfder stock of 
materials than only VStsySyaua can supply. yateySyana’s 
work deals; with only one aspect of it and shows that his was 
an age of great intellectual activity in all directions, and the 
great thinker makes an analysis of the erotic feelings and of 
the elementary relations between the sexes in a right scientific 
spirit : m doing so he naturally turned for illustration to the 
class* that had cultivated this side of the hwanhistics for 
centuries, at least since the time of Ps^ini, to whom as we 
have seen, the naparaitct was a familiar character. VftfcsySyana 
does not oast a charm over illicit love, nor does he invest it 
with the halo of romance. He merely gives a frank and 
matter of fact account of the social sore, proceeds to a 
masterly analysis of the psychology of the man who seeks 

1 For Prof. Jacobi’s views Joi^rnal of the American Orkntcil 
Society, igu, p. 29. For Vatsyayana’s philosophical discussions, see 
JSraw«mrm,pp.n-25. For the date of the MahmSrata. see E. W. 
iiop]das. The Great Sfiiro/ India pp 397.^ and W iter tz Gesc^hte 
i Zetteratpr 1, p 403 
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auch love— the jealousy, anger, hatred, passion, greed, selfish- 
ness that working within the brain of the human, animal, 
cloud his judgment and pervert his tastes. He points out 
categorically that a soieutifie work dealing with a 

subject aa a whole, must be exhaustive, but that is no reason 
why a particular practice described in it should be tarried 
into effect ; for example, the taste, the properties and the 
digestive qualities of dog’s flesh are given in medical works, 
but that is no reason why- it should be adopted as an article 
of diet by sober inenJ He winds up his thesis by saying, 
"whenever, on account of the character of the subjeec dealt 
with, I had to apeak about things that might smack of lust 
and desire, I have taken care immediately afterwards to 
censure and condemn them”, and he adds that, he himself had 
followed the strictly pure life of a brahmctcarin and had been 
deeply immersed in contemplation (scmMhi) while composing 
the work for the benefit of the world and not for feeding 
the flames of desire. The ideal of life that he holds ,np, is that 
of harmonious blending of the three elements — dharma, ’artha 
and kama — which sura up according to Indian ideas all human 
motives of action for the people of the world. He enjoins 
that a rightminded parson should occupy himself with such 
actions as, while giving pleasure do hot stand in the 

way of the acquisition of the good things of the earth fartka), 
and at the same time do not disregard the behests of dharma, 
that is, aa he explains, do not afford any ground for the fear 
of their being followed by evil effects hereafter. “This is the 
same aa the teaching of the Bhagavod^ta that God dwells in 
such desires as do not violate dharma. VatsySyana thus 
emphasises the ■working out of the threefold functions of man 

I For Vatsyayana’s analysis of illicit love see KUmasutra, pp. 6o- 
6$ (rw/rar 5'22)y and his Paradarika section, pp, 247-298. Cf, also 
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